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THE MAKING OF MODERN SCOTLAND. 


Ir is strange that the cen- 
tury which is especially re- 
sponsible for the Scotland of 
to-day, which saw the birth 
of our Scottish schools of 
thought, and the genesis of 
most of our reputed charac- 
teristics as a people, should 
have been so much neglected 
by the native-born historian. 
Pictish barbarism and feudal 
chaos have found ten students 
where the ways of eighteenth- 
century Scotland have found 
one. Mr Hill Burton has 
skimmed its surface, the 
Jacobite wars have been well 
chronicled, and Mr Grey 
Graham has written one 
masterly treatise on its social 
life; but, as a rule, its history, 
for the ordinary man, is con- 
fined to the chapters in which 
Lord Stanhope or Mr Buckle 
or Mr Lecky turns for a little 
to a perfunctory survey of the 
North. One reason for the 
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neglect lies, doubtless, in the 
difficulty of the subject. Apart 
from the ’15 and the ’45, there 
are few incidents to record. 
Certain decisions in civil or 
ecclesiastical courts, a few Acts 
of Parliament, the succession 
of Lord Advocates, Deans of 
Faculty, and Moderators of 
Assembly are all the milestones 
we get to help us on the road. 
The vigorous strife of English 
party politics is heard in Scot- 
land only as an echo, for after 
the first few decades the land 
becomes extraordinarily _ self- 
contained, working out her own 
problem in a kind of proud 
isolation. And that problem 
was sufficiently intricate to 
demand all her powers. She 
had, in the first place, to 
change, to conform to modern 
fashions, to cultivate her own 
art and letters, to find the 
ways of commercial prosperity. 
She had to compress into a 
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short time the progress of 
centuries, and yet, in the 
second place, she had to pre- 
serve her dearly loved nation- 
ality. It would have been 
easy to advance with a slavish 
imitation of French and Eng- 
lish models, and sink into the 
position of a thriving and 
intelligent northern English 
county. But to wrestle with 
cyclic changes, and yet show 
to the world the character of 
a distinctive people, was a task 
almost too great for human 
energies. Hence the history 
of the century which Sir Henry 
Craik! has written is a history 
less of events than of the pro- 
gress of ideas and the growth 
of manners. In this lies its 
lasting and serious interest ; 
but it has besides the charm 
of a gallery of good Raeburns, 
for never did the Scots nature 
flower into a more entertaining 
variety of types. If there are 
few sounding deeds, after Jaco- 
bitism is given its death-blow, 
the advance of culture is il- 
lustrated by many remarkable 
figures of men and by a rich 
and varied social life. Sir 
Henry Craik has brought to 
the work an enthusiasm and 
a knowledge for which we have 
the highest admiration. He 
has the scholar’s grasp of prin- 
ciples and something more than 
the scholar’s insight into the 
tangled problems of the period. 
It is hard for a man to write 
without prejudice on the many 
matters he treats of, for the 
history comes down to within 
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living memory, and some of 
these old questions divide men 
in our own day. But every 
reader must admit the writer’s 
sincere and scrupulous fairness, 
and his sympathy with op- 
posing ideals of character and 
conduct, which is rarer than 
the academically judicious 
temper. And with it all he 
has the more purely literary 
merits of a vivid style, an eye 
for the picturesque, and a gift 
of vigorous portraiture. He 
is to be congratulated on 
having wrought out of re- 
fractory materials a notable 
historical work, which will 
long stand as the ablest con- 
tribution to the study of our 
later Scotland. 

The difficulties of the Revolu- 
tion Settlement, so far as Scot- 
land was concerned, have been 
imperfectly understood, but its 
defects were only too con- 
spicuous. The epoch of recon- 
struction, as Sir Henry Craik 
points out, was fixed not by 
Scottish but by English exi- 
gencies, and the smaller country 
had to deal summarily with 
questions of her own which 
were not ripe for settlement. 
The result was to bring into 
bold relief the elements of in- 
dependence and _ separation. 
Loyalty to the Stuarts was 
not a long-descended senti- 
ment, for at the Restoration 
Scotland was moved to no 
enthusiasm; it was essentially 
a late seventeenth-century pro- 
duct, and it owed its strength 
to its fortuitous alliance with 
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the old clan loyalty and with 
the cause of nationalism. Jaco- 
bitism was born of this union 
of contradictories—the patriot- 
ism of men who, if they had 
any party politics, were Whigs, 
or, like Fletcher of Saltoun, 
republicans, and the half-re- 
ligious, half- sentimental legi- 
timism of the Highlands 
and the Episcopal Kirk. <A 
common hatred to the Union 
made of it a strong party, 
which at first had no need to 
appeal to force. It was only 
when parliamentary methods 
failed and decay set in that 
the extreme course was adopted, 
and the standard of rebellion 
raised. A cause which even in 
its decadence claimed Lochiel 
and the two Keiths was not 
an ignoble one, and at its best 
its supporters set before them- 
selves a very logical ideal of 
government. It failed because 
it was confronted with other 
forces more permanent and 
stubborn than even loyalty 
and nationalism. The seven- 
teenth-century religious wars 
had not been fought for 
nothing. Out of the struggle 
a Kirk had emerged which was 
to use its enormous popular in- 
fluence entirely on the Govern- 
ment side. A second was that 
old rock of stumbling, which 
had alternately vexed the kings 
and the commons of Scotland, 
the aristocracy. There might 
be union elsewhere, but in that 
pleasant company there was 
always discord. Queensberry, 
Hamilton, Athole, Tweeddale, 
—so long as such men were in 
power the land would be split 
ito Jacobites, Whigs, and 
Patriots, and squander its ener- 
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gies in the minor warfare of 
party. Add to this ferment a 
harsh Government in England, 
great national poverty, bitter 
national grievances, and the 
melancholy picture of Scotland 
at this epoch is almost com- 
plete. It is the starting-point 
of the three great lines of 
development in later Scottish 
history, the political, ecclesi- 
astical, and social; but like 
most troubled periods it seemed 
to the spectator to hold no 
promise in its discords, but 
rather to be the end of the 
“auld sang,’ which was Scot- 
tish national life. 

Repeal of the Union was at 
first the patriotic nostrum ; but 
the thing had become so entirely 
a matter of party tactics that 
men began to see that constitu- 
tional experiments were no cure 
for the diseases of the land. 
The Whigs, who had brought 
the Union about in 1707, were 
perfectly ready to repeal it in 
1713 by way of embarrassing 
the Tory Government. The 
history of these years is the 
history of the vain attempt to 
find remedies from without: for 
Scottish distress. The Malt- 
tax riots and the Porteous Mob 
show how keenly the economic 
crisis, joined to the unsympa- 
thetic attitude of the English 
Government, was felt by all 
classes in the nation. And the 
various Jacobite attempts, from 
the fiasco of 1708 down to the 
final conflict of 1745, aided or 
connived at by men of the most 
different characters and creeds, 
show that some external remedy 
— severance from England, 
alliance with one or other of 
the English parties, restoration 
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of the Stuarts—was the ac- 
cepted way of salvation. It 
was only when all such hopes 
had vanished, and the country 
was flung back upon her own 
resources, that a solution of the 
problem was found. Of the 
many figures in these dreary 
years no one stands conspicu- 
ously above his fellows. Hamil- 
ton was an able and subtle 
diplomat, perhaps the ablest till 
Lovat came on the scene; but 
he was an unstable schemer, 
and Lord Mohun’s sword was 
soon to end his work. Lock- 
hart of Carnwath is a dazzling 
figure, and in better times might 
have found a great career. But 
the wrangling of the Scottish 
Estates was no field for his 
talents, and his unselfishness 
and courage were wasted in a 
life of underground intrigue. 
Queensberry, the head of the 
house of Douglas, was the most 
prominent of Scots statesmen, 
and the Union remains to show 
how one resolute man may 
force a measure on an unwilling 
people. But he, too, fought in a 
hopeless war, where defeat had 
no alleviation, and _ success 
brought little honour. It is 
one of the merits of the Jaco- 
bite wars that they cleared the 
air, showed men where they 
stood, and, though founded on 
intrigue, yet by their appeal to 
the sword caused a healthy 
wind to blow away the cob- 
webs of this pseudo-statesman- 
ship. They convinced one party 
that its tactics were hopeless, 
and showed the other that in 
spite of sentimental qualms the 
English Government was the 
better alternative, and in leav- 
ing to the defeated a heroic 
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memory, and to the winners a 
clear policy, they did much for 
the union of Scotland. 

Sir Henry Craik passes 
rapidly over the ‘15, but he 
enters with great care into the 
details of the *45. He has 
wisely woven its history round 
the lives of the actors, and it is 
in a series of character-studies 
that we see the meaning of the 
Rising. The author has the 
habit, which seems inseparable 
from eighteenth - century his- 
tories, of analysing character in 
sets of elaborate and nicely 
balanced antitheses. The result 
is sometimes a blurred impres- 
sion, for the opposing attributes 
are not always focussed into a 
coherent picture, but it relieves 
the author from any suspicion 
of bias. We see Argyle, Wal- 
pole’s Scottish aide-de-camp, 
who, after the Porteous Riots, 
in answer to Queen Caroline’s 
anger, made one of the most 
dramatic retorts ever made by 
a subject to a sovereign. On 
the same side was the excellent 
and whimsical Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, a pragmatic Low- 
lander whom chance settled 
beyond the Highland line, a 
statesman so far-seeing that he 
anticipated Pitt’s scheme for 
Highland regiments, and a 
Whig so stout that he alone 
made Culloden possible, and yet 
with it all a noted bon vivant, a 
lover of good claret, and a 
resolute opponent of the intro- 
duction of tea. Of the miser- 
able Hawley, Sir Henry Craik 
has drawn a dark picture, and 
has, perhaps unnecessarily, al- 
lowed the reputation of this low 
bully to blacken the finer char- 
acter of his master, Cumberland. 
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On Murray of Broughton, too, 
he is unduly hard ; for, in spite 
of his treachery, candour must 
admit some shreds of quality 
in this shadow which slinks 
about the background of the 
eighteenth century. But the 
great figures of the time stand 
out with admirable clearness, 
The stainless Lochiel meets with 
full justice, and the rousing 
tale of Balmerino’s death is told 
with the simplicity which it 
deserves. That great-hearted 
gentleman had little to learn 
in bearing from any of the 
Elizabethans. He dressed him- 
self for the scaffold as for a 
bridal, he hailed the block as 
his “pillow of rest”; and in 
giving the usual douceur to the 
headsman, he apologised for its 
scantiness. “I wish it were 
more, but it is all I have; I 
never had much money.” In 
that one scene one may find the 
essence of all that is most lasting 
in Jacobiteromance. And then, 
on the other side, we have the 
gross figure of Lovat, with his 
leering, inscrutable face, and 
his diabolical cleverness. “True 
moral reflections,” he once wrote, 
“are no more but a play of our 
intellectuals, by which the 
author caresses his own genius 
by false ideas that can never 
be put in practice.” It was 
precisely his creed, and he had 
a ready smile, a pious wish, and 
a black deed for every cause he 
fell in with. He committed 
every known treachery and sin, 
but comparatively few of the 
ordinary follies, till he at last 
Overreached himself, and died 
for the blunder. Both sides 
received the inestimable bless- 
ing of his prayers; and if he 
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deceived most men, it is pos- 
sible that he also deceived 
himself. He set down his 
misfortunes to “having loved 
righteousness and hated ini- 
quity,” which is scarcely the 
conventional view; but his 
hypocrisy was so colossal, that 
it becomes almost a misguided 
form of sincerity. “I have 
charity for all mankind,” were 
among his last words; “and I 
believe every sincere honest 
man bids fair for heaven, let 
his profession be what it will ;” 
and it is more than likely that 
be believed himself sincere and 
honest. 

Sir Henry Craik has re-cut 
the old lines of the Jacobite 
story with much skill, and he 
has given us the Rising, not 
torn from its setting as some- 
thing inexplicable and _ acci- 
dental, but as part of the logical 
development of the country. 
The value of invasion is, that 
when a people is prepared for 
change it gives the necessary 
impetus. But Scotland was 
not prepared; change had to 
come slowly from within, and 
the enterprise was doomed from 
the start. With it disappears 
for the moment certain racial 
characteristics, which were to 
revive afterwards when occasion 
arose. The old lawless Scotland 
had to yield to the dogmatic 
law-abiding Lowlands, since in 
the long-run Jacob will always 
oust Esau, and Andrew Fair- 
service outlast the Dougal 
Creature and become an elder 
of the Kirk, when Dougal, 
honest fellow, is hanged. The 
future lay with the party of 
law and order; but the creed of 
sentiment survived as at least 
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an element in manners and an 
affectation in letters. The 
country, tired of foreign allies, 
disillusioned of both Whigs and 
Tories, turned seriously to look- 
ing after its own business. 

The *45 saw the end of the 
old Scotland and the beginning 
of the new. In 1747 tenure by 
wardship and hereditary juris- 
dictions were abolished, and 
feudalism had gone beyond the 
seas with the Prince. “ With 
a certain proud tenacity and a 
self-centred rigidity of purpose,” 
says Sir Henry Craik, “Scot- 
land turned to her own affairs ; 
and the years which succeed 
the Jacobite rebellion show her 
. . . deliberately shaping new 
conditions in her own fashion, 
and building up for herself on 
peculiar lines a literature, a 
philosophy, an_ ecclesiastical, 
municipal, and economical 
system.” She had the dual 
task before her of hammering 
the many warring elements in 
her bounds into some kind of 
unity, and at the same time 
preserving her national dis- 
tinctiveness. The eighteenth 
century in England was a time 
of vigorous party strife and of 
stirring foreign policies; in 
Scotland it was a period of 
slow, unseen, but | portentous 
change. The events which 
excited her are all economic or 
legal, from the Ayr Company 
or the Douglas Case down to 
the Meal Riots and the trials 
of the Radicals. The outlines 
of the two political camps, the 
Whigs and Tories, are more or 
less evident ; but at times they 
grow very faint, and they per- 
petually vary their character. 
While England was held in a 
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universal Whig domination, and 
men chose their party purely 
by its leader, there remained 
something of the old logical 
Toryism in the North, the creed 
of Strafford and Clarendon and 
Bolingbroke, which saw in the 
throne the first security of law, 
and desired to strengthen it 
against the caprice of mobs and 
aristocracies. Lord Mansfield 
in England held such a doctrine, 
but he was a solitary voice in 
his class; whereas in Scot- 
land it became the accepted 
principle of the Jacobite rem- 
nant and others who had 
no sentiment for the exiles. 
The one Scotsman who domin- 
ated English politics at the time 
was of this school of thought ; 
and Bute, in spite of the flood 
of calumny which has swept 
over his name, had many of the 
merits of a statesman. “It 
would have been better,” said 
Dr Johnson, “ if Bute had never 
been a Minister, or had never 
resigned,” meaning, so runs Sir 
Henry Craik’s interpretation, 
“that the ideal which stood in 
a shadowy way behind his 
Ministry, the ideal of a nation 
united under the Crown, and 
content to forget the separa- 
tion and distinctions either of 
nationality or of party, was a 
desirable one, if only it could 
have been made permanent or 
real.” Rightly or wrongly, 
Whiggism in Scotland came to 
mean factiousness, since there 
was no Whig oligarchy of great 
families to patronise it, or genu- 
ine political theory to give it 
reasons. The real Whigs were 
yet to be born; and in the 
meantime Scotland was unani- 
mously Tory, as the statesmen 
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at Westminster understood the 
word, The career of Bute, and 
the abuse of his countrymen 
which attended it, strengthened 
this natural disposition. From 
the venom of a Churchill to the 
more decorous depreciation of 
Horace Walpole, the literature 
of the day is full of hatred 
and contempt for the hotbed 
of unrest, the nursery of slaves, 
and the school of tyrants. In 
these strange names Scotsmen 
recognised themselves, and were 
more amused than insulted. 
They could afford indeed to 
laugh at the popular rage, for, 
if the English people rarely 
showed to finer advantage than 
at this time, the English mobs 
consistently throughout the cen- 
tury were too wholly contempti- 
ble for words. Vulgar, illiterate 
and emotional, surfeited with 
nonsense about their liberties, 
and led by vapid creatures like 
Beckford, their whole history, 
as shown by their capricious 
treatment of Chatham and 
their worship of such leaden 
images as Sacheverel, Wilkes, 
and Lord George Gordon, is 
little more than a record of 
anarchy. If Whiggism meant 
the deification of such a crowd, 
we need not wonder that the cult 
did not flourish in the North. 
Scotland, then, was practi- 
cally of one way of thinking, 
whether we call her politics 
Tory or Revolution Whig. Of 
doctrinaire theories she had the 
intolerance natural to a nation 
which was busy working out 
her own very real reforms. But 
there were temperamental dis- 
tinctions beneath the unanimity, 
and Lord Melville and Mac- 
queen of Braxfield may be 
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taken as two-different types of 
Scots Conservatism. The fine 
Roman hand of Henry Dundas 
dominated Scotland at the close 
of the century, and for long, in 
conjunction with Pitt, had the 
management of the destinies of 
the empire. A scion.of a great 
legal family, a Moderate, a lover 
of good-fellowship, he was by 
birth and sympathies connected 
with so many different creeds 
and sentiments that he may 
fairly stand as the representa- 
tive Scotsman of this epoch. 
He had insight enough to de- 
tect the genius of Pitt and 
support his party from the first, 
and to the end he was the Great 
Commoner’s’ closest _ friend. 
He was as much a Whig as 
Burke, and something less of 
a Tory than Mansfield; but, 
indeed, he was less the leader 
of a party than of a nation. 
The story of his private life, 
with his love of children and 
warm affection for his friends, 
reveals to us one of the most 
attractive, as assuredly he was 
one of the most masculine, 
Scotsmen of his day. At 
one time he had schemes of 
far-reaching reform, and but 
for the French Revolution he 
might have stood as the pre- 
cursor of the Conservatism of 
Canning and Disraeli. As it is, 
he has come down to us only 
as the great administrator who 
saw his ideals perish in the 
smoke of foreign anarchy, and 
was content to govern a people 
from day to day. A very dif- 
ferent figure was Robert Mac- 
queen, the Lord Braxfield who 
launched the thunderbolts of 
the law against the mild Edin- 
burgh Radicals. The son of a 
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country writer, he made no 
pretensions to gentility of birth 
or manners. Coarse as sack- 
cloth, brutal to the weak as 
well as the strong, a scorner 
of all literature save legal text- 
books, his merits, such as they 
were, seem almost as forbidding 
as his vices. But merits he 
had, and it was the pure law 
that he administered so fiercely 
and impartially. He was prob- 
ably the greatest Scots lawyer 
of his day, and to a bad temper 
he added a whinstone common- 
sense and a massive under- 
standing. It was his duty, he 
believed, to maintain the ancient 
order of things, to nip sedition 
in the bud, and to preserve 
justice from the taint of effemi- 
nacy ; and his worst enemy had 
to grant that he performed his 
thankless task with unhesitat- 
ing courage. 

The French Revolution brought 
to Scottish as to English poli- 
tics a new dividing-line and the 
genuine opposition of theories. 
The history of Whiggism, in its 
modern sense, falls into two 
epochs, in the first of which it 
is a vague creed fostered by the 
party opposed to the Dundas 
influence, and with small fol- 
lowing in the nation. The 
events in France checked all 
tendency to moderate reform, 
and in creating a more stolid 
Toryism gave a chance of form- 
ing a new party to young men 
of good talents and vagrant 
ambitions. The political Whigs 
had no connection with bodies 
like the Whig Club of Dundee, 
who voted addresses to the 
National Assembly. At first 
they walked very warily, and, 
save for a certain liberality of 


speech, existed chiefly as a 
counterfoil to the Dundases. 
A few amiable visionaries were 
browbeaten by Braxfield and 
transported, and the barbarity 
of the sentences gave the Oppo- 
sition a cue. But the official 
Whigs had no dealings with 
the windy theorist of the cause- 
way, and a man like Henry 
Erskine was Whig only in his 
wider sympathies. It was an 
unfortunate accident that made 
him appear an opponent of the 
French War, and he would 
probably have joined with his 
brother, Lord Buchan, in kick- 
ing the later ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view ’ from his door. He refused 
to hear of any scheme of parlia- 
mentary reform, and he declined 
to join the Society of the Friends 
of the People. But he was at 
all times the exponent of kind- 
ness, generosity, and good 
manners, at once the “poor 
man’s advocate ” and an incom- 
parable aristocrat. Sir Henry 
Craik has drawn a pleasing 
portrait of this type of a well- 
bred Opposition :— 


“Erskine gave to his profession 
only what he could spare from music 
and poetry and genial interest in all 
the varied affairs of men. . . . Beside 
the coarse and uncouth, but massive 
personality of Braxfield, the quaint 
oddities of Monboddo, the farcical ab- 
surdity by which Eskgrove furnished 
endless mirth to the mimics of the 
Bar, he seemed like a denizen of an- 
other world. .. . He formed a new 
fashion and began a new school of 
forensic eloquence, and that, combined 
with his irresistible personal fascina- 
tion, made his name, and, long after, 
his memory, things to conjure with. 
It was the combination of high birth, 
of strong attachment to fashions 
which were waning, of graceful and 
genial social gifts, with opinions of a 
democratic and revolutionary caste, 
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that made of him a personality so 
attractive. . . . His interest in the 
popular movements of the day was 
genuine enough, but was combined 
largely with something of the graceful 
condescension of one who was an 
aristocrat by birth and taste.” 

But Erskine’s genial wisdom 
was soon to be exchanged for 
the shrill cleverness of a new 
school of, young Whigs, who 
formed a more compact, if less 
dignified, opposition. Francis 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney 
Smith, Horner, Clerk of Eldin, 
Cockburn, and Moncrieff form 
the links in the _ succession. 
They had many merits, some 
of them new enough in Scot- 
tish politics—wit, sprightliness, 
a great taste for letters, open 
minds, and many honest en- 
thusiasms. But they had the 
faults incident to all parties 
which seek to argue questions 
abstractly, and scorn to con- 
sider national conditions. Too 
often their arguments were, in 
Sir Henry Craik’s words, the 
“pragmatic reiteration of a 
few threadbare political prin- 
ciples.” In their desire to prove 
that they were not provincial, 
they sometimes forgot to be 
national, and, as Lord Holland 
said of Jeffrey, “lost their 
broad Scotch and only gained 
the narrow English.” The 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ their offi- 
cial organ, reproduced the 
dregs of the sceptical philo- 
sophy in a habit of minor 
criticism, a too facile smart- 
ness, and a crude rationalism. 
They did a good work in their 
way; but it was as well that 
they were met by a robust Con- 
servatism. In 1817 ‘Maga’ 
was started, and in Lockhart 
the dapper young Whigs found 
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a critic who returned their 
blows with interest. The newer 
Toryism, the creed of Scott, 
took its stand upon national 
character, defended tradition, 
and poured contemptupon paper 
reforms and the sentiments of 
the crowd. But it, too, had its 
fatal defects. If it rebuked 
flippancy it defended prejudice, 
it was too often parochial in its 
aims, and it resisted reasonable 
change with the selfishness of 
a narrow and privileged class. 
The Revolution had made the 
reforming Conservatism of Pitt 
and Dundas impossible for the 
moment, and all that the party 
of reaction could do was to 
crush out Whiggism from the 
upper classes. But Whiggism 
found another home, and a pas- 
sion for reform began to show 
itself more and more among 
the lower ranks of society, 
and, to quote Sir Henry Craik, 
“seemed to gather to itself 
some of the enthusiasm of 
the older Covenanters, and 
to appeal to impulses in the 
heart of the nation which were 
the strongest and most endur- 
ing.” -The witticisms of Jeffrey 
were exchanged for passionate 
convictions. “If you unscotch 
us,” Scott had once written to 
Croker, “you will find us 
damned mischievous English- 
men ;” yet the new Radicals 
were not Whig cosmopolitans, 
but as national as the Jacobites 
themselves. And so the two 
parties remain, slowly leavening 
each other, till of a sudden 
the centre of gravity is shifted 
from politics to the Kirk, and 
an ecclesiastical event absorbs 
Scottish interests, and creates 
that predominant Whiggism 
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which has endured to our own 
day. 

So far we have traced the 
course of secular affairs, but 
we must return and discover 
the condition of the Kirk. 
Presbytery, as we have seen, 
had ranged itself under the 
Government banner, partly 
from a conviction of its in- 
terests, largely because its old 
rival, Episcopacy, was bound 
by doctrine to the other side. 
The Scottish Kirk, to the eyes 
of the ordinary Englishman, 
is an “impregnable wall of 
orthodox Calvinism”; but this 
aspect, so far as it exists, is 
in the main a modern thing, 
and as much English as Scot- 
tish in its origin. In the 
eighteenth century the Kirk 
was a more Laodicean institu- 
tion, inspired with a healthy 
secular spirit, though it had 
always its fringe of extremists. 
Its rule, even at the century’s 
end, as we gather from the 
Statistical Account, was not a 
severe one, and it was much 
more concerned with points in 
ecclesiastical law and etiquette 
than the grave things of dogma. 
For spiritual fervour we must 
look to the High-flyers, to whom 
the Moderates — “weary fa’ 
them !””— were anathema, and 
to that Church which Pleydell 
adorned, “the persecuted Epis- 
copal Kirk of Scotland.” The 
heroism of the scattered Epis- 
copal clergymen after Culloden 
is almost as notable as that 
of the older Cameronians. Such 
heroism, as Sir Henry Craik 
well says, was “not confined 
to one section or to one genera- 
tion—still less to one form of 
religious belief. It burned as 
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brightly on the rocky coast of 
Angus and Mearns and in the 
mountain glens of Inverness- 
shire as on the wild heaths 
and moorlands of Galloway 
and Ayrshire.” The High- 
flyers, again, were of Lady 
Rachel Drummond’s opinion, 
that a “new light must come 
in through a crack either in 
the brain or in the heart.” 
They held fast to the pure 
doctrine of Calvinism, abjuring 
an uncovenanted State and the 
teachings of science falsely so 
called. In a solemn protest 
against the doctrine of White- 
field, they described themselves 
as the “suffering remnant of 
the anti-Popish, anti-Lutheran, 
anti-Prelatic, anti- Whitefield- 
ian, anti-Erastian, anti-Sec- 
tarian, true Presbyterian Kirk 
of Scotland.” The Erskines, 
who led the chief Secession, 
were high-minded and unselfish 
men; but, however we regret 
the necessity, it is absurd to 
lament the intolerance of the 
Church which drove them out. 
The Established Kirk had an 
ancient and logical theory of 
government, and to condone 
lawlessness, however estimable 
the lawbreaker, would have 
been a clear betrayal of duty. 
As it happened, the need of 
the age was not sectarian 
fervour, but a Church which 
should exert itself in smoothing 
the change from the old Scot- 
land to the new. The Act 
restoring Patronage, passed 
shortly after the Union, made 
the Moderates possible, and 
with the Moderates lay the 
future of the country. Their 
ideal, in Sir Henry Craik’s 


words, was a Church which, 
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“abandoning the fantastic 
theocratic notions of a previous 
age, should conceive its best 
independence to be based on 
the law. . . . The Church of 
Scotland was to embrace with- 
in herself much of that more 
expansive and more attractive 
phase of Scottish life which had 
formerly sought refuge within 
the more indulgent bosom of the 
Episcopal Church, but which 
was now only too ready to ac- 
cept shelter in another haven.” 

The great ecclesiastics of 
that age were chiefly Moderates, 
and closely connected with the 
literary and philosophic circles 
of Edinburgh. Chief among 
them was Robertson the his- 
torian, who enjoyed a surpris- 
ing reputation in his own day, 
and Dr Alexander Carlyle, who 
as a boy had seen Lovat in his 
cups, and lived to discuss the 
merits of the ‘Anti-Jacobin.’ 
The leader of the High-flying 
party was Dr Alexander Web- 
ster of the Tolbooth Church, 
the Dr Magnum Bonum of 
many tales, who had the bad 
taste to laugh at his followers, 
and lament the necessity of 
voting with fools while he 
drank with gentlemen. But 
his party was not without its 
distinguished adherents, in- 
cluding of all people in the 
world the philosophic Hutche- 
son. It is impossible not to 
admire the lasting work of 
the Moderates, and the great 
qualities of tolerance and com- 
mon-sense of some of their 
leaders. But the new light 
was attended by not a little 
cant and foppery, and the 
result was sometimes a kind of 
pseudo - enlightenment which 
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was not Scottish. The giddy 
parson is one of the most con- 
temptible of types, and the 
ministers who flocked after 
Mrs Siddons and made a 
parade of their little liberties 
have an indescribable air of 
naughty urchins. 

The next epoch in Church 
life was of a very different 
character, and attended with 
far-reaching results. The pure, 
if shallow, inspiration of Mod- 
eratism soon ebbed away, and 
something of the old turbid 
current of High-flying dogma 
rolled back again upon the 
Kirk. The ancient irreconcil- 
able pride of that body was to 
set itself stoutly against the 
law of the land and common- 
sense, on behalf of a noble and 
logical, if unwise, ideal of 
ecclesiastical polity. In some 
respects the Disruption is as 
strenuous an assertion of na- 
tionalism as the Jacobite Ris- 
ings, and it is remarkable that 
the Highlands played the major 
part in 1843 as in 1745. The 
Free Church fought for a prin- 
ciple in no way wiser or truer 
than that of their opponents ; 
but inasmuch as it repre- 
sented a deep-rooted national 
feeling, they had a right to 
stand upon it. This Secession 
at least differed from most 
others in being based upon 
ideas higher than a trifling 
formalism. The passing of 
the Veto Act was the gauntlet 
flung to the civil power after a 
serious consideration of the con- 
sequences, and the battle was 
brought to a conclusion as dig- 
nified as its beginning. Above 
all, it has the interest of a 
movement dominated and con- 
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trolled by one mind of the 
highest quality. It is no 
false perspective which sees 
in Chalmers something of the 
masculine courage, the proud 
consistency, and the organising 
power of Luther and Knox. A 
fact less widely recognised, be- 
cause it is to the interest of his 
followers to forget it, is the 
essentially Conservative quality 
of his nature. He was an in- 
dividualist of the straitest sect, 
and at the same time a good 
deal of the Tory democrat. 
Radicalism was bound up in 
his eyes with Secularism and 
Moderatism and all the lack- 
lustre creeds of the past. He 
identified political agitation 
with irreligious propagandism ; 
he had his windows broken 
because he opposed the Reform 
Bill; and his economic ‘writ- 
ings were directed consistently 
against the Manchester School. 
He detested Voluntaryism as a 
pernicious heresy. ‘Though 
we quit the Establishment,” 
he said, “we go out on the 
Establishment principle; we 
quit a vitiated Establish- 
ment, we would rejoice in re- 
turning to a pure one.” And 
he wrote thus of an attitude to 
which his followers have been 
often prone: “I will resist even 
to the death that alienation 
which goes but to swell the 
luxury of the higher ranks at 
the expense of the Christianity 
of the lower orders.” Nor were 
these the principles of a single 
epoch, but of the whole of his 
strenuous life. But with such 
views he joined the kind of 
extreme logic which is common 
among great ecclesiastics, and 
because he found elements of 
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discord, forgot the elements of 
union. The world had travelled 
too far from the theocracy of 
which he dreamed, and instead 
of a kingdom of the saints, he 
found only a prosperous dis- 
senting body. Much has been 
written of the heroism and self- 
sacrifice of those who for con- 
science’ sake left the Church of 
their fathers, and let us by all 
means give the rank-and-file 
this praise. But the leaders of 
the movement knew that it was 
to be well endowed; they had 
secured their pledges, and their 
cause was the cause of the 
monied nouveau riche all over 
the land. In all the heroics 
there is this salutary provi- 
dence, which made the Free 
Church finances a model in 
religious economics. And there 
is some credit to be given to 
the other side, who had often 
to hold their posts in the face 
of popular insults, and had 
none of the easy glory which 
comes from following the crowd. 
To them, as to the loyalists in 
the American War of Independ- 
ence, history has been some- 
thing less than just. The 
movement, indeed, has ended 
precisely where its opponents 
prophesied it would. The Free 
Church believed in Establish- 
ment, but rejected the only 
means by which Establishment 
was constitutionally possible. 
The Abolition of Patronage 
showed them that they had 
travelled far from their first 
moderation; an ugly cry for 
disendowment began to be 
heard, and soon Voluntaryism 
became the accepted principle 
of the majority. Only the 
other day, in an_ elaborate 
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diet in Edinburgh, attended 
by Liberal peers and English 
Nonconformist divines, the 
Church of Chalmers celebrated 
its nuptials with Dissent. 
Lockhart to Mr Fox Maule, 
Carstairs to Chalmers, the °45 
to the *43—it is only a century 
in time, but it is a millennium in 
spirit. The devilries of Lady 
Stair, and the horrible tale of 
Queensberry’s idiot son, would 
have sounded strange to men 
accustomed to the rationalism 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and 
the genteel manners of the New 
Town. No part of Sir Henry 
Craik’s narrative is better than 
his contribution to the in- 
dustrial and social history of 
Scotland, which lay at the back 
of the war of Whig and Tory. 
As is natural, he writes lumin- 
ously of that educational system 
which, in the Lowlands, made 
of dire poverty “a hardening 
experience and an unfailing im- 
pulse.” The Lowland character 
became the dominant one, and, 
as it developed, wealth and 
industries arose in the land. 
Glasgow, which Defoe thought 
“one of the cleanliest, most 
beautiful, and best-built cities 
in Great Britain,” and Burt 
praised as the “prettiest and 
most uniform town that I ever 
saw,” became something neither 
pretty nor clean, but immensely 
prosperous. The Highlands, 
too, were gradually opened up 
from the time when Wade began 
his admirable attempts at road- 
making. Already in the early 
years of the century many of 
the chiefs had forsworn barbar- 
ism, and had taken to serving 
in foreign wars and learning 
the ways of Courts; at first 
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selling their swords to foreign 
causes, till old breaches were 
healed, and a Cameron of 
Fassiefern could die at Quatre 
Bras. The politeness of their 
class had always been famous, 
and soon on the native stock 
there were grafted the ordinary 
acquirements of civilisation. 
People took to travelling north 
of the Highland line, and found 
singular beauties in mountains 
which Burt could only think of 
as “a dirty purple, but most 
disagreeable when the heath is 
in bloom.” Some of the old 
wildness, to be sure, still 
lingered in the people; and as 
late as 1820, at a parliament- 
ary election in Elgin, the fiery 
cross was sent round, and 
Grants and Duffs fought 
pitched battles in the open 
street. The advance in refine- 
ment among the upper classes 
was as remarkable as the taming 
of the lower. A real Edinburgh 
society came into being, which 
was celebrated equally for its 
littérateurs and lawyers and its 
high - spirited dames. The 
salons of St James’s at that 
time scarcely afford us a greater 
variety of types or more viv- 
acious gossip. Jacobitism long 
remained among Scots gentle- 
women as a_ gentle melan- 
choly sentiment, a thing of 
brocades and lace and twilit 
windows; and indeed women 
like Lady Hamilton of Rosehall 
or Lady Sarah Bruce had a 
hereditary right both to the 
sentiment and the melancholy. 
In those days society was a - 
comfortable local thing; London 
was far away, Edinburgh was 
only for the magnates, and 
each county town held houses 
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of the neighbouring gentry, 
who adjourned thither for the 
season. It was the age, too, 
of endless coteries — literary, 
philosophical, scientific; taste 
was at a premium, to be witty 
was to be fashionable, and a 
strenuous intellectual life lay at 
the back of the many affecta- 
tions. Scotland had its modest 
school of letters as well as 
England, and if it would be 
hard to praise the false rhetoric 
of Beattie and Home, we must 
set against it the eternal charm 
of the ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ Edin- 
burgh must have been a catholic 
resort, when among its lawyers 
and lairds and ecclesiastics we 
find David Hume a welcome 
guest, and Clerk of Penicuik 
and Hamilton of Bangour 
frequent attendants at _ its 
levées. The cold North, we 
are told, developed a passion 
for Adsthetic. Hutcheson, 
Stevenson, and Lord Kames 
dealt in arid theories of the 
beautiful, and Taste was the 
idol of every one with preten- 
sions to intellect. And so in 
this busy world, where pro- 
fundity rubbed shoulders with 
the smatterer, Scotland’s great- 
est gifts to the eighteenth 
century were created — her 
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school of philosophy, some 
portion of the poetry of Burns, 
and the tradition which made 
possible Sir Walter Scott. 

We close with regret Sir 
Henry Craik’s two masterly 
volumes. He has been a wise 
and witty guide through a 
difficult period, where it is 
easy to write by formula. So 
many old stale catchwords, 
distorted pictures, and false 
characters cumber the stage, 
that there is a great temptation 
towards the second-hand. It 
is the foremost merit of the 
book that the author has 
taken nothing on trust, but 
has for himself re-cut the in- 
scriptions, and given us the 
judgment of a keen and open 
mind. With unerring hand 
he has disentangled lines of 
policy and chains of causes; 
and at the same time he has 
not forgotten the picturesque 
details which give serious his- 
tory the interest of romance. 
Some day we hope he will re- 
turn to his task, and write the 
tale of that most recent Scot- 
land of all which ends with the 
late century. We can imagine 
few more interesting labours, 
and no more competent hand 
to undertake it. 
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BRIDGE. 


MAN is by nature a conser- 
vative animal—conservative in 
his eating and drinking, con- 
servative in his methods of 
business, conservative in his 
very affectation of liberalism, 
conservative in his pastimes. 
Any one who, ten years since, 
had ventured to prophesy that, 
by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, whist would 
have disappeared from the card- 
room of almost every club in 
the country would have justly 
been considered a lunatic. Yet 
the prediction has proved as 
true as the vaticinations of 
Cassandra, and you may hunt 
Pall Mall and the parish of 
St James’s for a whole after- 
noon together without discov- 
ering a single rubber of whist 
in progress. For the vener- 
able game has been ousted by 
BRIDGE, a foreign importa- 
tion, believed to have reached 
this country from the East 
seven years ago vid the Riviera 
and the Maritime Alps. A few 
stalwarts there may possibly 
still be, lurking in some old- 
fashioned club-house, who con- 
tinue to resist the allurements 
of the new-comer. But their 
number diminishes day by day. 
Many who watched its begin- 
nings in these islands with 
suspicion and distrust, merg- 
Ing gradually into interest and 
wonder, have become its enthu- 
siastic partisans, and display 
not a little of the fanatical zeal 
proverbially attributed to con- 
verts. Nor can this be said to 
be surprising. Whatever its 





merits and demerits may be in 
other respects, there can be no 
dispute that bridge is an un- 
commonly attractive game to 
look on at. ‘ 
When, about a hundred years 
ago, short whist began to super- 
sede long whist, there were prob- 
ably much shaking of heads 
and perturbation of spirit on 
the part of those to whom the 
length of the old rubber was a 
recommendation rather than a 
drawback. We know that long 
whist was the form of the pas- 
time that prevailed at Dingley 
Dell in or about the summer of 
1828; and we are confident 
that old Mrs Wardle, to say 
nothing of Mr Miller and the 
man with the bald head, would 
have been at one with “Caven- 
dish” in his preference for it. 
There is much to be said in 
support of this view. One of 
the weak spots in short whist 
is the excessive and dispropor- 
tionate reward attached to 
holding honours; and even if 
the score for honours be reduced 
by a half, the injustice is still 
felt. One of the advantages 
of bridge is that, while honours 
count towards the “tottle of 
the whole,” they do not assist 
towards making game. And 
not the least of its minor at- 
tractions, we may add, is that 
the score in honours and in 
tricks is carefully reckoned up 
in full conclave of the players 
at the end of each hand, and 
that in order to get the benefit 
of his honours no one has to 
rely upon the instantaneous 








working of the treacherous or 
sluggish memory of himself or 


of his partner. But what has 
really killed short whist is the 
multiplication of rigid conven- 
tions, and the late Mr Jones (to 
employ a novel metaphor) may 
be said to have been the chief 
agent in forging the bolt which 
destroyed his favourite amuse- 
ment. A certain amount of 
convention in a card-game is 
not only tolerable, but ab- 
solutely necessary. It is es- 
sential, for instance, to the 
harmonious and successful con- 
duct of a game at bridge that 
there should be an accepted 
understanding as to what is 
meant by the playing of a 
needlessly high card: whether 
it is to signify, as in whist, a 
call for trumps, or, as others 
contend, a request to your part- 
ner to go on with the suit he 
is leading. Provided that the 
intellects of those who are in 
the habit of playing together 
have something like the same 
power of assimilation, a vast 
deal of convention may be per- 
mitted without crushing out all 
life and originality. Latterly, 
however, the reduction of whist 
to a cast-iron system had been 
overdone; the intricate and 
minute refinements imported 
from America had puzzled and 
fatigued the intelligence of the 
average player; and even the 
really skilled practitioner must 
have felt in the position of one 
who tries to dance a fandango 
with handcuffs on his wrists 
and fetters on his ankles. We 
have thus triumphantly de- 
monstrated that the whist- 
playing world, despite outward 
appearances, was in the precise 
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psychological state for welcom- 
ing a change at the precise 
moment when the opportunity 
for change arrived. No his- 
torian or philosopher could have 
proved more, however profound 
his wisdom after the event (and 
no other is genuine). We there- 
fore proceed with our task, for- 
tified by the consciousness that 
we have followed the best pre- 
cedents, and done our duty. 
Bridge, then, had many at- 
tractions for the competent 
whist-player. It offered him 
a game in which his skill could 
not be wholly frustrated by 
mere good fortune on the other 
side ; and it offered him a game 
from which accumulated ex- 
perience had not banished the 
romance of adventure, and in 
which there were whole conti- 
nents to explore, whole worlds 
to conquer. It is not so easy 
(be it said with all deference 
and respect) to guess what 
qualities in the game have 
captivated so many ladies who 
took little or no delight in 
whist. Ratiocination, whether 
inductive or deductive, has 
never been supposed to be the 
strong point of the fair sex; 
and, although intuition is by 
no means exiled from the realm 
of bridge, the faculty of reason- 
ing, of drawing inferences, has 
far more scope there than in 
the game which has been sup- 
planted. Yet the modern re- 
presentatives of Lady Snuph- 
anuph, Miss Bolo, and Mrs 
Colonel Wugsby play bridge 
with an. enthusiasm which 
would have amazed their pro- 
totypes, and, we daresay, if 
their partner is as unsatisfac- 
tory as Mr Pickwick, return 
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home, after the last rubber, in 
tears and a cab, if not a sedan- 
chair. 

Still less intelligible do we 
find the furore for bridge which 
has taken possession of many 
who, to employ a polite meiosis, 
were far from being “fliers” 
even at whist. They flock to 
the bridge-table resolved to do 
or die: proud in the determina- 
tion never to wait until a ten 
ace of their own is led up to, 
always to lead through dummy’s 
weak suit and up to his strong 
one, and at all costs to finesse 
against their partner. Their 
grandest coup of all they reserve 
for the occasions when it supplies 
the only possible means of losing 
the game: we mean the lead 
which depends for its success 
upon the hypothesis that both 
the opponents have secretly 
sworn to avert their gaze from 
dummy’s hand. And in the 
accomplishment of these and 
the like masterly performances, 
they prolong the game far 
beyond its normal duration by 
fumbling with every card in 
their hand before they can 
select the wrong one to play. 
Many people, we believe, imag- 
ine that bridge is more of a 
gambling game than whist, 
and it is quite true that it 
affords moments of breathless 
excitement to which the other 
can never rise. There is 
something exquisitely poignant, 
for example, in the feeling of 
suspense with which, if you 
have made a light “no-trumper,” 
the enemy being at 28, you 
await the disclosure of your 
partner’s hand. But it is no 
less true that bridge is a game 
which makes much _ heavier 
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demands upon the memory and 
the reason than whist, and in 
which the odds are much more 
in favour of skill as opposed to 
mere luck. Hence, while even 
the mediocre whist - player is 
likely to be below mediocrity at 
bridge, the bad whist-player is 
almost certain to be very bad, 
and the pecuniary consequences 
of his mistakes are likely to be 
much more serious. Mr John 
Doe estimates that a really 
bad player at bridge makes 
six glaring errors a day. If he 
had written six glaring errors 
a rubber, we are not sure that 
he would have been beyond 
the mark. Yet even upon the 
more charitable basis of calcula- 
tion, it is easy to see that, inas- 
much as every trick counts for 
something in the score, and 
honours count for nothing in 
the game, the amount which a 
careless or incompetent player 
may drop in the course of a few 
months may be something ap- 
preciable, even at the rate of ten 
shillings a hundred, which is the 
nearest convenient equivalent to 
half-crown points at whist. 

Let us endeavour briefly to 
sketch the distinctive features 
of bridge for the benefit of 
those of ‘ Maga’s’ readers who 
may not happen as yet to have 
made its acquaintance. The 
game, like whist, is played by 
four persons—two against two, 
the partners facing one another. 
Whichever side scores 30 points 
before the other, wins the game; 
and whichever side wins two 
games out of three, wins the 
rubber. The tricks are col- 
lected in the same way as at 
whist; and only the number 
of tricks made in excess of six 
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counts to the score. The pre- 
liminaries as to cutting, &c., 
are identical with those at 
whist, and the mode of dealing 
is the same, with the important 
exception that the fifty-second 
card of the pack is not turned 
up, but dealt face downwards 
to the dealer like any other 
card. The dealer, when he 
has finished dealing, must then 
look at his hand, and select 
a particular suit which is to 
be trumps, or else, at his option, 
leave it to his partner to do so. 
The importance of this right 
of choice will be apparent when 
it is explained that the value 
of a trick varies according to 
the suit which has been made 
trumps. Thus, with hearts de- 
clared trumps, every trick over 
and above the “book” counts 
8, with diamonds 6, with clubs 
4, and with spades 2. _ It 
follows, as the night the day, 
that, with hearts for trumps, 
four tricks will make game, 
with diamonds, five, while the 
utmost that can be made out 
of tricks in one hand with 
clubs for trumps is 28, and 
with spades 14. But the four 
suits do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the declaration, for 
the dealer (or his partner, if 
it be left to him by the dealer) 
may declare that there shall be 
“no trumps,’ in which event 
the value of every trick is 12, so 
that three tricks will win the 
game. With regard to scoring, 
we may add that any surplus 
points above 30 are not carried 
over to the next game, though 
they are included in the ulti- 
mate score; and that, in arriv- 
ing at the goal of 30, tricks 
alone, as we have hinted, are 
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taken into the reckoning. Hon- 
ours (into the details of which 
we need not enter save to note 
that the ten counts as a fifth in 
addition to the usual four, that 
their value also varies with the 
trump-suit, and that, with no 
trumps declared, three and four 
aces take their place) are scored 
in a separate compartment of 
the same column, and their 
value is included in the addi- 
tion of points which takes place 
at the end of the rubber. 

When trumps have been de- 
clared either by the dealer or 
by his partner, the leader 
(that is to say, the player 
on the dealer’s left) either 
“doubles” the value of the 
trumps, or asks his partner if 
he may play. If he doubles, 
or if, on his requesting permis- 
sion to play, his partner 
doubles, the dealer or his 
partner may redouble. The 
leader or his partner may then 
redouble again; and the pro- 
cess of doubling goes merrily 
on until one side or the other 
cries Content. To prevent ex- 
cessive gambling, the conven- 
tional limit beyond which the 
value of a suit may not be 
raised by doubling and redoub- 
ling is fixed at 100. When 
doubling is finished, or when 
neither the leader nor his part- 
ner chooses to double, the 
leader proceeds to play, and, 
when he has led, the dealer’s 
partner transforms himself into 
dummy by laying down and ex- 
posing his hand on the table, 
and it is thenceforward played 
by the dealer. Dummy is, in- 
deed, permitted to collect the 
tricks for his partner, and to 
play to a trick the card which 
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the dealer announces that he 
desires to have played. Nay, 
more, he may interpose to pre- 
vent his partner (though not 
his opponents) from leading out 
of turn; and, most valuable 
privilege of all, he may save his 
partner from a revoke and its 
penalties by asking if he has no 
more of a suit to which he re- 
nounces. But in all other 
respects dummy’s mouth is 
closed, and he retires from par- 
ticipation in the play. It is 
ultra vires for him to suggest, 
by word or gesture, what card 
shall be played from his hand ; 
nor may he call attention to a 
revoke made by his opponents. 
So absolutely incapacitated 
does he become that he is for- 
hidden to rise from his seat and 
look, out of curiosity, at his 
partner’s hand or at those of 
his opponents (rule 65). This 
prohibition is sometimes, we 
venture to think, unfortunately, 
more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. As re- 
gards the general question of 
dummy’s disabilities, we believe 
the opinion is gaining ground 
that he should be either bound 
to call his partner’s attention 
to the fact that he is leading 
from the wrong hand, or en- 
tirely debarred from doing so. 
The latter alternative is un- 
questionably the simpler and 
more workable. 
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It will be gathered from 
what has now been said, scanty 
as our explanation may appear, 
that bridge opens up many 
avenues which were closed at 
whist, and abounds in novel and 
great possibilities. Those who 
are ambitious of embarking on 
the new venture will find no 
lack of more or less trustworthy 
guides.! If in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom, the 
diligent student of bridge litera- 
ture ought without doubt to be 
superlatively wise. Some there 
be who altogether despise the 
assistance of books in these 
matters, trusting to the native 
acuteness and vigour of their 
intellect ; but they are not, 
as a rule, ideal partners, and 
the light of nature which 
they profess to depend upon 
too often proves to be a sad 
Will-o’-the wisp. Mere book- 
learning, to be sure, is of little 
avail, and a course of study, 
if too prolonged and _ severe, 
may prove a hindrance instead 
of a help. Principles are worse 
than useless in bridge, as in 
other matters, unless the secret 
of their application has been 
mastered. But a little steady 
reading of some good manual 
or other ought to be of con- 
siderable service to the tyro; 
and certainly he can get nothing 
but the most salutary advice 
from the work of Mr John Doe, 
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which heads our list, and de- 
serves to do so. The work 
published by Messrs De la Rue 
is, indeed, indispensable, for it 
alone contains the authoritative 
rules of the game. But the 
hints which are appended to 
them are very meagre. Mr 
Foster’s handbook, again, is 
ingenious and thorough, like 
his works on whist. But, from 
the point of view of a Britisher 
at any rate, it is disfigured by 
its numerous Americanisms. 
To “go over” does not strike 
one as a happy synonym for to 
double, or to “ go back” for to 
redouble; and though it may 
economise both time and space 
to call the leader’s partner the 
“pone,” the word does not 
impress us as either graceful or 
significant. The other volumes 
are not without their merits; 
but, upon the whole, we award 
the palm to Mr Doe without 
any hesitation. He is original 
and far-sighted in his views; 
his boldness is duly attempered 
by prudence ; and he expresses 
himself in a style which, if it 
occasionally errs on the side 
of flippancy, is pointed and 
vivacious. In the few observa- 
tions which we propose to offer 
upon the game, we shall not 
scruple to draw when necessary 
upon Mr Doe’s resources. 

There is a preliminary matter, 
belonging rather to the region 
of etiquette, upon which it is 
impossible to insist too strongly. 
A player should diligently culti- 
vate an absolutely imperturb- 
able demeanour. Even at whist 
undue hesitation or precipi- 
tancy, a muttered expression 
of disgust, or an ill-concealed 
gesture of annoyance, may con- 
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vey information. Much more 
so at bridge. To reflect for 
any length of time before pass- 
ing a queen is a pretty broad 
hint as to the whereabouts of 
her royal consort. To pause 
for two or three minutes before 
deciding not to double is as 
good as an invitation to your 
partner to lead you a trump, 
or, if “no trumps” has been 
declared, to lead you his weak- 
est suit. Particular pains 
should be taken that the 
formula in which the declara- 
tion is made or passed should 
be always the same. H’ming 
and hawing should be avoided, 
and so should any inflections 
or intonations of the voice 
which betoken exultation or 
despair. The dealer should 
never “think we'll make it 
hearts” or be “afraid he must 
make it spades.” (The word 
“must” in. this connection is 
a trap into which even the 
scrupulous have been known to 
fall.) His partner, when the 
declaration is left to him, should 
not fetch a deep sigh as he 
makes spades, nor should the 
dealer respond by emitting a 
sepulchral, or even a superb, 
groan. Simple and obvious as 
such maxims are, they are too 
often neglected. It is all very 
well to say that players who 
know one another intimately 
and play together every day 
can afford not to stand upon 
punctilio. The “rigour of the 
game” should be every one’s 
motto as well as Mrs Battle’s, 
and a strict observance even 
of minute and trivial points 
(which these are not) is the 
best possible security for things 
going smoothly. It is super- 
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fluous to say that in playing 
with strangers such matters 
should be attended to with 
tenfold vigilance; for with 
“strangers” the prudent man, 
the bonus paterfamilias, never 
plays bridge at all. 

The capital feature in bridge 
is undoubtedly the declaration. 
Bad play may, of course, throw 
many tricks away, but it will 
never work so much mischief as 
consistently unsound declaring. 
Here we see that the bridge- 
table is, after all, but a micro- 
cosm, an epitome of the world. 
Here every type of character 
displays itself: the rash, the 
pusillanimous, the impulsive, 
the careful. Here shall you 
see opportunities flung away 
never to return, or boldly 
grasped and made the most of. 
The prize, as in life, goes to the 
man who steers most deftly 
between undue enterprise and 
undue timidity, who is not 
unduly elated by prosperity nor 
unduly depressed by reverses, 
and who, let us venture to add, 
makes the fewest mistakes. It 
is absolutely essential to keep 
one’s head. To be flustered at 
bridge is to be undone. Hence, 
apart from the obligations of 
politeness, it is to every one’s 
interest to be civil to his partner. 
Only so can you get any good 
work out of him. The provoca- 
tion to upbraid is often strong. 
It requires immense force of 
will to watch one’s partner 
massacring a fine pair of hands, 
and not to give vent to some 
sign of disapprobation. But 
the temptation should be man- 
fully resisted, or your partner 
will only play the worse. 

The difficulty of the declara- 
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tion is much enhanced by the 
imperative necessity of playing 
to the score, and the score in- 
cludes the state of the rubber 
as well as of the game, which is 
sometimes forgotten. You do 
not, standing at 28, or even 
with the game at love-all, de- 
clare “no trumps” upon’a hand 
on which you might be bound 
to make such a declaration 
with your opponents standing 
at 28 and you at love. When 
one trick in the least expensive 
suit will get your opponents 
out, there is nothing to be 
gained by declaring spades for 
protective purposes. If the 
game is to be pulled out of the 
fire, a supreme effort must be 
made, and, if that effort is 
destined to failure, you may as 
well, in Mr Doe’s sagacious 
words, be hanged for a sheep as 
fora lamb. On the other hand, 
if your opponents are standing 
at 24, you will not make hearts 
or diamonds trumps unless you 
have great strength in them, 
for the loss of the odd trick 
will mean the loss of the 
game. Nor will you double 
spades when the adversaries 
are at 24, unless you have an 
absolutely overwhelming hand, 
and your own score is such that 
four or five tricks in spades 
doubled will take you out. Mr 
Doe, by the bye, is extremely 
conservative and cautious with 
regard to doubling, but we are 
not prepared to say that he is 
wrong. Much depends upon 
your position relatively to the 
hand from which the declara- 
tion comes. If you are on its 
left, you may double with much 
greater confidence than if you 
are on its right. An extremely 
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neat and interesting point arises 
on the doubling of no trumps. 
You are not supposed to double 
unless you have a long suit, 
good for seven certain tricks, 
or for six certain tricks, with 
another ace in your hand. 
When you have doubled, it 
becomes your partner’s duty 
(contrary to the rules of no- 
trump play) to lead you his 
weakest instead of his strongest 
suit, the probability being that 
his weakest suit will turn out 
to be your strong one. It is 
highly desirable, however, be- 
fore you double no trumps on 
this principle, to make sure 
that your partner is acquainted 
with the convention, otherwise 
serious results will ensue. In 
America, the rule is that no one 
doubles trumps unless he has 
seven certain tricks in hearts, 
and accordingly the partner of 
the player who doubles leads a 
heart. But this convention is 
purely arbitrary, and lacks the 
refinement of the one which 
prevails in this country. At 
the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that the expediency even 
of the latter may be questioned, 
for it seems to preclude doubling 
no trumps on a really good all- 
round hand, with which you 
may be sitting comfortably over 
the player who made the dec- 
laration, and who has probably 
“gone light” in a desperate 
attempt to win the game. Such 
a mancuvre as doubling no 
trumps in these circumstances 
(which would arise very seldom) 
seems to be perfectly natural 
and legitimate, and it will be 
for consideration some day 
whether the rule at present 
accepted ought not to be re- 
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vised. Be that as it may, 
doubling should not be indulged 
in recklessly, without a sense 
of responsibility or without a 
careful reckoning of the conse- 
quences which may result if 
redoubling takes place. We 
have seen spades rattled up to 
the 100 limit in less than no 
time upon hands which afforded 
absolutely no justification for 
such a course. It is quite true 
that it is better for the dealer 
to “go light” or to redouble 
than for dummy to doso. The 
opposite side naturally “funks ” 
the concealed more than the 
exposed hand. But, except in 
so far as the recollection of 
this truth may carry one, mere 
“bluffing” has no part or lot 
in bridge, for every card must 
sooner or later be “seen.” As 
for the players who double 
spades “on principle” merely 
because a trick in spades counts 
a wretched 2, the less said 
about them the better. 

Unless, perhaps, his score 
stands at 28, the first question 
which a dealer or his partner 
should ask himself at any state 
of the game is, Can I make 
“no trumps” on my hand? 
Mr Doe insists strongly upon 
this, and goes so far as to say 
that the man who has never 
made “no trumps” and lost 
three tricks in them has not 
made “no trumps” often enough. 
When you have four aces in 
your hand, it requires no great 
access of courage to make the 
declaration, for that circum- 
stance alone entitles you to 
score 100 by way of honours, 
and 100 is exactly the amount 
of the rubber points. Nor with 
three aces and anything to back 
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them up is there much room for 
dubiety. It is as we gradually 
descend the scale of strength 
that the decision becomes a 
matter of difficulty. Mr Doe 
states very clearly and con- 
cisely the rules at which his 
experience and observation have 
enabled him to arrive, and we 
are satisfied that they are 
thoroughly trustworthy guides 
in the main. But we will not 
vouch for the correctness of the 
reasoning by which he attains 
his results. We have been 
blessed with practically no apti- 
tude for mathematical prob- 
lems, and to work out whether 
a given hand contains “ half-a- 
trick-making card” above the 
average would probably involve 
the postponement of our de- 
claration for at least a quarter 
of an hour. We daresay they 
are all right, and we are quite 
prepared to accept them on 
trust ; but Mr Doe’s calcula- 
tions, though presented in the 
most straightforward and un- 
pedantic manner possible, re- 
mind us somewhat of the 
elaborate series of figures by 
which Hoyle sought to justify 
his conclusions, and which (as 
the reader of ‘Cavendish’s” 
historical chapter doubtless re- 
members) were received with 
scepticism and ridicule by con- 
temporary pamphleteers. In 
one other matter with regard 
to the declaration we conceive 
Mr Doe to be absolutely sound, 
—we mean the prophylactic or 
precautionary declaration of 
spades. When the dealer has 
a hand which does not hold 
out the possibility, or even 
the likelihood, of a single 
trick, he should declare spades 
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himself, instead of leaving the 
declaration to his partner, as 
he naturally would. The ob- 
ject of so doing is to avert 
the disaster which would cer- 
tainly attend the declaration of 
“no trumps” by his partner on 
alight hand. It is rather dis- 
tressing to obey this rule with 
a feeling of pride at your 
superior play and then dis- 
cover your partner with a 
strong no-trumper, or seven 
hearts to the ace, king, queen ; 
but one example to the contrary 
does not disprove a principle, 
and in nine cases out of ten 
we believe that the rule will 
prove salutary. Assuming the 
score to be love-all, the very 
worst that can befall the 
dealer who observes it is the 
loss of seven tricks in spades 
doubled. 

We cannot examine in de- 
tail the principles which Mr 
Doe lays down for the declara- 
tion when “no trumps ” is out 
of the question. It must suffice 
to note that they are all based 
upon common-sense, and that 
he is by no means wedded to 
views which may often be heard 
confidently expressed at the 
bridge-table. On the contrary, 
he seems thoroughly able and 
willing to form his own opinion 
on all questions whether de- 
batable or not. Some of the 
doctrines he enunciates are not 
very recondite. Few, except 
the flighty or the inexperienced, 
would hesitate to believe that, 
with four honours in hearts, 
that suit should invariably be 
made trumps, unless you hap- 
pen also to hold four aces, 
when of course “no trumps” 


should be declared. A very 
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good specimen of Mr Doe’s 
candour and intelligence will 
be found in his discussion of 
the much more difficult ques- 
tion of what should be done 
when you have four honours 
in diamonds in your hand, 
and that hand a possible no- 
trumper. Mr Doe’s_ view 
briefly is that you should de- 
clare diamonds, unless you 
happen also to have three 
aces, when the possibility of 
making more by tricks will 
outweigh the superior value 
of the honours in diamonds. 
Mr Doe, again, will by no 
means accept the very common 
view that a black suit should 
never be declared by the dealer. 
Certain combinations may oc- 
cur which make such a de- 
claration eminently advisable ; 
and with a very strong hand 
in spades or clubs the chances 
are that you will do better in 
either than if your partner 
makes a red suit trumps on 
a light hand, which in the 
circumstances he may quite 
well be tempted to do. One 
of the most ingenious, though 
at first sight paradoxical, pro- 
positions laid down by our 
Mentor is, that if you hold a 
doubtful no-trumper with 
marked weakness in spades 
you should declare no trumps, 
whereas if you are strong in 
spades you should leave it to 
your partner. Conversely, the 
dealer’s partner, if the declara- 
tion is left to him and he holds 
a hand of the same character, 
should make “no trumps” if 
he is very weak in spades, and 
spades if he has strength in 
that suit. We leave it to our 
readers to work out for them- 


selves the reasoning on which 
this advice is founded; but we 
are quite clear that Mr Doe 
has proved his case. 

“On the subject of leaving the 
declaration, which is, of course, 
merely a branch of the main 
question, we have no fault to 
find with Mr Doe. And we 
think he is particularly wise in 
calling attention to an element 
which no rules can attempt to 
provide for, nor any theories to 
neutralise. Something in de- 
claring or leaving must depend 
on the idiosyncrasy of your 
partner. If he knows his 
partner to be habitually rash 
in his declarations, it may be 
wise for the dealer at a critical 
juncture of the game to stretch 
a point and make the declara- 
tion himself rather than leave 
it in accordance with Cocker. 
Similarly, if the dealer has 
left it to dummy, the latter 
should think twice before de- 
claring “no trumps” upon a 
hand which it will obviously 
require a good deal of nerve 
and skill to make the most 
of, if he is aware that the 
play of the cards is not the 
dealer’s strong point. It is, 
perhaps, one of the charms of 
bridge that the personal factor 
can never be wholly eliminated. 
It would be absurd to attach 
too much importance to it, but 
equally foolish to disregard it. 
Its presence is one of the facts, 
though by no means the only 
one, which entitle us to sum 
up the whole discussion by 
saying that, however valuable 
the most carefully devised rules 
and systems of calculation may 
be, the declaration must, in the 
ultimate resort, be very largely 
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a matter of impression. How 
is it that some men succeed 
in business while others fail? 
How is it that some men are 
in all the “ good things,” while 
others have the knack of getting 
into all the bad things at top 
prices? Industry may count 
for much, and so may ability 
in the narrower sense of the 
word, But the quality which 
the successful men possess and 
the unsuccessful lack is a 
species of instinct which de- 
fies analysis—a nose for what 
is likely to turn out well, a 
subtle power of forecasting the 
future, which can by no pos- 
sibility be codified and digested 
into rules. Even so is it with 
bridge. The best and most 
successful player is he who, 
albeit thoroughly versed in the 
theory of the game, is able by 
a sort of intuition correctly to 
estimate the chances both for 
and against him, and to reg- 
ulate his action accordingly. 
The play of bridge with a 
suit declared trumps is identical 
with that of dummy-whist, ex- 
cept that the first card has to 
be led before dummy’s hand is 
exposed, and that the declara- 
tion, or the leaving of the declar- 
ation, affords some information 
as to the strength of the dealer's 
hand. With no trumps, the 
principles of play are materially 
different, and the establishment 
of the long suit becomes the 
object to which everything else 
must be subordinated. True, 
the object of whist is generally 
the same, as “Cavendish ” has 
taught us; but many things 
may occur in the course of a 
whist hand to divert the energies 
of the players to an attempt to 
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win the game by other means— 
e.g., by a double ruff. In bridge 
with no trumps, that is, of 
course, an impossibility; and 
hence the immediate return of 
a partner’s original lead (which 
should be from his longest suit) 
is a duty which can only be 
neglected, under pain of heavy 
censure, for extremely urgent 
reasons, such as the possession 
of a long and established suit 
in your own hand. Thus it is 
imperative in playing to no 
trumps to forget much that one 
has learned at whist; and so it 
is also when playing to a trump 
suit. Dummy play at whist is 
obviously different from the 
play of the four-handed game ; 
and most whist-players are 
naturally more familiar with 
the latter than with the former. 
They are therefore apt to import 
into bridge a number of prac- 
tices which are wholly out of 
place, and which they cannot 
make too much haste to aban- 
don. Other rules there are 
which should be adhered to 
even more scrupulously than at 
whist. Among such is the lead 
from the fourth best, than which 
nothing is more valuable in 
conveying information to your 
partner. False cards are almost 
always inexcusable in playing 
against dummy ; but the dealer, 
who plays dummy’s hand, may 
indulge in them freely to con- 
siderable advantage. 

The lead of a singleton may 
often be extremely profitable, 
especially if your partner be an 
old enough hand to make a 
shrewd guess, from what he 
himself holds and from the 
cards exposed on the table, that 
you desire a ruff. As a rule, at 
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bridge, you should have very 
little diffidence in forcing your 
partner although you happen to 
be weak in trumps; and we 
have seen at least as many 
rubbers lost as saved, even at 
whist, by a pedantic observance 
of the prohibition against doing 
so. But if a singleton lead is fre- 
quently successful, we agree with 
Mr Doe in holding that the lead 
from two cards, whether in the 
hope of a ruff in the third 
round, or from any other motive, 
is almost invariably a bad one. 
There is one variety of it which 
is especially objectionable and 
dangerous. The dealer, we shall 
say, holds ace and two small 
diamonds, and dummy holds 
queen and one small diamond. 
The dealer, having just grasped 
the advantages of leading a 
strengthening card through to 
a winner in the partner’s hand, 
leads dummy’s queen of dia- 
monds. The player on dummy’s 
left puts up the king, if he has 
it and any common-sense, the 
dealer is compelled to take the 
king with his ace, and thus the 
whole diamond suit is cleared 
for the adversaries at one blow. 
Nor is the dealer much better 
off if the king happens to lie in 
the fourth hand; and therefore 
such a combination of cards as 
we have figured had best be 
left severely alone. One other 
lesson may be learned from our 
example—viz., the expediency 
of covering a high card. How 
often have we seen a king 
twice guarded held up second 
in hand when a queen was 
led, with the result that it 
ultimately fell to the ace, and 
that the ten in a partner’s hand, 
which would otherwise infallibly 
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have made, is involved in a 
common ruin! No doubt the 
judicious and _ well - reasoned 
holding up of a winning card is 
a most important element in 
the play. But then, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to be sure that 
your holding up 7s judicious and 
reasonable. For every instance 
of brilliant and successful hold- 
ing up, we have observed half- 
a-dozen in which the only result 
of the operation has been to 
present the other side with an 
additional trick, which perhaps 
meant the difference of the 
game. Therefore our advice to 
the aspirant would be, to ab- 
stain from holding up merely 
with the vague idea of retain- 
ing the command of the adver- 
saries’ suit. Unless he has a 
well-defined aim in view, which 
there is a reasonable prospect 
of his attaining by this “little 
manoovre,” he had better play 
the commonplace and straight- 
forward game, and make his 
winner without delay. 

To attempt to describe with 
anything like exhaustiveness 
the subtleties in play of which 
bridge is capable in really 
skilful hands would demand 
at least a whole number of 
‘Maga.’ But we trust that 
enough has been said to justify 
the view that the game has 
boundless potentialities, and 
that so far from being only a 
medium for speculation, it is in 
truth a far higher test of the 
mental powers than almost 
any other card game regularly 
played in this country. To 
watch bridge as played by a 
quartette of good players is a 
high intellectual treat; to be 
permitted to join them is a 
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privilege which can only atone 
for the painful sense of in- 
feriority it entails if it be, in 
the language of the theologians, 
diligently “improved.” As in 
golf, so in bridge: the only 
road to proficiency is to play 
with others who are better than 
oneself. In this way alone 
can one hope to acquire some- 
thing of that clear and com- 
prehensive vision which, almost 
from the very beginning of a 
hand, seems to realise how the 
game is to go. The mere 
“reading of a hand” is an 
achievement which to _ the 
novice seems as mysterious as 
Chinese, but to the expert is 
simply the result of instantane- 
ous inference applied to the 
record of accurate observation. 
It is hard to attain perfection 
if one plays with people who, 
from the beginning to the end 
of a game, have no conception 
of the true drift of events, who 
never mark the fall of the 
cards, for whom their partner’s 
discard has no significance, and 
who, with four tierce majors 
in their hand, would contrive 
some means of not making even 
little slam. Yet the ideal 
player, though he carefully 
prepares his scheme of cam- 
paign, is never so absorbed in 
his plans for the future as to 
take his eyes off the table. 
He is ever on the alert; his 
thoughts are never concentrated 
upon his own hand ; his head is 
never among the clouds. It 
is the laudable effort to look 
ahead which leads to revoking ; 
and revokes are not only much 
more numerous at bridge than 
at whist, but are much less 
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frequently remarked. Whether 
the penalty for revoking is not, 
at present, too severe, may be 
doubted : it seems to have been 
borrowed from the whist code 
without much _ consideration. 
Probably, too, there are other 
weak places in the rules for 
which time and experience will 
suggest remedies. Meanwhile, 
the rules are good enough to 
go on with. It may be that 
whist is at present undergoing 
merely a suspension, and not a 
total extinction, of vitality, and 
that bridge will shortly retire 
into the comparative obscurity 
whence it emerged. For our 
own part, we are disposed to 
think otherwise. The better it 
is known, the better it seems to 
be liked. The length of time 
that a rubber may occupy, 
which seemed likely to militate 
against its popularity, has not 
turned out to be so serious 
a drawback as was expected, 
for as men get accustomed to 
the game they learn to play 
quicker. Its extreme difficulty 
will not act as an obstacle to 
its triumphant march. Those 
who are destined always to be 
bad players will never appreci- 
ate how difficult it is; to those 
who aspire to better things, 
its difficulty will but supply an 
additional stimulus to exertion. 
And, finally, we conceive the 
best guarantee for the perman- 
ence of an intensely fascinating 
game to lie in this, that genera- 
tions, if not centuries, must 
elapse before the elements of 
initiative and individuality are 
crushed out of the play by a 
hide-bound code of written or 
conventional law. 
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ARMY SHOOTING, AND ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


BY AN INFANTRY OFFICER. 


THE revolutions in modern 
warfare produced by the numer- 
ous improvements in firearms 
make it more than ever essential 
that each individual soldier 
should be a reliable marksman 
—able to pick out an object to 
fire at, and be certain of hitting 
it. The days of firing into the 
“brown” on the off-chance of 
winging one of the covey are 
over, and it is no longer suf- 
ficient to pump in lead without 
taking aim. The lead-pumping 
can be done much more effec- 
tively nowadays with such 
things as Maxims and pom- 
poms, and the soldier in the 
fighting line will in the future 
have to husband his ammuni- 
tion, for only under exceptional 
circumstances can he expect, 
when once he has entered the 
zone of fire, to have his ammu- 
nition replenished during his 
advance. The new method of 
training the soldier is tending 
towards inculcating habits of 
self - reliance and _  indepen- 
dence of action; the private 
soldier is to become a human 
being capable of thinking and 
acting for himself, and not, 
as he has too often hitherto 
been, a mere machine. The 
machine was good enough in 
the days of the old “Brown 
Bess,” when troops could be 
manceuvred in close formation 
to within 300 yards of the 
enemy ; but now that it is 
necessary to shake out into a 


series of thin and often widely 
extended lines at 1000 yards, 
it is obvious that men who may 
find themselves 10 or 20 yards 
away from a comrade, and per- 
haps 100 yards from a section 
commander, must to a certain 
extent “play the game off their 
own bats.” A sportsman who 
has indulged in big-game shoot- 
ing will appreciate what this 
means better than any one else, 
more especially if ho has done 
his own stalking without being 
dry-nursed by a gillie; and I 
may here remark that were it 
possible to give every British 
soldier a month’s deer-stalking 
in the year, we should have the 
finest field-service shots in the 
world. But this can never be, 
and all that we can hope to do 
is to train on such artificial 
lines as shall as nearly as pos- 
sible approach the real, and 
this training is what I propose 
discussing. 

Every man whose eyesight 
is not defective can, if he is 
properly instructed and if he 
gives his mind to it, become 
a thoroughly good shot at a 
fixed mark, and there should 
be no men in the army with 
defective eyesight, by which I 
imply that the soldier’s eye- 
sight should be _ periodically 
tested by specialists, and that 
a high standard of vision 


should be demanded—not only 
ordinary “acuteness of vision,” 
but also “alertness of vision.” 
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Formerly there was a certain 
amount of difficulty in induc- 
ing recruits not to “funk” 
their rifles: both the Snider 
and the Martini had a con- 
siderable recoil, which was a 
great trial to the novice, and 
which some men could never 
get over. With the present 
rifle this is entirely absent, 
the “kick” being quite in- 
appreciable, so that the nerves 
of the recruit are no longer 
a factor in his instruction. It 
is of course necessary to walk 
before you can run, and con- 
sequently the fixed - target 
practice must be carried out 
thoroughly before going on to 
practice under what may be 
termed battlefield conditions, 
though I admit that there are 
occasionally to be found men 
who are indifferent shots at a 
fixed target but almost brilliant 
ones at anything on the move. 
They are, however, few and 
far between; but the know- 
ledge that such men do exist 
makes it necessary, in my 
opinion, to give even the worst 
fixed-target shots a trial at a 
moving object. Better shoot- 
ing also, I think, might be 
got out of the service rifles, 
if something could be done in 
the way of fitting the stocks 
to the length of arm, &c., of 
the men using them. 

In criticising the musketry 
training of the army, I do 
not in any way claim superior 
knowledge, or infallibility in 
my ideas, which have been 
formed simply out of practical 
experience both in teaching 
rifle-shooting and in stalking; 
and in any suggestions that I 
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offer I disregard such things 
as expense, paucity of officers, 
battalions under strength, 
nights in bed, and the like, 
under the impression that the 
nation in the future intends 
to have a home army un- 
trammelled by drawbacks _ of 
this nature. My principal com- 
plaint against the authorities 
is the absurdly small number 
of rounds that the soldier is, 
as a rule, compelled to fire in 
the year—viz., for infantry 
200 rounds, and for cavalry 
150, with the addition of a 
few more rounds per man for 
field-firing. To imagine that 
a man can be anything of a 
shot with so small an expendi- 
ture of ammunition is ridic- 
ulous. Moreover, he fires off 
all his rounds in ten days, 
and, unless he visits the range 
for his own amusement, does 
not fire off his rifle again for 
a year. Under such circum- 
stances it cannot be expected 
that the average shot can be 
converted into a brilliant one. 
The fact is, that musketry has 
usually been regarded as an 
inconvenient and unpleasant 
necessity. The general grudges 
the time during which the 
regiments of his brigade are 
broken up for their musketry 
course, and the colonel and 
the adjutant have similar re- 
grets at not being able to 
get the battalion together for 
drill; while to the majority of 
company officers the range is, 
to say the least, an irksome 
and disagreeable nuisance. The 
civilian will doubtless consider 
this a serious indictment; but 
if he knew what a course of 
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musketry very frequently en- 
tails, he would no longer wonder 
at the distaste which many 
officers have for the range. 
In many home stations the 
range is situated three or four 
miles from barracks—at least 
an hour’s march: there is no 
excitement about the practice ; 
the bulk of the men take no 
interest in it, and the one 
thought is how long it will 
be before every one has fired 
off his rounds and the company 
will be able to march home. 
All this is radically wrong, 
and some means should be 
devised to make rifle-shooting 
not only less distasteful but 
even popular. The prizes and 
badges for good shooting appeal 
to the few only; the majority 
go through their course much 
in the same spirit as the con- 
vict on the treadmill; what is 


wanted is either an impetus 
to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
laggards or more compulsory 


practice. Before going into 
this matter, however, I will 
say something as to the present 
course of instruction. 

The recruits are instructed 
by the assistant-adjutant (a 
modern title for the instructor 
of musketry), who is usually 
selected because he is known 
to be an enthusiast about 
everything connected with 
shooting. The course com- 
mences with eight days’ pre- 
liminary drill, which includes 
lectures and practical instruc- 
tion in the care and description 
of arms and ammunition, theor- 
etical principles, firing exercise, 
aiming drill, and judging dis- 
tance. After this the twenty- 
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seven range practices at fixed 
targets take place. These 
consist of sixteen “deliberate 
individual” practices (of seven 
rounds each) at distances be- 
tween 200 and 800 yards, 
standing, kneeling, and lying 
down, according to the dis- 
tance. Then follow four 
“rapid individual” practices, 
and lastly seven practices in 
volleys and independent firing 
(rapid and deliberate). The 
grand total of rounds thus 
expended amounts to 189, 
though an additional eleven 
rounds per man are allowed 
for the purpose of giving 
further practice to bad or in- 
different shots. There is little 
fault to be found with this 
course, and as the assistant- 
adjutant has the power of 
putting back a recruit for fur- 
ther practice whenever he likes, 
the required standard (not 
particularly high) is eventually 
reached by all. The recruits 
generally are interested in their 
shooting, but chiefly for the 
reason that if they fail to get 
the qualifying number of points, 
they will be longer at it. 

Now comes the annual course 
of the trained soldier. During 
the year he has to attend at 
least eight (ze, he probably 
attends exactly eight) drills 
in firing exercise, aiming, and 
fire discipline, and eight judg- 
ing distance practices; then 
immediately before starting his 
course he has two days’ pre- 
liminary drill, similar to that 
which he went through as a 
recruit. The range - practice 
rounds are expended as fol- 
lows: 42 rounds “deliberate 
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individual,” 200 to 800 yards; 
56 rounds “volleys and inde- 
pendent”; and 20 rounds 
“attack practice” ; the remain- 
ing 81 rounds being fired, at 
the discretion of the company 
and battalion commanders, in 
“field” practices (at moving and 
vanishing targets, &c.) As far 
as it goes, the trained soldier’s 
course is a fairly practical one, 
—it starts with brushing up his 
“pot-shot” firing, and goes on 
to battlefield work in section 
formation ; but something more 
than all this is wanted to make 
the soldier a really good shot. 
To produce good results, every 
soldier in every regiment should 
be educated to consider that 
unless he can shoot straight, 
he is an encumbrance to an 
army in the field; that he is 
no better than a dummy figure 
—and much more expensive— 


and that in the eyes of the 
nation he is an absolute fraud. 

As matters stand, more than 
fifty per cent of the officers and 
men of the army look on mus- 
ketry as a drudgery, though 
it is unfair to imagine that 


all regiments are alike in 
this respect. Some regiments 
—generally those in which 
esprit de corps is carefully 
fostered—are exceedingly keen 
about their figure of merit, and 
are to be found always near 
the top of the list,—sa result 
brought about, not by the 
expenditure of the annual 200 
rounds, but, strange as it may 
seem, by the private enter- 
prise of the regimental rifle 
club in the men’s leisure time. 
It comes to this, then, that the 
gool shooting of the army 
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depends chiefly on the volun- 
tary practice of each regiment, 
which again depends on the 
enthusiasm of the officers of 
the regiment, and on the prox- 
imity of the range to barracks. 
Without enthusiastic officers 
and an accessible range, the 
men will do nothing —and 
small wonder. 

The range question is a 
difficult one, and is being well 
thought out by the authorities, 
who are fully alive to the 
importance of the matter ; but 
in the majority of cases full- 
sized ranges will never be 
possible within three miles or 
so of barracks, and very fre- 
quently they must remain at a 
much greater distance, neces- 
sitating the formation, as now, 
of musketry camps. But in 
these days of electric trams and 
light railways, it should be 
feasible, when the range is 
within four miles of barracks, 
to get the men on to it in a 
quarter of an hour. One can- 
not expect men to spend their 
spare time and money in rifle- 
shooting when they have to 
march three miles to the range 
properly dressed and accoutred, 
and then probably only have 
time to fire off a dozen rounds, 
There are some stations with a 
range within a stone’s-throw of 
barracks, where the men can 
lounge on to the range in any 
kit they please, and I know 
from personal experience that 
this means an enormous in- 
crease in interest in shooting: 
hundreds join the regimental 
rifle club in place of tens, and 
competitions two or three times 
a-week fill to overflowing. The 
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regiments in these favoured 
stations pile on points to their 
figure of merit, only, however, 
to drop them again as soon as 
the time comes to move on to 
rangeless quarters. It is all- 
important, therefore, to provide 
accessible ranges, so far as 
possible, for all stations; and 
where this cannot be done, 
miniature ranges for Morris- 
tube practice should be estab- 
lished on a large scale in 
barracks. They should be open 
at all times of the day, and 
should be lighted with electric 
light and kept open until tattoo. 
If these miniature ranges were 
in the vicinity of the recreation- 
room, and if an element of 
sport were allowed to enter 
into them, there is no reason 
why the soldier should not 
prefer amusement of this kind 
to loafing or sitting in the 
canteen. <A service rifle fitted 
with a Morris-tube and adapted 
sights is an excellent substitute 
for a rook-rifle, and there can 
be no better practice than 
shooting at small moving and 
vanishing figures, such as were 
to be seen in the “jungle” 
shooting- galleries at many of 
the London Exhibitions a few 
years ago. 

With regard to the keenness 
of officers there is much to be 
said: every one is aware that if 
the officer gives him a lead the 
British soldier will do anything, 
and what can be done in a 
regiment by an officer keen on 
shooting is frequently notice- 
able when the command of a 
company changes hands and 
the next annual course is fired. 
So is it also with the higher 
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ranks: if a general’s hobby is 
known to be musketry, the 
commanding officers of regi- 
ments in his command evince 
an extraordinary enthusiasm 
for rifle practice, which quickly 
descends to all the officers of 
the regiments and to the men. 
But this enthusiasm should be 
natural to all officers, and 
should not require the spur of 
the fear of an adverse confi- 
dential report to bring it into 
existence. A wise order issued 
some few years since made it 
compulsory for subalterns to go 
through the annual course with 
their companies, and there is 
no doubt that this has done a 
deal of good, as most officers 
have sufficient amour propre to 
wish to shoot better than their 
men, and consequently train 
themselves for the event by 
regular private practice. The 
men, seeing their officers going 
down to the range in their 
spare time, will with a very 
little encouragement do _ the 
same. 

Now for suggestions for im- 
proving the shooting. In the 
first place, I would have every 
officer more or less of an expert 
both in the theory of musketry 
and in practice: he should go 
through the Hythe course 
either just before he joins his 
regiment or as soon after he 
joins as possible-—the former 
for choice ; he should then fire 
a recruits’ course with the 
recruits of his regiment, and 
afterwards the annual course 
with his company. The num- 
ber of points made in his 
course might be entered in 
the officers’ confidential report, 
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with a special remark by the 
commanding officer on his zeal 
in the matter of musketry. As 
a stimulus I suggest that 
officers who are marksmen 
should wear a distinguishing 
badge like the men, which 
would probably touch the esprit 
de corps of the regiment, and 
induce all officers to practise 
regularly in order to be able to 
wear the distinctive badge. 
Furthermore, I would require a 
last-course marksman’s certifi- 
cate from every officer going up 
for examination for promotion. 

As far as the men’s training 
is concerned, the allowance of 
ammunition must be vastly 
increased —in fact, must be 
practically unstinted — before 
much improvement can be ex- 
pected: then, with miniature 
ranges and shooting - galleries, 
as I have already advocated, 
some solid results might be 
forthcoming. As soon as the 
recruit has learned to handle 
his rifle he should be carefully 
instructed with the Morris- 
tube, firing at a fixed target a 
certain number of rounds each 
day up to the time for the com- 
mencement of his preliminary 
drills. While performing these 
drills the number of daily 
rounds should be increased, and 
until the result of this practice 
proves that he knows how to 
aim, the recruit should not 
commence his actual course of 
shooting. The twenty-seven 
practices can then be performed 
under conditions as at present, 
though all second-class shots 
should be given further in- 
struction with the Morris-tube, 
and bad shots put through 
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another recruits’ course. Be- 
fore, however, deciding on this 
latter expedient, the instructor 
should give his indifferent shots 
a trial, in the “jungle” gal- 
lery, at moving and vanishing 
objects; for if a man shows 
himself to possess the qualities 
that make a smart “snap” 
shot, he will be as valuable on 
active service as any one. This 
style of shooting is a knack, 
art, gift, or whatever you like 
to call it; and the recruit who 
can bowl over running and 
vanishing figures has in him 
something out of the ordinary. 
It is a matter of rapid or alert 
vision, a quick brain, judgment, 
and hand and eye working in 
unison—qualities of the highest 
value to the soldier on the 
modern battlefield, but seldom 
found to be inborn in the British 
recruit. The reason for this is, 
I believe, that country lads are 
slow thinkers, though their 
vision is wide; and that the 
recruits that come from the 
towns are sharp-witted, but 
with narrow vision, since the 
surroundings in which they are 
brought up are confined. 

But to return to the recruits’ 
course, with which I have not 
yet done. After he has con- 
cluded the above-mentioned 
fixed-target practices, he may 
be said to have passed the first 
stage—he has learned to walk ; 
he has now to be taught to run. 
This is certainly a difficult part 
of his instruction; but I think I 
am right in saying that, with 
patience, most men can be made 
good “snap”. shots. Hitherto 
no attempt has been made to 
train the individual recruit in 
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this style of shooting, though 
trained soldiers are instructed 
collectively (ze, in sections), 
and occasionally individually, 
in firing at moving and vanish- 
ing targets. I propose that in 
future every recruit shall be put 
through a course of individual 
field practices of such a nature 
as will fit him to depend solely 
on his own ability to pick off 
the enemy who is trying to 
pick off him. In making this 
proposal, I am fully aware that 
the assistant-adjutant will de- 
clare that he has no time to 
undertake it. If this be so, 
then let there be a deputy- 
assistant-adjutant; or, better 
still, let the company officers 
train their own recruits. The 
great point is that it has to be 
done. It isabsurd to train men 
to skirmish at wide intervals, 
and to tell them that they must 
learn to rely on their own 
resources, if they have never 
been taught to shoot for them- 
selves. 

These are my suggestions for 
the second part of the recruits’ 
course. Six days’ practice in 
the “jungle” gallery (firing at 
least 50 rounds a-day), followed 
by another 200 rounds on the 
range. The range practices 
should be all individual ones, 
and should be made as realistic 
and interesting as_ possible. 
Modern ranges are fitted with 
appliances for vanishing and 
moving targets, and of course 
the targets can be made of any 
size or shape required ; but it 
should always be assumed that 
the target is firing at the firer, 
and the latter should advance 
to the firing-point as if he were 





actually under fire, and he 
should deliver his fire from 
behind some species of cover, 
which can easily be improvised 
out of sacks stuffed with straw, 
old boxes, &c. It is a most 
important feature of the prac- 
tice; and the instructor, stand- 
ing behind the recruit, should 
carefully correct each man’s 
position, so that he may learn 
to fire without exposing his 
body more than is absolutely 
necessary. A man who has 
been accustomed to fire only 
from an open firing-point finds 
considerable difficulty in shoot- 
ing from behind cover, and all 
this should be taught before- 
hand, and not left to be dis- 
covered on the battlefield. If 
the man has to learn anything 
in time of war, he has not been 
properly trained in time of 
peace. I need not enter into 
the details of these practices, 
except merely to suggest what 
they might include. Known 
and unknown distances; run- 
ning man, advancing, retiring, 
and passing across the front 
both ways; vanishing head and 
shoulders, appearing at uncer- 
tain spots in front and on the 
flanks ; cavalry at the gallop, 
and a score of other things, 
would all be useful, and would 
require very little ingenuity to 
devise. 

When the recruit has thus 
expended his full allowance of, 
say, 400 rounds satisfactorily, 
he will be fit to take his place 
in the ranks and go through 
the trained soldiers’ course with 
his company. The first part of 
this course I would leave much 
as now performed, adding to it 
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another 250 rounds, to be ex- 
pended under conditions very 
similar to those suggested for 
the second part of the recruits’ 
course. The whole of this 
annual course should be got 
through in about a fortnight, 
firing both morning and after- 
noon, and it should be regarded 
as an examination or test of the 
year’s musketry training of the 
men, not as the course is now— 
viz., the sole training that they 
get in the year. One great 
drawback to really useful prac- 
tices in the United Kingdom 
is the confined nature of the 
ranges, and of ground gener- 
ally: in India, Egypt, South 
Africa, and other foreign sta- 
tions matters are different, and 
any amount of variable ground 
is available. Where this is the 
case, the individual practices in 
the second part of the men’s 
course should be carried out on 
ground which the men have 
never been on before, and on 
which all distances have to be 
estimated by the firer. Pits or 
a trench dug on a wide arc 
could hold the vanishing tar- 
gets, which could thus be made 
to appear suddenly in various 
places, necessitating the firer 
keeping his eyes open. Simil- 
arly, targets to appear at un- 
known distances from the firer 
could be with little trouble 
arranged. And in all these 
practices it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the men be drilled 


into taking advantage of the 
natural cover to be found on 
the ground, and taught to work 
as if on the actual battlefield. 
Men thus trained would in war- 
time save the country millions 
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of rounds of ammunition, and it 
would no longer take the pro- 
verbial ton of lead to kill one of 
the enemy. Surely it is wiser 
to spend money freely on am- 
munition in peace-time, with 
the prospect of doing deadly 
execution when war breaks out, 
and thus bringing it to a rapid 
close, than to stint the ammuni- 
tion and send into the field 
partially trained men, incapable 
of making the best use of their 
weapons. Our present policy 
is, to say the least, a “ penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish ” one, 
which, however, the nation has 
probably already discovered. 
More ammunition, therefore, 
must be granted for practice, 
—not twice as much, but cer- 
tainly four times as much, as 
now. Light hundred rounds 
per man is, in my opinion, the 
minimum that should be ex- 
pended in the twelve months: 
half of that would be devoted to 
the annual course, the outlines 
of which I have sketched above, 
and the remainder throughout 
the year. Now, as to this all- 
the-year-round practice. It is 
useless a man spending a fort- 
night at musketry and then 
lying fallow for the rest of the 
year; he must be at it regu- 
larly, and every soldier should 
fire thirty - five rounds each 
month. This would be no 
very arduous undertaking, as 
it would only mean two days in 
the month on the range for each 
company. Of course, every one 
would grumble, from the com- 
manding officer downwards ; 
but this need not be taken into 
consideration : there will be 
plenty of grumbling when the 
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different contemplated reforms 
take place in the army. Be- 
sides the range practices, much 
good can be done in barracks 
by constant practice with the 
Morris -tube, especially in the 
“jungle” gallery, and it is here 
that the many wet days una- 
vailable for parades should be 
spent. 

There is another matter to 
which I should like to refer— 
viz., regimental rifle clubs, 
which, as I have said elsewhere, 
have been so far mainly respon- 
sible for the shooting of the 
army. Every regiment, and in 
some regiments every company, 
has its rifle club, supported by 
the subscriptions of the officers 
and men, and assisted by Govern- 
ment, in so far as a certain 
amount of ammunition can be 
purchased by the clubs at a 
slight reduction. These clubs 
hold periodical rifle meetings 
for their members, and give 
prizes; while they also defray 
the expenses of teams com- 
peting at the larger rifle meet- 
ings. As the backbone of army 
shooting they are excellent insti- 
tutions, but the weak point 
about them is that they fail to 
draw the bad shots; for if a 
man has got it into his head 
that he cannot shoot, and is not 
likely to win a prize, he will not 
join the rifle club. This may 
in a measure be overcome, 
as many regiments have real- 
ised, by having handicaps and 
class competitions—for marks- 
men, for second-class shots, for 
third-class shots, and so on. 
However, in spite of every in- 
ducement, and under the most 
favourable circumstances as to 


the situation of the range, I 
doubt very much if a regimental 
rifle club ever has more than 
75 per cent of the men of the 
regiment on the roll of mem- 
bers; while if the range is two 
or three miles from barracks, the 
club practically ceases to exist. 
More encouragement should be 
given to these rifle clubs, and 
they should be able to draw an 
unlimited amount of ammuni- 
tion free of all charge, on cer- 
tain conditions—e.g., that 90 
per cent of the men of the 
regiment were members, that 
meetings were held twice a- 
month, and that all members 
fired with fair regularity. If 
something of this kind were 
done, it might be advisable to 
modify the extended course of 
instruction that I recommended 
for the trained soldier, though 
members of the club who had 
not fired a given number of 
rounds in any month, as well as 
non-members, would have to 
receive regular instruction. 

No scheme for the improve- 
ment of army shooting can be 
complete unless it deals with 
some sort of regular training 
for the men of the Reserve; 
but the best means of carrying 
this out can be left to the 
authorities to decide. That 
the reserve-man must be kept 
up to the mark is certain, and 
it would be quite possible to 
make his pay dependent on 
regular monthly practice under 
the local volunteer sergeant- 
instructor. 

In conclusion, let me sum up 
the main points of my argu- 
ment. The present conditions 
of warfare necessitate an im- 
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provement in rifle - shooting, 
and consequently an improved 
method of training, for which 
more time, more ammunition, 
and better ranges are required. 
Leaving the details to be worked 
out by those in authority, I offer 
the following suggestions for 
raising the standard of the 
shooting of the army :— 

1. The number of rounds to 
be expended by each 
man during the year 
to be at least 800. 

2. Thirty-five rounds per man 
to be fired in each of the 
twelve months. 

3. Three hundred and eighty 
to 400 rounds per man 
to be fired in the annual 
course, which is to be 
divided into three parts 
—viz., individual fixed- 


target practices as now; 
sectional practices much 
as now, with careful 
training in fire - discip- 
line, &c.; and individual 
battlefield practices. 


4, Miniature galleries in bar- 


racks to be improved and - 
enlarged. 


5. More support and encour- 


agement to be given by 
Government to regi- 
mental rifle clubs. 


6. All officers to be impressed 


with the idea that the 
issue of modern battles 
depends on the straight 
shooting of the infantry 
soldier, and consequently 
on the zeal and energy 
displayed by officers in 
the peace - training of 
their men. 
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THERE is much for which we 
have reason to be grateful in 
the volume of ‘ Reminiscences 
of Oxford’ with which Canon 
Tuckwell has recently presented 
us. The publication in which 
these first appeared is not of a 
character to prejudice us in 
their favour ; but it is to Canon 
Tuckwell’s credit—let us hope, 
also to our own—that a dis- 
tasteful origin has not sufficed 
to blind us to their considerable 
merits. On the contrary, we 
are inclined to look with some 
leniency on what seem to us 
occasional faults of taste, as- 
cribing them, in all charity, 
less to the good Canon himself 
than to the exigencies of the 
company in which he was un- 
fortunate enough to appear. 

Canon Tuckwell has cast his 
net widely. His ‘Reminis- 
cences’ cover a period of more 
than fifty years. They begin 
with the childish recollections 
of his unbreeched days—which 
are by no means without their 
interest — and they embrace 
anecdotes concerning men who 
must have been many gener- 
ations younger than the Canon 
—as we reckon generations in 
Oxford. He will attract the 
attention and win the sympathy 
of a wide audience, and none the 
less that his ‘Reminiscences’ 
are told with a studied neglect 
of arrangement, and that he 
asserts for himself a wide liberty 
of discursiveness. He has a 
deft ready pen. He knows 
how to draw a portrait in a 
few graphic lines. He has a 
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treasury of old stories and a 
library of traditional epigrams, 
The mint- mark of such a 
treasury, the quality of such 
a library, depend, as Canon 
Tuckwell knows, above ll 
upon their genuine accuracy, 
and we have rarely detected 
him in a serious error. He is 
always genial, and even when 
he dips his pen in the gall-pot, 
it is never with a malicious aim. 
As to facts, he is not always 
quite so accurate. He points 
an argument by ascribing to 
Mr Freeman a Double First— 
of which the historian of the 
Norman Conquest was guilt- 
less. He talks of Fitzjames 
Stephens as secretary of a Com- 
mission — apparently uncon- 
scious that the name connotes 
a great judge, whose achieve- 
ments throw those of many 
of the Canon’s notables into the 
shade. Other slips might be 
noted ; but they do not detract 
from the entertainment which 
Canon Tuckwell provides for 
us. There is a fine confusion 
about his recollections that 
rather enhances their charm, 
and the very lacunae have their 
piquancy. To have written of 
Oxford from the ’Forties to the 
’*Seventies, with no word of 
Provost Hawkins — of Dean 
Mansel — of Bullock-Marsham 
—of Warden Leighton — of 
Plumptre of University — of 
Matthew Wilson —of Ben 
Symons of Wadham, and of 
Macbride of Magdalen Hall— 
of Bonamy and of Bartholo- 
mew Price—of Henry Smith of 
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Balliol—of Archdeacons Clarke 
and Palmer,—this is, in itself, 
no little of an achievement. 
The achievement is all the 
greater when we add, as we 
are bound to do, that the 
picture he gives us, sketchy as 
it is, is not only living, but 
true. We do not always agree 
with Canon Tuckwell’s appreci- 
ations; we draw from his 
account lessons very different 
from those that he draws. But 
we do not hesitate to accept it 
as a picturesque and suggestive 
presentation. And we admit 
to the full its transparent 
honesty of purpose. Where 
we feel that the Canon errs, we 
are sensible that he errs from 
an overmastering sense of duty. 
If he allowed his own sym- 
pathies free play, we fancy that 
his conclusions and ours would 
often not be so very far apart. 
With him— when he speaks 
from the fulness of his heart 
rather than as the partisan of 
a party—we are in entire 
accord. We lament with him 
the vanishing of pleasant cus- 
toms and of picturesque land- 
marks, We grieve over the 
decay of college life, and we 
abhor—with him—the growth 
of the married Fellow and of 
the villadom of the Parks, with 
all its petty cliques and coteries. 
We would rather have even 
the hideous monstrosities of the 
Iffley Road than the spruce 
symmetry of Oxford’s northern 
suburb. 

Only occasionally does Canon 
Tuckwell feel himself bound to 
write in the more bitter spirit 
ofa partisan. But this is a dan- 
gerous taint, and something of 
that spirit unfortunately colours 
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all his view of Victorian Oxford. 
He speaks from first to last as 
a devout adherent of what 
posed as the chosen army of 
scientific truth in the university. 
We would be the last to decry 
the great achievements of 
science during the last fifty 
years of the century that has 
just closed ; nor would we seek 
to depreciate the vast intel- 
lectual effort to which these 
achievements were due. But 
we fear that, with all respect, 
we cannot ascribe much of these 
achievements to the representa- 
tives of science at Oxford. 
From the accident of their 
circumstances these gentlemen 
were overspread with something 
of the mildew of dilettantism. 
With all reverence be it spoken, 
the Daubenys, the Westwoods, 
the Aclands—even the Buck- 
lands of Oxford—were not 
amongst the most powerful 
pioneers of science. They 
caught something of its spirit, 
but they never could aspire to 
be its leaders. They chafed 
against the older learning. 
They fancied themselves the 
champions of a new light. 
They grasped at the emolu- 
ments which they thought the 
older school unduly absorbed, 
They led the university into 
lavish expenditure, for which 
the return has so far been 
miserably inadequate. And yet 
they ungratefully ascribed to 
the alma mater a want of 
generosity which certainly 
rested, not on any lack of 
munificence on the part of an 
indulgent university, but was 
suggested rather by the scanti- 
ness of their own achievement. 
We make bold to say that in 
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no other sphere has such lavish 
expenditure been made at Ox- 
ford during the last forty years 
as in its schools of science, and 
that nowhere has it met with so 
small appreciable return of in- 
tellectual effort or of practical 
result. Canon Tuckwell quotes, 
as irrefragable authority, the 
angry denunciations of univer- 
sity niggardliness by Dr Ray 
Lankester. We wait for some 
more unbiassed and more bal- 
anced judgments on the facts 
before accepting the theories 
which the Canon accepts from 
his educational and _ political 
preceptors with such touching 
and implicit obedience. 

Canon Tuckwell admits that 
the abundant expenditure and 
the increased attention paid to 
science during the epoch of 
which he writes ran counter 
to the weight of university 
opinion. “Conservatism hated 
it as novel, Orthodoxy feared 
it as emancipating: even men 
like Jowett ”—Canon Tuckwell 
thinks all real Liberals must 
lie on a Procrustean bed, that 
admits of no variation—“ pro- 
claimed war against it on 
behalf of the ancient studies.” 
With Canon Tuckwell and his 
party Conservatism and Ortho- 
doxy, of course, count for noth- 
ing. We cannot expect them 
to rouse anything but the con- 
tempt of such superior persons. 
But we have companions in our 
misfortune, it appears, even 
amongst the select of the 
Canon’s political creed, and 
for them he does not spare 
the rod. That any man calling 
himself Liberal should doubt 
the supreme importance of in- 
sectology to the ordinary under- 
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graduate moves his_ special 
wrath. All these opinions, 


however, he lightly dismisses, 
They were “curiously unaware 
that their own avowed ignor- 
ance of its nature, subjects, 
tendencies, precluded them from 
forming, much more expressing, 
an opinion.” The Canon here 
speaks with all the well-known 
and graceful modesty of the 
self-chosen champions of science. 
His argument amounts simply 
to this, that no man is entitled 
to express an opinion as to the 
best instruments of education, 
except those who are avowed 
adherents of the theory that 
science must be the predom- 
inant one. We bow to the 
rebuke; but we fear that our 
contumacy in presuming to 
have an opinion will not be 
entirely crushed. 

As a factor—probably of in- 
creased force and influence—in 
mental training, the pursuit of 
physical science will continue to 
assert its place with eager and 
well-grounded assurance. The 
expansion of human interest, 
the increasing diversity of 
human employment, the multi- 
plication of human _require- 
ments, will probably develop 
this assertiveness with progres- 
sive pertinacity until the leeway 
has been made up, and until 
the methods of science have 
learned to take their place 
alongside of other intellectual 
effort, and fall naturally and 
easily into that general intel- 
lectual equipment which is the 
common possession of all edu- 
cated men. That some glimmer- 
ing of this penetrated to Oxford 
about the middle of last century 
is matter not of regret but of 
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congratulation. But its first 
advocates were not men who 
could win the battle, or make 
themselves masters of this com- 
manding post. They were 
superficial in their own subject; 
it was not given to them to 
wield the weapons of protagon- 
ists. They were unattractive 
in their methods. They were 
imbued with an almost phari- 
saical complacency as to their 
own eminent superiority. They 
were familiar terrors of our 
youthful days; not keeping 
their pursuits for the recesses 
of the study, and not subjecting 
them to the accurate tests of 
the laboratory, but obtruding 
them on the long-suffering pa- 
tience of popular audiences, and 
content with that measure of 
scientific accuracy which such 
audiences encouraged. It was 
a phase that must pass away 
after it has bored the world 
sufficiently through the instru- 
mentality of various Annual 
Associations. But in Oxford 
it found a congenial soil, and 
those who could not hold their 
own in other intellectual fields, 
and from whom the arcana 
of higher scientific truths were 
hidden, found their opportun- 
ity in these new pursuits, and 
compelled the university to 
turn an indulgent, but often 
wearied, ear to their self- 
assertion. Then, in alliance 
with a passing whim of the 
artistic faddists, they forced her 
to perpetrate that abiding in- 
congruity, the Natural History 
Museum —to jar for ever on 
the quaint and characteristic 
harmony of her gardens and 
quadrangles. When that was 
done, they sounded a great 
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pean of victory,—and for its 
fruits we are still waiting. 
This aspect of Canon Tuck- 
well’s book culminates in his 
recital of the well-known en- 
counter between Wilberforce 
and Huxley at the meeting of 
the British Association at Ox- 
ford in 1860, when the theories 
propounded in Darwin’s ‘ Origin 
of Species’ formed the subject 
of a Homeric contest. By a 
curious coincidence that con- 
test has been recalled in several 
books which have recently ap- 
peared. Each narrator has 
his own picture to give, and 
most of them have coloured the 
picture according to their own 
bias. It is all to Canon Tuck- 
well’s credit that, strong as 
his scientific sympathies are, he 
is too faithful a historian to 
give the spoils of victory to his 
own side. From him we gather 
that, at least according to con- 
temporary opinion in Oxford, 
Huxley did not carry off the 
honours of the fight. For our- 
selves, we think the varying 
impressions are of almost in- 
finitesimal importance, and that 
the incident will be regretted 
at once by those who vener- 
ate the memory of the scien- 
tist and that of the divine. 
Fortunately men have learned 
during these forty years that 
grave issues in science and 
philosophy are not to be settled 
in the rough and tumble of a 
verbal contest before an audi- 
ence of prigs and busybodies. 
The result was only what any 
man of prudence would have 
predicted — both combatants 


descended to trivialities, and 
lost credit by the fight. Wil- 
berforce made what was at best 
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a sorry rhetorical point as to 
his “disquietude” in having a 
venerable ape pointed out as his 
ancestress ; Huxley retorted in 
no better taste and with a glar- 
ing petitio principi, “that he 
would rather be descended from 
an ape than from a divine who 
employed authority to stifle 
truth.” Quod erat demonstran- 
dum, Mr Huxley. Huxley did 
not pledge himself to the full 
acceptance of Darwin’s hypo- 
thesis. He only said that on a 
roadless common in a dark 
night he would accept any 
lantern—presumably even that 
of a Will-o’-the wisp! We had 
best draw a curtain over the 
unpleasant scene, and with the 
reverence due to two great men 
try to forget it for ever. It 
was one of the worst phases of 
science playing to the gallery. 
The gallery craves burlesque. 
Such is one phase of Oxford 
life in the mid-century which is 
recalled by Canon Tuckwell’s 
pages. There are other phases 
of that life, in which the uni- 
versity was much more dis- 
tinctly the centre of a great 
national movement, of which 
the Canon gives us a some- 
what superficial account. By 
one occupied chiefly with the 
somewhat flimsy beginnings of 
science teaching at Oxford it 
was perhaps to be expected 
that the full significance of the 
Tractarian movement should 
not be appreciated. He sees it 
only in the personal aspect pre- 
sented by the individuals who 
were its Oxford leaders. In 
regard to many of these he 
gives us some details of graphic 
interest, and their personality 
becomes all the more vivid when 
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we see them as they walked and 
moved amongst the little Ox- 
ford society who were half 
attracted, half repelled, by their 
enthusiasm and audacity, and 
who forgot, perhaps, the larger 
tendencies which were involved 
in their teaching. With Pusey 
Canon Tuckwell had the ad- 
vantage of familiar and long- 
standing acquaintance, and he 
has given to us some touches 
and repeated some obiter dicta 
of that strange and not always 
attractive recluse which reveal 
important phases of his _per- 
sonality and of his modes of 
thought. Of Newman he pre- 
sents to us a side which careless 
and indiscriminate eulogy—that 
most careless and indiscriminate 
of all eulogy, which prides itself 
on its ignoring of fundamental 
differences as a proof of liber- 
ality of feeling, and lavishes its 
praises where they would be 
least appreciated—has been in 
the habit of forgetting. That 
baneful influence of our own 
day—the journalistic biographer 
—has formed to himself a con- 
ception of Newman as a gentle 
and reposeful figure, innocent 
of the world, patient under 
misrepresentation, a sort of 
combination of the puritan and 
the medieval saint. The im- 
patience, the intellectual arro- 
gance, the sardonic humour, the 
reckless pushing of dogma to 
extremities, the haughty con- 
tempt for common opinion,— 
these are traits in the late Car- 
dinal which Canon Tuckwell’s 
observation has caught with 
unerring accuracy, and which 
shine through almost every line 
of what he has written about 
Newman, and make those lines 
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convey to us a faithful picture 
of the vicar of St Mary’s as he 
appeared to the outside but 
familiar circle that watched 
him from day to day. But 
of the real intellectual force 
and influence of Newman, Canon 
Tuckwell has what, to our mind, 
is a ridiculously inadequate con- 
ception. He estimates him not 
as the born leader, guiding for 
good or ill a great impulse of 
human thought, but as an in- 
convenient member of a little 
Oxford clique. His passing 
over to the Roman Catholic 
faith was not, according to 
Canon Tuckwell, a blow which 
made the Church reel and 
stagger, but only an uncom- 
fortable dislocation of an Ox- 
ford clique. And it might 
have been prevented, according 
to Canon Tuckwell, by the 
continued residence in Oxford 
of Dr Arnold, who would easily 
have dissipated all Newman’s 
intellectual influence! We do 
not wish to minimise the sound 
and healthy work of that popu- 
lar schoolmaster ; but to place 
him in the same scale with 
the mind-compelling force of 
Newman as an_ intellectual 
power seems to us a miracle of 
miscalculation which it would 
be hard to beat. But it is run 
hard by the estimate which 
reckons Cardinal Manning, 
with his socialistic escapades, 
a greater figure than Newman, 
and deems Mr Thomas Hughes 
to be “the pilot of a beneficent 
future” ! 

We have said that Canon 
Tuckwell only rarely dips his 
pen in gall. That a man should 
belong to what is vaguely called 
the orthodox party, that he 
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should be opposed to Liberal 
politics, that he should be out 
of sympathy with those who 
think that the only instru- 
ment of intellectual regenera- 
tion is to be found in the 
physical sciences,—all this is a 
severe tax upon Canon Tuck- 
well’s benevolence. But we 
make due allowance for what 
is, after all, only amiable pre- 
judice, and do not count this 
bias to him for malevolence. 
When occasion calls for it, he 
can draw a picture even of a 
Liberal partisan which em- 
ploys no flattering colours, but 
which tells no more than the 
rigid truth, as in the unpleas- 
ing but only too faithful por- 
trait of Mr Mark Pattison, the 
rector of Lincoln—that rudis 
indigestaque moles of amor- 
phous learning, who conclusively 
proved, if proof were required, 
that intellectual eminence might 
be united with singular little- 
ness of moral character, and 
with singular ugliness of per- 
sonal traits. In one instance 
only we are inclined to accuse 
Canon Tuckwell of being delib- 
erately unfair, and then it is 
perhaps out of undue deference 
to a common Oxford tradition. 
In his account of Balliol he 
carefully belittles Scott, who 
was Master of the college for 
the sixteen years which com- 
prised its greatest eminence. He 
grudges to him—what Scott’s 
coadjutor would have been the 
last to grudge—his fair share 
in the monumental dictionary ; 
and he does so on the authority, 
it would appear, of —Mr Augus- 
tus Hare! His election as 
Master, Canon Tuckwell would 
ascribe, not to the deliberate 
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choice of tutors as eminent as 
any that Oxford could show, 
but to the merest accident. 
He recalls with apparent ad- 
miration what Jowett’s best 
friends would willingly have 
forgotten, his pertinacious cab- 
alling against Scott’s influence. 
Such want of generosity, to 
which Jowett was not always 
superior, was one of those quali- 
ties, unfortunately to be ascribed 
to him, which well might be 
allowed to pass into oblivion. 
Canon Tuckwell unfortunately 
accentuates the trait by quoting 
Jowett’s words about our pres- 
ent Archbishop—that “Temple 
had suffered from Episcopacy.” 
We well remember one occasion 
when condemnation of that 
pettiness was marked by a 
burst of spontaneous feeling. 
It was at the dinner to cele- 
brate the opening of the new 
Balliol Hall in 1882. Jowett 
had made a long speech re- 
counting the achievements of 
Balliol, and dealing in detail 
with the events of Jenkyns’ 
Mastership and of his own, 
studiously avoiding any men- 
tion of Scott. The company 
was a large one, the senior 
member present being the late 
Marquis of Londonderry, and 
the youngest the present Vice- 
roy of India. But the large 
majority of the company were 
those who had known Balliol 
under the headship of Scott. 
For the moment they bore the 
omission with patience; but 
when the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Tait), in a subse- 
quent speech, made _ special 
mention of the worth and 
achievements of Scott, the 
effect owas electrical. His 
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words were received with 
cheers, repeated again and 
again with increasing enthu- 
siasm, and with very small 
thought of the condemnation 
which they implied of the 
singular lack of generosity dis- 
played by Jowett. The great 
majority of those who cheered 
were Jowett’s enthusiastic 
friends and admirers, but they 
did not hesitate to show their 


-irritation at a trait which un- 


questionably detracted from his 
character. 

But Canon Tuckwell’s book 
tempts us to some further 
generalising upon the Oxford 
which he portrays, upon the 
phases through which it has 
passed, and upon the future 
that lies before it. We are 
no blind admirers of the times 
gone by. We have no wish to 
revert to the lethargic Oxford 
of the eighteenth century. The 
old bones required to be stirred, 
and the efforts after a higher 
intellectual ideal with which 
the nineteenth century opened 
were not useful merely, but 
absolutely necessary if the 
university were not to sink 
into the torpor of decay. As 
these efforts ripened they led 
to marvellous results, and we 
doubt whether the university 
ever exercised a more powerful 
influence over the weightier 
intellects of the country than 
she did in the earlier years of 
the Victorian epoch. With the 
Fifties a new movement of 
reform began. The endow- 
ments were made more avail- 
able to intellectual effort, new 
studies were introduced, and 
a more active spirit breathed 
its influence through the univer- 
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sity. For the most part, the 
results were entirely good. The 
intellectual atmosphere became 
clearer, a fresh breeze stirred in 
dust-covered corners, and the 
best of those who were fated 
to shape the nation’s destiny 
were taught to feel that their 
career must be based upon 
active intellectual effort. For 
a time all went well. But the 
changes had their accompany- 
ing dangers. The evil influence 
of competition penetrated far 
too largely into the spirit of 
the university. More and more 
the race for prizes and fellow- 
ships tended to absorb her 
interests and her life, and of 
those who thronged to her, 
many came to seek, not the 
advantages of a broad culture 
and a liberal education, and 
looked not to a future of a 
public life, but sought rather 
for the emoluments which her 
endowments had to offer, and 
narrowed their aspirations to 
the career towards which these 
endowments naturally pointed 
—that of tutors, of school- 
masters, of professors. The 
keenness of the race, the eager- 
ness of emulation, the narrow- 
ness of the groups amongst 
whom the contest lay, made 
men’s minds “all  cabined, 
cribb’d, confined,” and threat- 
ened to lower the university, 
from being the training-school 
for all the varying services that 
the nation required, into the 
professional nursery of peda- 
gogues. As the pedagogues 
grew stronger, they worked 
their will more ruthlessly upon 
the very life of the university. 
Absorbed in the race for prizes 
and for honours, they madly 
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deemed that these were the 
touchstones of all merit and 
of all intellectual eminence. 
The elaborate machinery by 
which these honours and prizes 
were to be adjudged must be 
rigorously adjusted to suit their 
varying whims and fancies, and 
must be recast and re-formed 
with every term. A wide and 
general training was no longer 
to be the object of the univer- 
sity, but a minute and operose 
specialising, which might ac- 
quaint her alumni with the 
tools of the professional work- 
shop, and might make them 
into recruits for the vastly over- 
stocked business of pedagogues 
and professors. By - and -by, 
with amazing impudence, this 
tutorial arrogance imposed itself 
upon the nation, and demanded 
that all their pupils should join 
in the mad race for honours, 
and should either forgo the 
advantages of the university 
or submit to become tools by 
which this or that college might 
advertise itself as the winner of 
so many places on the Honours 
list. How long will the parents 
of Great Britain submit to this 
professional insolence, and per- 
mit those who are paid to do 
the nation’s work to dictate the 
terms upon which their services 
are to be available for that 
work? Already, we are glad 
to recognise, the value of their 
honours is depreciated. Men 
reck little of their estimate, 
and the healthy independence 
of the best of our young men 
is beginning to assert itself, 
valuing the university chiefly 
for the aggregate influence to 
which they themselves in no 
small measure contribute, and 
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recking little of the place 
assigned to them in the feverish 
contests of a professional clique. 
It is to the growth of such a 
spirit that we chiefly look for the 
recovery by the university of her 
function of training citizens 
and statesmen, and for the 
development of a larger char- 
acter, a more liberal spirit, and 
a learning at once more com- 
prehensive and more profound, 
amongst those who devote 
themselves to her special ser- 
vice as teachers and professors. 
We want from them, as creden- 
tials of their scholarship and 
literary achievement, something 
more than an ever - flowing 
stream of annotated school- 
books, fitted for the use of the 
tyro, and showing little more 
than the tyro’s work. 

But the university must first 
repent of many of her present 
ways and purge herself of the 
evil humours bred by the fads 
of latter-day reformers. Then, 
and then only, may she once 
more become a great nursery of 
good citizens, a great centre of 
solid and broad-based national 
influence, a dignified citadel of 
sound and comprehensive learn- 
ing — proud of her traditions, 
expanding upon her own proper 
lines, and not seeking a pinch- 
beck popularity by competing 
with agencies from which her 
work is essentially distinct. 

It was not only in academical 
matters that this narrowness 
of spirit prevailed towards the 
close of the period of which 
Canon Tuckwell writes. It im- 
posed at the same time a rigid 
dogmatism of Liberal politics, 
which was galling to all inde- 
pendent opinion, and which 
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measured men’s abilities by their 
adherence to the then dominant 
phase of middle-class — and 
mediocre — political thought. 
To pretend to any serious intel- 
lectual interest, or even to any 
high ethical standard, and yet 
not own allegiance to that creed, 
was deemed to be a presumptu- 
ous inversion of the natural 
order of things. That such a 
state of things should provoke 
a reaction was only natural and 
inevitable. But the phase is 
amusing to recall. To take 
the pedants of this little 
clique at their own valuation, 
one would have thought that a 
gibe or a smart epigram by one 
of their would-be wits was a 
decisive touchstone of the char- 
acter, conduct, and utterances 
of any public man. This com- 
placent self-satisfaction is re- 
flected in Canon Tuckwell’s 
pages. According to him, Lord 
Derby and Lord Beaconsfield 
must have groaned in spirit and 
trembled for their fame, at the 
echoes of some obscure concocter 
of Latin verses of which they 
probably remained in blissful 
ignorance, and whose efforts 
would at most have afforded 
them a moment’s contemptuous 
amusement. 

Canon Tuckwell has a word 
of protest to utter against the 
modern prevalence of athleti- 
cism. We do not know that 
the instances he adduces of 
his earlier associates who dis- 
dained physical exercise always 
prove that the ante - athletic 
days produced sound minds in 
sound bodies, and that some of 
the snarling pettinesses which 
he records might not have been 
dispelled by something more of 
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exercise and fresh air. But ad- 
mitting the possibility of excess, 
we are not sure that some of 
its evils are not due to the con- 
tagion of the competitive mania, 
which spread from the intel- 
lectual into the corporeal do- 
main. Is it not possible that 
the bodily faculties, no less than 
those of the mind, have been 
injured by the insane effort to 
beat the record, and so to de- 
velop something of the profes- 
sional instinct in athletics as 
well as in mental training? If 
a nation is to make the best 
of its manhood, it must be by 
sound training of all, not by the 
abnormal prowess of afew. It 
is thus, and thus only, that the 
great majority of our youth may 
be trained as healthy and helpful 
citizens—with that abnegation 
of self, and that abiding sense 
of comradeship and discipline, 
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which will make them the bul- 
wark of the nation. We rejoice 
to learn that the events of last 
year have given a_ happy 
impetus to the Volunteer 
movement in the universities. 
Whether conscription be in 
front of us or not, there can be 
no question that henceforward 
it will be an imperious necessity 
that our young men shall, each 
and all, have some knowledge 
of military training, and come 
under the influence of military 
discipline. If the university 
does not recognise this necessity, 
she may find her halls deserted, 
and may drive young men of 
the class which has hitherto pro- 
vided her best recruits to other 
resorts, where they shall receive 
a training from which that ele- 
ment is not omitted, but rather 
placed in the very forefront of 
their equipment for life. 
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A ROMANCE! 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XX.—AN EVENING’S MELODY IN THE 
BOAR’S HEAD INN. 


THE Boar’s Head Inn, for all 
its fine cognomen, was little 
better than any of the numer- 
ous taverns that kept discreet 
half-open doors to the wynds 
and closes of the Duke’s burgh 
town, but custom made it a pre- 
serve of the upper class in the 
community. There it was the 
writers met their clients and 
cozened them into costly law 
pleas over the genial jug or 
chopine; the through - going 
stranger took his pack there and 
dwelt cheaply in the attics that 
looked upon the bay and on the 
little harbour where traffic 
dozed upon the swinging tide, 
waiting the goodwill of mari- 
ners in no hurry to leave a port 
so alluring ; in its smoke-grimed 
public-room skippersfrequented, 
full of loud tales of roving, and 
even the retinue of MacCailein 
was not aversefrom an evening’s 
merriment in a company where 
no restraint of the castle was 
expected, and his Grace was 
mentioned but vaguely as a per- 
sonal pronoun. 

There was inthe inn a sanctum 
sanctorum where only were al- 
lowed the bailies of the burgh, 
a tacksman of position, perhaps, 
from the landward part, or the 
like of the Duke’s Chamberlain, 
who was no bacchanal, but loved 
the company of honest men in 
their hours of manumission. 


Here the bottle was of the best, 
and the conversation most gen- 
teel—otherwise there had been 
no Sim MacTaggart in the com- 
pany where he reigned the king. 
It was a state that called for 
shrewd deportment. One must 
not be too free, for an excess of 
freedom cheapened the affability, 
and yet one must be hail fellow 
with magistrate—and even an 
odd master mariner—with no 
touch of condescension for the 
Highland among them who 
could scent the same like aqua 
vite and resent it like a push of 
the hand. 

He came not often, but ever 
was he welcome, those nights 
the more glorious for his quali- 
ties of humour and generosity, 
his tales that stirred like the 
brassy cry of trumpets, his 
tolerance of the fool and his 
folly, his fatalist excuse for any 
sin except the scurviest. And 
there was the flageolet! You 
will hear the echo of it yet in 
that burgh town where he fre- 
quented ; its charm lingers in 
melodies hummed or piped by 
old folks of winter nights, its 
magic has been made the stuff 
of myth, so that as children we 
have heard the sound of Simon’s 
instrument in the spring woods 
when we went there white hay- 
gathering, or for fagots for the 
schoolhouse fire. 
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A few nights after that thun- 
dering canter from the spider’s 
den where Kate Petullo sat 
amid her coils, the Chamberlain 
went to wander care among 
easy hearts. It was a season of 
mild weather though on the eve 
of winter; even yet the perfume 
of the stubble-field and of fruit- 
age in forest and plantation 
breathed all about the land of 
MacCailein Mor. Before the 
windows of the inn the bay lay 
warm and placid, and Dun- 
chuach, mantled in wood, and 
the hills beyond vague and re- 
mote and haunted all by story, 
seemed to swim in a benign air, 
and the outer world drew the 
souls of these men in a tavern 
into a brief acquaintanceship. 
The window of the large room 
they sat in looked out upon this 
world new lit by the tender 
moon that hung on Strone. A 
magistrate made to shutter it 
and bring the hour of Bacchus 
all the faster. 

“Steady there, Bailie!” said 
the Chamberlain. ‘Good God! 
Let us have as long as we can 
of a night so clean and whole- 
some.” 

It needed but a hint of that 
nature from this creature of 
romance and curious destiny to 
silence their unprofitable dis- 
course over herds and session 
discipline, and for a space they 
sat about the window, surren- 
dered to the beauty of the night. 
So still that outer world, so 
vacant of living creature, that 
it might have been a picture. 
In the midst of their half circle 
the Chamberlain lay back in his 
chair and drank the vision in by 
gloating eyes. 

“Upon my word,” said he at 
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last in a voice soft, rich, imbued 
with feeling—‘“ upon my word, 
we are the undeserving dogs!” 
and at an impulse he took his 
flageolet and played a Highland 
air, It had the proper spirit of 
the hour—the rapturous pipe of 
evening birds in dewy thickets, 
serene yet touched by melan- 
choly ; there was no man there 
among them who did not in his 
breast hum its words that have 
been heard for generations in 
hillside milking-folds where 
women put their ruddy cheeks 
against the kine and look wist- 
fully up the valleys, singing 
softly to the accompaniment of 
the gushing pail. 

He held his audience by a 
chain of gold: perhaps he 
knew it, perhaps he joyed in 
it, but his half-shut eyes re- 
vealed no more than that he 
still saw the beauty and peace 
of the night and thus rendered 
an oblation. 

His melody’ ceased as ab- 
ruptly as it began. Up he 
got hastily and stamped his 
foot and turned to the table 
where the bottle lay and cried 
loud out for lights, as one 
might do ashamed of a weak- 
ness, and it is the Highland 
heart that his friends should 
like him all the more for that 
display of sentiment and shy- 
ness to confess it. 

“By the Lord, Factor, and 
it’s you have the skill of it!” 
said the Provost, in tones of 
lofty admiration. 

“Ts’t the bit reed?” said 
the Chamberlain, indifferently. 
“Your boy Davie could learn 
to play better than I in a 
month’s lessons.” 

“Tt’s no’ altogether the play- 
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ing though,” said the Provost 
slowly, ruminating as on a 
problem; “it’s that too, but 
it’s more than that; it’s the 
seizing of the time to play. 
I’m no great musicianer my- 
self, though I have tried the 
trump; but there the now— 
with the night like that, and 
us like this, and all the rest 
of it—that lilt of yours—oh, 
damn! pass the bottle; what 
for should man be melan- 
choly?” He poured some 
wine and gulped it hurriedly. 

“Never heard the beat of 
it!” said the others. “Give 
us a rant, Factor,” and round 
the table they gathered, the 
candles were being lit, the 
ambrosial night was to begin. 

Simon MacTaggart looked 
round his company—at some 
with the maudlin tear of 
sentiment still on their cheeks, 
at others eager to escape this 
soft moment and make the 
beaker clink. 

“My sorrow!” thought he, 
“what a corps to entertain! 
Is it the same stuff as my- 
self? Is this the best that 
Sim MacTaggart can be do- 
ing? And still I must be 
liking them.” 

“Rants!” he cried, and stood 
among them tall and straight, 
and handsome, lowering dark 
brows, and his face more pale 
than they had known it cus- 
tomarily,—‘“a little less rant 
would be the better for us. 
Take my word for it, the 
canty quiet lilt in the even- 
ing, and the lights low, and 
calm and honest thoughts with 
us, is better than all the rant 
and chorus. But heaven for- 


bid that Sim MacTaggart 
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should turn to preaching in 
his middle age.” 

“Faith! and it’s very true 
what you say, Factor,” ac- 
quiesced some sycophant. 

The Chamberlain looked at 
him half in pity, half in 
amusement. “How do you 
ken, Bailie?” said he; “what 
are yearlings at F'a’kirk Tryst?” 
And then, waiting no answer 
to what indeed demanded none, 
he put the flageolet to his lips 
again and began to play a 
strathspey to which the com- 
pany in the true bucolic style 
beat time with feet below the 
table. He changed to the tune 
of a minuet, then essayed at a 
melody more sweet and haunt- 
ing than them all but broken 
ere its finish. 

“A hole in the ballant,” com- 
mented the Provost. “Have 
another skelp at it, Factor.” 

“Later on perhaps,” said 
Sim MacTaggart. “The end 
of it aye escapes my memory. 
Rather a taking tune, I think, 
—don’t you? Just a little— 
just a little too much of the 
psalm in it perhaps for common 
everyday use, but man! it 
grips me curiously ;” and then 
on a hint from one at his 
shoulder he played “The Devil 
in the Kitchen,” a dance that 
might have charmed the imps 
of Hallowe’en. 

He was in the midst of it 
when the door of the room 
opened and a beggar looked in— 
a starven character of the neigh- 
bouring parish, all bedecked 
with cheap brooches and babs 
of ribbon, leading by the hand 
the little child of his daughter 
wronged and dead. He said 
never a word but stood just 
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within the door expectant—a 
reproach to cleanliness, content, 
good clothes, the well fed, and 
all who make believe to love 
their fellows. 

“Go away, Baldy!” cried 
the Bailies sharply, vexed by 
this intrusion on their moments 
of carouse: no one of them 
had a friendly eye for the 
old wanderer in his blue coat, 
and dumb but for his beggar’s 
badge and the child that clung 
to his hand. 

It was the child that Sim 
MacTaggart saw. He thought 
of many things as he looked at 
the little one, white-haired, bare- 
footed, large-eyed. 

“Come here, my dear!” said 
he, quite tenderly, smiling upon 
her. 

She would have been afraid 
but for the manifest kindness 
of that dark commanding 
stranger; it was only shyness 
that kept her from obeying. 

The Chamberlain rose and 
went over to the door and 
cried upon the landlord. “You 
will have a chopine of ale, 
Baldy,” said he to the old 
wreck ; “sometimes it’s all the 
difference between starvation 
and content, and—for God’s 
sake buy the bairn a pair of 
boots!” As he spoke he 
slipped, by a motion studiously 
concealed from the company, 
some silver into the beggar’s 
poke, 

The ale came in, the beggar 
drank for a moment, the 
Chamberlain took the child 
upon his knee, his face made 
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sweet and noble by some fine 
human sentiment, and he kissed 
her ere she went, upon the 
brow. 

For a space the sanctum 
sanctorum of the Boar’s Head 
Inn was ill at ease. This sort 
of thing—so common in Sim 
MacTaggart, who made friends 
with every gangrel he met— 
was like a week-day sermon, 
and they considered the Sun- 
day homilies of Dr Macivor 
quite enough. They much pre- 
ferred their Simon in his more 
common mood of wild devilry, 
and nobody knew it better 
than the gentleman himself. 

“Oh, damn the lousy tribe 
of them!” cried he; “what’s 
Long Davie the Dempster 
thinking of to be letting such 
folk come sorning here?” 

“T’ll warrant they get more 
encouragement here than they 
do in Lorn,” said the Provost, 
shrewdly, for he had seen the 
glint of coin and knew his man. 
“You beat all, Factor! If I 
lived a hundred years you 
would be more than I could 
fathom. Well, well, pass the 
bottle, and ye might have 
another skelp at yon tune if 
it’s your pleasure.” 

The Chamberlain most will- 
ingly complied: it was the 
easiest retort to the Provost’s 
vague allusion. 

He played the tune again, 
once more its conclusion baffled 
him, and as he tried a futile 
repetition Count Victor stood 
listening in the lobby of the 
Boar’s Head Inn, 
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CHAPTER XXI.—COUNT VICTOR CHANGES HIS QUARTERS, 


Count Victor had said Au 
revoir to Doom Castle that 
afternoon. 

Mungo had rowed him down 
by boat to the harbour and 
left him with his valise at the 
inn, pleased mightily that his 
cares as garrison were to be 
relieved by the departure of 
one who so much attracted 
the unpleasant attentions of 
nocturnal foes, and returned 
home with the easiest mind 
he had enjoyed since the fateful 
day the Frenchman waded to 
the rock. As for Count Victor, 
his feelings were mingled. He 
had left Doom from a double 
sense of duty, and yet had he 
been another man he would 
have bided for love. After 
last evening’s uproar, plain 
decency demanded that Jonah 
should obviate a repetition by 
removing himself elsewhere. 
There was also another con- 
sideration as pregnant, yet 
more delicate: the traditions 
of his class and family as well 
as his natural sense of honour 
dictated his separation from 
the fascinating influence of the 
ingenuous woman whose affec- 
tions were pledged in another 
quarter. In a couple of days 
he had fallen desperately in 
love with Olivia—a precipita- 
tion that might seem ridiculous 
in any man of the world who 
was not a Montaiglon satiated 
by acquaintance with scores 
of Dame Stratagems, fair in- 
trigueuses and puppets without 
hearts below their modish 
bodices. Olivia charmed by 
her freshness, and the simple 


frankness of her nature, with 
its deep emotions, gave him 
infinitely more surprise and 
thrill than any woman he had 
met before. ‘ Wisdom wanting 
absolute honesty,” as he told 
himself, “is only craft: I dis- 
cover that a good deal of 
cleverness I have seen in her 
sex was only another kind of 
cosmetic daubed on with a 
sponge.” 

And then, too, Olivia that 
morning seemed to have be- 
come all of a sudden very cold 
to him. He was piqued at her 
silence, he was more than 
piqued to discover that she too, 
like Mungo, obviously con- 
sidered his removal a relief. 

Behold him, then, with his 
quarters taken in the Boar’s 
Head Inn, whence by good 
luck the legal gang of Edin- 
burgh had some hours before 
departed, standing in the en- 
trance feeling himself more the 
foreigner than ever, with the 
vexing reflection that he had 
not made any progress in the 
object of his embassy, but, on 
the contrary, had lost no little 
degree of his zest therein. 

The sound of the flageolet 
was at once a blow and a 
salute. That unaccomplished 
air had helped to woo Olivia 
in her bower, but yet it gave a 
link with her, the solace of the 
thought that here was one she 
knew. Was it not something 
of good fortune that it should 
lead him to identify and meet 
one whose very name was still 
unknown to him, but with 
whom he was, in a faint mea- 
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sure, on slight terms of con- 
federacy through the confession 
of Olivia and the confidence of 
Mungo Boyd? 

“Toujours Vaudace!” thought 
he, and he asked for the inn- 
keeper’s introduction to the 
performer. “If it may be per- 
mitted, and the gentleman is 
not too pressingly engaged.” 

“Indeed,” said the innkeeper 
—a jovial rosy gentleman, 
typical of his kind—‘indeed, 
and it may very well be per- 
mitted, and it would not be 
altogether to my disadvantage 
that his lordship should be out 
of there, for the Bailies cannot 
very well be drinking deep and 
listening to Mr Simon Mac- 
Taggart’s songs, as I have ex- 
perienced afore. The name?” 

“He never heard it,” said 
Count Victor, “but it happens 
to be Montaiglon, and I was till 
this moment in the odd position 
of not knowing his, though we 
have a common friend.” 

A few minutes later the 
Chamberlain stood before him 
with the end of the flageolet 
sticking from the breast of his 
coat. 

As they met in the narrow 
confine of the lobby—on either 
hand of them closed rooms 
noisy with clink of drinking- 
ware, with laugh and jest and 
all that rumour of carouse — 
Montaiglon’s first impression 
was exceeding favourable. 
This Chamberlain pleased his 
eye to start with; his manner 
was fine-bred in spite of a 
second’s confusion; his accent 
was cordial, and the flageolet, 
displayed with no attempt at 
concealment, captured the heart 
of the Frenchman, who had 
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been long enough in these isles 
to weary of a national charac- 
ter that dare not surrender 
itself to any unbusiness-like 
frisking in the meadows. 

But now that he was face to 
face with Olivia’s lover, he dis- 
covered that he had not the 
slightest excuse for referring to 
her who was the only associa- 
tion between them! The lady 
herself and Mungo Boyd had 
conveyed a sense of very close 
conspiracy between all four, 
but from neither the lady nor 
any one else in Doom had he 
any passport to the friendship 
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of this gentleman. It was only 


for a moment the difficulties of 
the situation mastered him. 

“TI have permitted myself, 
monsieur, to intrude upon you 
upon an excuse that must 
seem scandalously inadequate,” 
said he. “My name is Mont- 
aiglon 2 

“With the particle, I think ?” 
hinted Sim MacTaggart. 

Count Victor started slightly. 

“ But, yes,” said he, “it is so, 
though I never travel with 
much baggage, and a De to a 
traveller is like a second hat. 
It is, then, that it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say more of 
myself?” 

The Chamberlain with much 
bonhome grasped his hand. 

“M. Montaiglon,” said he, 
“JT am very proud to meet you. 
I fancy a certain lady and I 
owe something to your consid- 
eration, and Simon MacTag- 
gart stands upon no ceremony. ’ 

Count Victor winced slightly 
at the conjunction, but other- 
wise he was delighted. 

“T am ravished, monsieur!” 
said he. “Ceremony is like 
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some people's assumption of 
dignity — the false bottoms 
they put in their boots to con- 
ceal the fact that they are 
under the average height, is it 
not?” 

Arm in arm they went out 
in front of the inn and walked 
along the bay, and the Provost 
and the Bailies were left mourn- 
ing for their king. 

“You must not fancy the 
name and reputation of the 
gentlemen of Cammercy un- 
known in these parts,” said the 
Chamberlain. ‘“ When the lady 
—who need not be more speci- 
fically mentioned—told me you 
had come to Doom, it was like 
the over-come of a song at first 
that I had heard of you before. 
And now that I see you, I mind 
the story went, when I was 
at Dunquerque some years ago, 
that Count Victor Jean, if all 
his other natural gifts had failed 
him, might have made a noble 
fortune as a mattre d’escrime. 
Sir, I am an indifferent hand 
with the rapier myself, but I 
aye liked to see a man who was 
its master.” 

“You are very good,” said 
Montaiglon ; “and yet such a 
reputation, exaggerated as I 
fear it may be, is not, by my 
faith! the one I should desire 
under the circumstances that, 
as you have doubtless further 
heard, bring me here.” 

** About that, M. Montaiglon, 
it is perhaps as well that the 
Duke of Argyll’s Chamberlain 
should know nothing at all. 
You are a wild lot you Jacob- 
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ites””—he laughed softly as he 
spoke. ‘ Between ourselves I 
have been friends with some 
lovable persons on your side of 
the house, and you will be good 
enough to consider Simon Mac- 
Taggart no politician, though 
the Duke’s Chamberlain exofficio 
is bound to be enemy to every 
man who will not swear King 
George the best of monarchs.” 

* From what I know of affairs 
in Europe now,” said Count 
Victor, “his Majesty is like to 
remain in undisputed possession, 
and you may take my word for 
it, no affair of high politics is 
responsible for my being here. 
Monsieur himself has doubtless 
had affairs. I am seeking but 
for one man——” 

“Drimdarroch,” said the 
Chamberlain. “So the lady 
told me. Our Drimdarroch will 
not provide very much interest 
for a mattre d’escrime,” and he 
laughed as he pictured Petullo 
the writer shivering before a 
flash of steel. 

“ Ah! you speak of the law- 
yer: Doom told me of him, and 
as he was good enough to in- 
terest himself in my lodging in 
this place, I must make him 
my compliments at the earliest 
and tell him I have settled down 
for myself in the auberge.” 

“To that much at least I can 
help you, though in the other 
affair I’m neutral in spite of 
my interest in any ploy of the 
kind. There’s Petullo’s house 
across the way ; I’m on certain 
terms with him; if you care, 
we could see him now.” 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE LONELY LADY. 


When Petullo’s work was 
done of an evening it was his 
practice to sit with his wife in 
their huge and draughty par- 
lour, practising the good hus- 
band and the domestic virtues 
in an upright zealous manner, 
such as one may read of in the 
books. A noble thing to do, 
but what’s the good of it when 
hearts are miles apart and the 
practitioner is a man of rags? 
Yet there he sat, strewing him- 
self with snuff to keep himself 
awake, blinking at her with 
dim eyes, wondering for ever 
at her inscrutable nature, con- 
versing improvingly upon his 
cases in the courts, or upon his 
growing fortune that he com- 
puted nightly like a miser. 
Sometimes, in spite of his 
drenchings of macabaw, sleep 
compelled him, and, humped in 
his lug-chair, he would forget 
his duty, yet waken at her 
every yawn. And she—she just 
looked at him as he slept! 
She looked—and loathed her- 
self, that she—so clean, so 
graceful, so sweet in spite of 
all her sin — should be allied 
with a dead man. The even- 
ings passed for her on fettered 
hours ; but for the window she 
had died from her incubus, or 
at least stood up and shrieked 
and ran into the street. 

But for the window, I say. 
From there she saw the hill 
Dunchuach, so tranquil, and the 
bosky deeps of Shira Glen that 
she knew so well in dusky even- 
ings and in moonlight, and must 
ever tenant, in her fancy, with 
the man she used to meet there. 


Often would she turn her back 
upon that wizened atomy of 
quirks and false ideals, and let 
her bosom pant to think to- 
night !—to-night!—to-night! 

When the Chamberlain and 
Montaiglon were announced she 
could have cried aloud with joy. 
It was not hard in that moment 
of her elation to understand 
why once the Chamberlain had 
loved her; beside the man she 
was bound to she seemed a 
vision of beanty none the worse 
for being a little ripened. 

“Come awa’ in!” cried the 
lawyer with effusion. “You'll 
find the mistress and me our 
lones, and nearly tiring o’ each 
other’s company.” 

The Chamberlain was dis- 
appointed. It was one of the 
evenings when Mrs Petullo was 
used to seek him in the woods, 
and he had thought to find her 
husband by himself. 

“ A perfect picture of a happy 
hearth, eh?” said he “I’m 
sweared to spoil it, but I’m 
bound to lose no time in bring- 
ing to you my good friend M. 
Montaiglon, who has taken up 
his quarters at the Boar’s Head. 
Madam, may I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you M. Mont- 
aiglon?” and Sim MacTaggart 
looked in her eyes with some 
impatience, for she hung just a 
second too long upon his fingers, 
and pinched ere she released 
them. 


She was delighted to make 


monsieur’s acquaintance. Her 
husband had told her mon- 
sieur was staying farther up 
the coast and intended to come 
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to town. Monsieur was in 
business ; she feared times were 
not what they were for business 
in Argyll, but the air was brac- 
ing—and much to the same 
effect, which sent the pseudo 
wine merchant gladly into the 
hands of her husband. 

As for Petullo, he was luke- 
warm. He saw no prospects 
of profit from this dubious 
foreigner thrust upon his atten- 
tions by his well-squeezed client 
the Baron of Doom. Yet some- 
thing of style, some sign of race, 
in the stranger thawed him out 
of his suspicious reserve, and he 
was kind enough to be con- 
descending to his visitor while 
cursing the man who sent him 
there and the man who guided 
him. They sat together at the 
window, and meanwhile in the 
inner end of the room a lonely 
lady made shameful love. 

“Oh, Sim!” she whispered, 
sitting beside him on the couch 
and placing the candlestick on 
a table behind them; “this is 
just like old times—the dear 
darling old times, isn’t it?” 

She referred to the first of 
their liaison, when they made 
their love in that same room 
under the very nose of a pur- 
blind husband. 

The Chamberlain toyed with 
his silver box and found it 
easiest to get out of a response 
by asigh that might mean any- 
thing. 

“You have the loveliest 
hand,” she went on, looking at 
his fingers, that certainly were 
shapely enough, as no one knew 
better than Simon MacTaggart. 
“T don’t say you are in any way 
handsome,”—her eyes betrayed 
her real thought,—“but Dll 
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admit to the hands,—they’re 
dear pets, Sim.” 
He thrust them in his pockets. 
“Heavens! Kate,” he pro- 
tested in a low tone, and assum- 
ing a quite unnecessary look of 
vacuity for the benefit of the 
husband, who gazed across the 
dim-lit room at them, “don’t 
behave like an idiot; faithful 
wives never let their husbands 
see them looking like that at 
another man’s fingers. What 
do you think of our monsher? 
He’s a pretty enough fellow, if 
you'll not give me the credit.” 
“Oh, he’s good enough, I 
daresay,” she answered without 
looking aside a moment. “I 
would think him much better if 
he was an inch or two taller, 
a shade blacker, and Hielan’ to 
boot. But tell me this, Sim; 
where has your lordship been 
for three whole days? Three 
whole days, Simon MacTaggart, 
and not a word of explanation. 
Are you not ashamed of your- 
self, sir? Do you know that I 
was along the riverside every 
night this week? Can you 
fancy what I felt to hear your 
flageolet playing for tipsy fools 
in Ludovic’s room? Very well, 
I said: let him! I have pride 
of my own, and I was so angry 
to-night that I said 1 would 
never go again to meet you. 
You cannot blame me if I was 
not there to-night, Sim. But 
there!—seeing you have rued 
your cruelty to me and made 
an excuse to see me even before 
him—there, I’ll forgive you.” 
“Oh! well,” drawled the 
Chamberlain ambiguously. 
“But I can’t make another 
excuse this week. He sits in 
here every night, and has a new 
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daft notion for late suppers. 
Blame yourself for it, Sim, but 
there can be no trysts this 
week.” 

“Tm a most singularly un- 
lucky person,” said the Cham- 
berlain, in a tone that deaf love 
alone could fail to take alarm at. 

“T heard a story to-day that 
frightened me, Sim,” she went 
on, taking up some fine knitting 
and bending over it while she 
spoke rapidly, always in tones 
too low to carry across the room. 
“Tt was that you have been 
hanging about that girl of 
Doom’s you met here.” 

The Chamberlain damned in- 
ternally. 

“Don’t believe all you hear, 
Kate,” said he. “And even if 
it was the case,”’—he broke off 
in a faint laugh. 

“Even if what?” 
peated, looking up. 

“Even if—even if there was 
anything in the story, who’s to 
blame? Your goodman’s not 
the ass he sometimes looks.” 

“You mean that he was the 
first to put her in your way, and 
that he had his own reasons?” 

The Chamberlain nodded. 

Mrs Petuilo’s fingers rushed 
the life out of her knitting. 
“Tf I thought—if I thought,” 
she said, leaving the sentence 
unfinished. No more was neces- 
sary ; Sim MacTaggart thanked 
heaven he was not mated irre- 
vocably. 

“TIsit true?” sheasked. “Is 
it true of you, Sim, who did 
your best to make me push 
Petullo to Doom’s ruin?” 

“Now, my dear, you talk 
the damnedest nonsense!” said 
Simon MacTaggart firmly. “I 
pushed in no way; the fool 
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dropped into your husband’s 
hands like a ripe plum. I have 
plenty of shortcomings of my 
own to answer for without get- 
ting the blame of others.” 

“Don’t lielikethat, Sim, dear,” 
said Mrs Petullo, decidedly. 
“My memory is not gone yet, 
though you seem to think me 
getting old. Oh yes! I have 
all my faculties about me still.” 

“T wish to the Lord you had 
prudence; old Vellum’s cocking 
his lugs.” 

“Qh, I don’t care if he is; 
you make me desperate, Sim.” 
Her needles thrust like poig- 
nards, her bosom heaved. “ You 
may deny it if you like, but 
who pressed me to urge him on 
to take Drimdarroch? Who 
said it might be so happy a 
home for us when—when—my 
goodman there—when I was 
free?” 

“Heavens! what a hang- 
man’s notion!” thought the 
Chamberlain to himself, with a 
swift side glance at this terma- 
gant, and a single thought of 
Olivia. 

“You have nothing to say to 
that, Sim, I see. It’s just too 
late in the day for you to be 
virtuous, laddie; your Kate 
knows you, and she likes you 
better as you are than as you 
think you would like to be. 
We were so happy, Sim, we 
were so happy!” A tear 
dropped on her lap. 

“Now Heaven forgive me for 
my infernal folly!” cried out 
the soul of Sim MacTaggart ; 
but never a word did he say 
aloud. 

Count Victor, at the other 
end of the room, listening to 
Petullo upon wines he was sup- 
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posed to sell and Petullo was 
supposed to be connoisseur of, 
though as a fact his honest 
taste was butter-milk—Count 
Victor became interested in the 
other pair. He saw what it 
took younger eyes, and a differ- 
ent experience from those of the 
husband, to observe. 

“Cognac” —this to M. le 
Connoisseur with the rheumy 
eye—“ but yes, it is good; your 
taste in that must be a national 
affair, is it not? Our best, the 
La Rochelle, has the name of a 
Scot—I think of Fife—upon 
the cask ;” but to himself, with 
a glance again at the tragic 
comedy in the corner of the 
couch, “Fi donc! Mungo had 
reason; my gentleman of the 
dark eye is suspiciously like 
cavaliére servante.” 

The Chamberlain began to 
speak fast upon topics of no 
moment, dreading the conse- 
quence of this surrender on 
the woman’s part: she heard 
nothing as she thrust furiously 
and blindly with her needles, 
her eyes suffused with tears 
courageously restrained. At 
last she checked him. 

* All that means, Sim, that 
it’s true about the girl,” said 
she. “I tried to think it was a 
lie when I heard it, but now 
you compel me to believe you 
are a brute. You are a brute, 
Sim, do you hear that? Oh 
God! oh God! that ever I saw 
you! That ever I believed you! 
What is wrong with me, Sim? 
tell me, Sim. What is wrong 
with me? Am I different in 
any way from what I was last 
spring? Surely I’m not so old 
as all that; not a grey hair in 
my head, not a wrinkle on my 
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face. I could keep like that 
for twenty years yet, just 
for love of Sim MacTaggart. 
Sim, say something, for the 
love of Heaven! Say it’s a 
lie. Laugh at the story, Sim! 
Oh Sim! Sim!” 

The knitting-needles clicked 
upon each other in her trembling 
hands, like fairy castanets. 

“Who will say that man’s 
fate is in his own fingers?” the 
Chamberlain asked himself, at 
the very end of patience. “From 
the day I breathed I got no 
chance. A clean and decent 
road’s before me and a comrade 
for it, and I’m in the mood to 
take it, and here’s the glaur 
about my feet! I wonder what 
monsieur there would do in a 
plight like mine. Lord! I envy 
him to be sitting there, and 
never a skeleton tugging at his 
sleeve.” 

Mrs Petullo gulped a sob, and 
gave a single glance into his 
face as he stared across the 
room. 

“Why do you hate that 
man?” she asked suddenly. 

“ Who?” said he smiling, and 
glad that the wild rush of re- 
proach was checked. “Is it 
monsher? I hate nobody, my 
dear Kate, except sometimes 
myself for sin and folly.” 

“And still and on you hate 
that man,” said she convinced. 
“Oh no! not with that face, with 
the face you had a second ago. 
I think—oh! I can guess the 
reason ; he has been up in Doom 
Castle; has he been getting 
round Miss Milk-and-Water’ 
If he has, he’s far more like her 
than you are. You made me 
pauperise her father, Sim; I’m 
sorry it was not worse. I'll see 
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that Petullo has them rouped 
from the door.” 

“ Adorable Kate!” said the 
Chamberlain, ironically. 

Her face flamed, she pressed 
her hand on her side. 

“Tl not forget that, Sim,” 
said she with a voice of mar- 
vellous calm, bracing herself 
to look indifferently across the 
room at her husband. “T’ll not 
forget many things, Sim. I 
thought the man I was to raise 
from the lackey that you were 
ten years ago would have some 
gratitude. No, no, no, Sim; 
I do not mean that, forgive 
me. Don’t look at me like 
that. Where are you to be to- 
morrow night, Sim? I could 
meet you at the bridge; ll 
make some excuse, and I want 
you to see my new gown— 
such a gown, Sim! I know 
what you’re thinking, it would 


be too dark to see it; but you 
could strike a light, sweetheart, 
and look. Do you mind when 
you did that over and over 
again the first time, to see my 


eyes? I’m not going to say an- 
other word about—about Miss 
Milk-and-Water, if that’s what 
angers you. She could never 
understand my Sim, or love the 
very worm he tramps on as I 
do. Now look at me smiling; 
amn’t I brave? Would any 
one know to see me that my 
heart. was sore? Be kind to 
me, Sim, oh! be kind to me; 
you should be kind to me, with 
all you promised !” 

“Madame is smiling into a 
mist ; alas! poor M. Petullo!” 
thought Count Victor, seeing 
the lady standing up and _look- 
ing across the room. 

“ Kate,” said the Chamberlain 
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in a whisper, pulling unobserved 
at her gown, “I have something 
to say to you.” 

She sat down again in a 
transport, her cheeks reddening, 
her eyes dancing; poor soul! 
she was glad nowadays of the 
very crumbs of affection from 
Sim MacTaggart’s table. 

“ T know you are going to say 
Yes for to-morrow night, Sim,” 
said she triumphant. “Oh, you 
are my own darling! For that 
I'll forgive you everything.” 

“There’s to be no more non- 
sense of this kind, Kate,” said 
the Chamberlain. “We have 
been fools—I see that quite 
plainly —and I’m not going 
to carry it on any longer.” 

“That is very kind of you,” 
said Mrs Petullo, with the ring 
of metal in her accent and her 
eyes on fire. ‘Do you feel a 
great deal of remorse about it ?” 

“T do,” said he, wondering 
what she was to be at next. 

“Poor man! I was aye sure 
your conscience would be the 
death of you some day. And 
it’s tobe the pretext for throwing 
over unhappy Kate Cameron, is 
it?” 

“Not Kate Cameron—her I 
loved—but Mrs Petullo.” 

“Whom you only made-believe 
to? That is spoken like a true 
Highland gentleman, Sim. I’m 
to be dismissed with just that 
amount of politeness that will 
save my feelings. I thought 
you knew me better, Sim. I 
thought you could make a more 
plausible excuse than that for 
the dirty transaction when it 
had to be done, as they say it 
must be done some time with 
all who are in our position. As 
sure as death I prefer the old 
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country style that’s in the songs, 
where he laughs and rides away. 
But I’m no fool, Sim; what 
about Miss Milk-and-Water ? 
Has she been hearing about me, 
I wonder, and finding fault with 
her new jo? The Lord help 
her if she trusts him as I did!” 

“T want you to give me a 
chance, Kate,” said the Cham- 
berlain desperately. Petullo and 
the Count were still intently 
talking; the tragedy was in 
the poor light of a guttering 
candle. 

“A chance?” she repeated 
vaguely, her eyes in vacancy, 
a broken heart shown in the 
corners of her mouth, the sudden 
aging of her countenance. 

“That’s it, Kate; you under- 
stand, don’t you? A chance. 
I’m a boy no longer. I want 
to be a better man ” The 
sentence trailed off, for the 
Chamberlain could not but see 
himself in the most contempt- 
ible of lights. 

“A better man!” said she, 
her knitting and her hands 
drowned in her lap, her coun- 
tenance hollow and wan. “Lord 
keep me, a better man! And 
am I to be any the better 
woman when my old lover is 
turned righteous? Have you 
no’ a thought at all for me 
when I’m to be left with him 
that’s not my actual husband, 
left without love, hope, or 
self-respect? God help poor 
women! It’s Milk-and-Water 
then; that’s settled, and I’m 
to see you at the kirk with her 
for a lifetime of Sundays after 
this, an honest woman, and me 
what I am for you that have 
forgot me—forgot me! I was 
as good as she when you knew 
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me first, Sim; I was not bad, 
and oh, God! but I loved you, 
Sim MacTaggart !” 

“Of all that’s damnable,” 
said the Chamberlain to him- 
self, “there’s nothing beats a 
whining woman!” He was in 
a mortal terror that her trans- 
ports could be heard across the 
room, and that would be to 
spoil all with a vengeance. 

“God pity women!” she 
went on. “It’s a lesson. I 
was so happy sometimes that 
it frightened me, and now I 
know I was right.” 

“What do you say, my 
dear?” cried out Petullo across 
the room, suspiciously. He 
fancied he had heard an 
over-eager accent in her last 
words, that were louder spoken 
than all that had gone before. 
Fortunately he could not make 
out her face as he looked, other- 
wise he would have seen, as 
Montaiglon did with some sur- 
prise, a mask of Tragedy. 

“Tm giving Mr MacTaggart 
my congratulations on his com- 
ing marriage,” said she quickly, 
with a miraculous effort at a 
little laugh, and the Chamber- 
lain cursed internally. 

“Oh! it’s that length, is 
it?” said Petullo with a tone 
of gratification. “Did I no’ 
tell you, Kate? You would 
deny’t, and now you have the 
best authority. Well, well, 
it’s the way we a maun 
gang, as the auld blin’ wom- 
man said, and here’s wishing 
you the best o’ luck.” 

He came across to shake 
hands, but the Chamberlain 
checked him hurriedly. 

“Psha!” said he “Ma- 
dame’s just a little premature, 
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Mr Petullo; there must be no 
word o’ this just now.” 

“Is it that way?” said 
Petullo. “ Likely the Baron’s 
thrawn. Man, he hasna a 
roost, and he should be glad 
——” He stopped on reflec- 
tion that the Frenchman was 
an intimate of the family he 
spoke of, and hastily returned 
to his side without seeing the 
pallor of his wife. 

“And so it was old Vellum 
who clyped to you,” said the 
Chamberlain to the lady. 

“T see it all plainly now,” 
said she. “He brought her 
here just to put her in your 
way and punish me. Oh, 
heavens, I'll make him rue 
for that! And do you fancy 
I'm going to let you go so 
easily as all that, Sim? Will 
Miss Mim-mou’ not be shocked 
if I tell her the truth about 
her sweetheart ?” 

“You would not dare,” said 
the Chamberlain. 

“Oh! would I not?” Mrs 
Petullo smiled in a fashion 
that showed she appreciated 
the triumph of her argument. 
“What would I not do for my 
Sim?” 

“Well, it’s all by, anyway,” 
said he shortly. 

“What, with her?” said Mrs 
Petullo, but with no note of hope. 

“No, with you,” said he 
brutally. “Let us be friends, 
good friends, Kate,” he went 
on, fearing this should too seri- 
ously arouse her. “I'll be the 
best friend you have in the 
world, my dear, if you'll let 
me, only——” 
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“Only you will never kiss 
me again,” said she with a sob. 
“There can be no friendship 
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after yon, Sim, and you know 
it. You are but lying again. 
Oh, God! oh, God! I wish I 
were dead! You have done 
your worst, Simon MacTag- 
gart; and if all tales be 
true——” 

“T’m saying not a word of 
what I might say in my own 
defence,” he protested. 

“What could you say in 
your own defence? There is 
not the ghost of an excuse for 
you. What could you say?” 

“Oh! I could be pushed to 
an obvious enough retort,” he 
said, losing patience, for now 
it was plain that they were 
outraging every etiquette by 
so long talking together while 
others were in the room. “I 
was to blame, Heaven knows! 
I’m not denying that, but you 
—but you ” And his fin- 
gers nervously sought in his 
coat for the flageolet. 

Mrs Petullo’s face flamed. 
“Oh, you hound!” she hissed, 
“you hound!” and then she 
laughed softly, hysterically. 
“That is the gentleman for 
you! The seed of kings, no 
less! What a brag it was! 
That is the gentleman for you! 
—to put the blame on me. No, 
Sim; no, Sim; I will not be- 
tray you to Miss Mim-mou’, you 
need not be feared of that; I'll 
let her find you out for herself 
and then it will be too late. 
And, oh! I hate her! hate her! 
hate her!” 

“Thank God for that!” said 
the Chamberlain with a sudden 
memory of the purity she en- 
vied, and at these words Mrs 
Petullo fell in a swound upon 
the floor. 

“Lord, what’s the matter?” 
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cried her husband, running to 
her side, then crying for the 
maid. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” 
said Sim MacTaggart. “But 


she looked ill from the first,” 
and once more he inwardly 
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cursed his fate that constantly 
embroiled him in such affairs. 

Ten minutes later he and the 
Count were told the lady had 
come round, and with expres- 
sions of deep sympathy they 
left Petullo’s house. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A MAN OF NOBLE SENTIMENT. 


There was a silence between 
the two for a little after they 
came out from Petullo’s dis- 
tracted household. With a 
chilling sentiment towards his 
new acquaintance, whom he 
judged the cause of the un- 
happy woman’s state, Count 
Victor waited for the excuse 
he knew inevitable. He could 
not see the Chamberlain’s face, 
for the night was dark now; 
the tide, unseen, was running 
up on the beach of the bay, 
lights were burning in the 
dwellings of the little town. 

“M. Montaiglon,” at last 
said the Chamberlain in a curi- 
ous voice where feelings the 
most deep appeared to strive 
together, “‘yon’s a tragedy, if 
you like.” . 

“ Comment ?” said the Couht. 
He was not prepared for /an 
opening quite like this. , 

“Well,” said the Chamber- 
lain, “you saw it for yourself; 
you are not a mole like Petullo 
the husband. By God! I would 
be that brute’s death if he were 
thirty years younger, and made 
of anything else than sawdust. 
It’s a tragedy in there, and 
look at this burgh !—like the 
grave but for the lights of it; 
rural, plodding, unambitious, 
ignorant —and the last place 
on earth you might seek in for 


a story so peetiful as that in 
there. My heart’s wae, wae 
for that woman; I saw her 
face was like a corp when we 
went in first, though she 
put a fair front on to us. 
A woman in a hundred; a 
brave woman, few like her, let 
me tell you, M. Montaiglon, 
and heartbroken by that rat 
she’s married on. I could greet 
to think on all her trials. You 
saw she was raised somewhat ; 
you saw I have some influence 
in that quarter?” 

For his life Count Victor 
could make no reply, so troubled 
was his mind with warring 
thoughts of Olivia betrayed, 
perhaps, to a debauchee sans 
heart and common pot-house 
decency ; of whether in truth 
this was the debauchee to such 
depths as he suggested, or a 
man in a false position through 
the stress of things around him. 

The Chamberlain went on as 
in a meditation. “Poor Kate! 
poor Kate! We were bairns 
together, M. Montaiglon, inno- 
cent bairns, and happy, twenty 
years syne, and I will not say 
but what in her maidenhood 
there was some warmth be- 
tween us, so that I know her 
well. She was compelled by 
her relatives to marriage with 
our parchment friend yonder, 
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and there you have the start of 
what has been hell on earth for 
her. The man has not the 
soul of a louse, and as for her, 
she’s the finest gold! You 
would see that I was the cause 
of her swound ?” 

“Unhappy creature!” said 
Montaiglon, beginning to fear 
he had wronged this good 
gentleman. 

“You may well say it, M. 
Montaiglon. It is improper, 
perhaps, that I should expose 
to a stranger the skeleton of 
that house, but I’m feeling 
what happened just now too 
much to heed a convention.” 
He sighed profoundly. “I 
have had influence with the 
good woman, as you would see; 
for years I’ve had it, because I 
was her only link with the gay 
world she was born to be an 
ornament in, and the only one 
free to be trusted with the tale 
of her misery. Well, you know 
—you are a man of the world, 
M. Montaiglon—you know the 
dangers of such a correspond- 
ence between a person of my 
reputation, that is none of the 
best, because I have been less a 
hypocrite than most, and a lady 
in her position. It’s a gossiping 
community this, long -lugged 
and scandal-loving like all com- 
munities of its size; it is not 
the Faubourg St Honoré, where 
intrigues go on behind fans and 
never an eye cocked or a word 
said about it ; and I’ll not deny 
but there have been scandalous 
and cruel things said about the 
dy and myself. Now, as God’s 
my judge——” 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said 
the Count, eager to save this 
protesting gentleman another 
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bétise ; “I quite understand, I 
think,—the lady finds you a 
discreet friend. Naturally her 
illness has unmanned you. The 
scandal of the world need never 
trouble a good man.” 

“ But a merely middling-good 
man, M. Montaiglon,” cried 
the Chamberlain ; “ you'll allow 
that’s a difference. Lord knows 
I lay no claim to a crystal 
virtue! In this matter I have 
no regard for my own reputa- 
tion, but just for that very 
reason I’m anxious about the 
lady’s. What happened in that 
room there was that I’ve had to 
do an ill thing and make an 
end of an auld sang. I’m rarely 
discreet in my own interest, M. 
Montaiglon, but it had to be 
shown this time, and as sure as 
death I feel like to greet at the 
havoc I have wrought with 
that good woman’s mind!” 

He stopped suddenly ; a lump 
was in his throat. In the beam ~ 
of light that came through the 
hole in a shutter of a house 
they passed, Montaiglon saw 
that his companion’s face was 
all wrought with wretchedness, 
and a tear was on his cheek. 

The discovery took him a- 
back. He had ungenerously 
deemed the strained voice in 
the darkness beside him a mere 
piece of play-acting, but here 
was proof of genuine feeling, 
all the more convincing be- 
cause the Chamberlain sud- 
denly brisked up and coughed 
and assumed a new tone, as if 
ashamed of his surrender to a 
sentiment. 

“T have been compelled to be 
cruel to-night to a woman, M. 
Montaiglon,” said he, “and that 
is not my nature. And —to 
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come to another consideration 
that weighed as much with me 
as any—this unpleasant duty 
of mine that still sticks in my 
throat like funeral-cake was 
partly forced by consideration 
for another lady—the sweetest 
and the best—who would be the 
last I should care to have hear 
any ill of me, even in a libel.” 

A protest rose to Montaig- 
lon’s throat ; a fury stirred him 
at the gaucherie that should 
bring Olivia’s name upon the 
top of such a subject. He 
could not trust himself to 
speak with calmness, and it 
was to his great relief the 
Chamberlain changed the topic 
—broadened it, at least, and 
spoke of women in the general, 
almost cheerfully, as if he de- 
lighted to put an unpleasant 
topic behind him. It was done 
so adroitly, too, that Count 
Victor was compelled to believe 
it prompted by a _ courteous 
desire on the part of the 
Chamberlain not too vividly 
to illuminate his happiness in 
the affection of Olivia. 

“I’m an older man than 
you, M. Montaiglon,” said the 
Chamberlain, “and I may be 
allowed to give some of my 
own conclusions upon the fair. 
I have known good, ill, and 
merely middling among them, 
the cunning and the simple, 
the learned and the utterly 
ignorant, and by the Holy 
Iron! honesty and faith are 
the best virtues in the lot 
of them. They all like flat- 
tery, I know - 

““A dead man and a stupid 
woman are the only ones who 
don’t,” said Montaiglon. 


“Faith, and that’s very 
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true,” consented the Chamber- 
lain, laughing softly. “I take 
it not amiss myself if it’s prof- 
fered in the right way—which 
is to say, for the qualities I 
know I have, and not for the 
imaginary ones. As I was say- 
ing, give me the simple heart 
and honesty; they’re not very 
rife in our own sex, and———” 

“Even there, monsieur, I 
can be generous enough,” said 
Montaiglon. “I can always 
retain my regard for human 
nature, because I have learned 
never to expect too much from 
it.” 

“Well said!” cried the 
Chamberlain. “Do you know 
that in your manner of re- 
joinder you recall one Dumont 
I met once at the Jesuits’ 
College when I was in France 
years ago?” 

“Ah, you have passed some 
time in my country, then?” 
said the Count with awakened 
interest, a little glad of a topic 
scarce so abstruse as sex. 

“T have been in every part 
of Europe,” said the Chamber- 
lain; “and it must have been 
by the oddest of mischances I 
have not been at Cammercy 
itself, for well I knew your 
uncle’s friends, though, as it 
happened, we were of a different 
complexion of politics. I lived 
for months one time in the 
Hétel de Transylvania, Rue 
Condé, and kept my carosse de 
remise, and gambled like every 
other ass of my kind in Paris 
till I had not a louis to my 
credit. Lord! the old days, 
the old days! I should be 
penitent I daresay, M. Mon- 
taiglon, but I’m putting that 
off till I find that a sober life 
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has compensations for the en- 
tertainment of a life of liberty.” 

“Did you know Balhaldie?” 

“Do I know the inside of 
my own pocket! I’ve played 
piquet wi’ the old rogue a 
score of times in the Sun 
tavern of Rotterdam. Pardon 
me speaking that way of one 
that may be an intimate of 
your own, but to be quite 
honest, the Scots gentlemen 
living on the Scots Fund in 
France in these days were 
what I call the scourings of 
the Hielan’s. There were good 
and bad among them, of 
course, but I was there in the 
entourage of one who was no 
politician, which was just my 
own case, and I saw but the 
convivial of my exiled country- 
men in their convivial hours. 
Politics! In these days I 
would scunner at the very 
word, if you know what that 
means, M. Montaiglon. I was 
too throng with gaiety to 
trouble my head about such 
trifles; my time was too much 
taken up in buckling my hair, 
in admiring the cut of my 
laced jabot, and the Mechlin 
of my wrist-bands.” 

They were walking close upon 
the sea-wall with leisurely steps, 
preoccupied, the head of the 
little town, it seemed, wholly 
surrendered to themselves alone. 
Into the Chamberlain’s voice 
had come an accent of the ut- 
most friendliness and fiatter- 
ing irrestraint ; he seemed to be 
leaving his heart bare to the 
Frenchman. Count Victor was 
by these last words transported 
to his native city, and his own 
far-off days of galliard. Why, 
in the name of Heaven! was 
VOL, CLXIX.—NO. MXXV. 
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he here listening to hackneyed 
tales of domestic tragedy and a 
stranger’s reminiscences? Why 
did his mind continually linger 
round the rock of Doom, so 
noisy on its promontory, so sad, 
so stern, so like an ancient saga 
in its spirit? Cecile—he was 
amazed at it, but Cecile, and 
the Jacobite cause he had come 
here to avenge with a youth’s 
ardour, had both fallen, as it 
were, into a dusk of memory! 

“By the way, monsieur, you 
did not happen to have come 
upon any one remotely sug- 
gesting my Drimdarroch in the 
course of your travels?” 

“Oh, come!” cried Sim Mac- 
Taggart ; “if I did, was I like 
to mention it here and now?” 
He laughed at the idea. “You 
have not grasped the clannish- 
ness of us yet if you fancy ———” 

“But in an affair of strict 
honour, monsieur,” broke in 
Count Victor eagerly. “Figure 
a woman basely betrayed ; your 
admirable sentiments regarding 
the sex must compel you to 
admit there is here something 
more than clannishness can con- 
done. It is true there is the 
political element—but not much 
of it—in my quest, still——” 

“Not a word of that, M. 
Montaiglon!” cried the Cham- 
berlain: “there you address 
yourself to his Grace’s faithful 
servant; but I cannot be deny- 
ing some sympathy with the 
other half of your object. If 
I had known this by-named 
Drimdarroch you look for, I 
might have swithered to con- 
fess it, but as it is, I have 
never had the honour. I’ve 
seen scores of dubious cattle 
round the walls of Ludovico 
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Rex, but which might be Drim- 
darroch and which might be 
decent honest men, I could not 
at this time guess. We have 
here among us others who had 
a closer touch with affairs in 
France than I.” 

“So?” said Count Victor. 
“Our friend the Baron of Doom 
suggested that for that very 
reason my search was for the 
proverbial needle in the hay- 
stack. I find myself in press- 
ing need of a judicious friend 
at court, I see. Have you ever 
found your resolution quit you 
—not an oozing courage, I 
mean, but purely by the lapse 
of time and the distractions on 
the way to its execution? It is 
my case at the moment. My 
thirst for the blood of this 
inconnu has modified consider- 
ably in the past few days. I 
begin to wish myself home 
again, and might set out in- 
continent if the object of my 
coming here at all had not 
been so well known to those 
I left behind. You would be 
doing a brilliant service—and 
perhaps but little harm to 
Drimdarroch after all—if you 
could arrange a meeting at the 
earliest.” 

He laughed as he said so. 

“Man! I’m touched by the 
issue,” said the Chamberlain ; 
“T must cast an eye about. 
Drimdarroch, of course, is Doom, 
or was, if a lawyer’s sheep-skins 
had not been more powerful 
nowadays than the sword; but ” 
-——he paused a moment as if 
reluctant to give words to the 
innuendo—“ though Doom him- 
self has been in France to some 
good purpose in his time, and 
though, for God knows what, 
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he is no friend of mine, I would 
be the first to proclaim him 
free of any suspicion.” 

“That, monsieur, goes with- 
out saying! I was stupid 
enough to misunderstand some 
of his eccentricities myself, but 
have learned in our brief ac- 
quaintanceship to respect in 
him the man of genuine heart.” 

“ Just so, just so!” cried the 
Chamberlain, and cleared his 
throat. “I but mentioned his 
name to make it plain that his 
claim to the old title in no way 
implicated him. A man of great 
heart, as you say, though with 
a reputation for oddity. If I 
were not the well-wisher of his 
house, I could make some trouble 
about his devotion to the dress 
and arms forbidden here to all 
but those in the king’s service, 
as I am myself, being major of 
the local Fencibles. And—by 
the Lord! here’s MacCailein !” 

They had by this time entered 
the policies of the Duke.. A 
figure walked alone in the ob- 
scurity, with arms in a charac- 
teristic fashion behind its back, 
going in the direction they 
themselves were taking. For 
a second or two the Chamber- 
lain hesitated, then formed his 
resolution. 

“T shall introduce you,” he 
said to Count Victor. “It may 
be of some service afterwards.” 

The Duke turned his face 
in the darkness, and, as they 
came alongside, recognised his 
Chamberlain. 

“Good evening, good even- 
ing!” he cried cheerfully. 
“Art a late bird, as usual, and 
I am at that pestilent task the 
rehearsal of a speech.” 

“Your Grace’s industry is @ 
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reproach to your Grace’s Cham- 
berlain,” said the latter. “I 
have been at the speech-making 
myself, partly to a lady.” 

“ Ah, Mr MacTaggart!” cried 
the Duke in a comical expostu- 
lation. 

“ And partly to this unfortu- 
nate friend of mine, who must 
fancy us a singularly garrulous 
race this side of the German 
Ocean. May I introduce M. 
Montaiglon, who is at the inn 
below, and whom it has been 
my good fortune to meet for the 
first time to-night ?” 

Argyll was most cordial to 
the stranger, who, however, 
took the earliest opportunity to 
plead fatigue and return to his 
inn. . He had no sooner retired 
than the Duke expressed some 
natural curiosity. 

“It cannot be the person you 
desired for the furnishing of our 
tolbooth the other day, Sim?” 
said he. 

“No less,” frankly responded 
the Chamberlain. ‘“ Your Grace 
saved me a faux pas there, for 
Montaiglon is not what I fancied 
at all.” 

“You were ever the dubious 
gentleman, Sim,” laughed his 
Grace. “And what—if I may 
take the liberty—seeks our ex- 
cellent and impeccable Gaul so 
far west?” 

“ He’s a wine merchant,” said 
the Chamberlain, and at that 
the Duke laughed. 

“What, man!” he cried at 
last, shaking with his merri- 
ment, “is our ancient Jules from 
Oporto to be ousted with the 
aid of Sim MacTaggart from 
the ducal cellars in favour of 
one Montaiglon?” He stopped, 
caught his Chamberlain by 
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the arm, and stood close in 
an endeavour to perceive his 
countenance. “Sim,” said he, 
“T wonder what Modene would 
say to find his cousin hawking 
vile claret round Argyll. Your 
friend’s incognito is scarcely 
complete enough even in the 
dark. Why, the man’s Born! 
I could tell it in his first 
sentence, and it’s a swordsman’s 
hand, not a cellarer’s fingers, he 
gave me a moment ago. That 
itself would betray him even if 
I did not happen to know that 
the Montaiglons have the par- 
ticule.” 

“Tt’s quite as you say,” con- 
fessed the Chamberlain with 
some chagrin at his position, 
“but I’m giving the man’s tale 
as he desires to have it known 
here. He’s no less than the 
Count de Montaiglon, and a 
rather decent specimen of the 
kind, so far as I can judge.” 

“But why the alias, good 
Sim?” asked the Duke. “I 
like not your aliases, though 
they have been, now and then 
—ahem !—useful.” 

“Your Grace has travelled 
before now as Baron Sun- 
dridge,” said the Chamberlain. 

“True ! true! and saved very 
little either in inn charges or in 
the pother of State by the de- 
vice. And if I remember 
correctly, I made no pretence 
at wine-selling on these occa- 
sions. Honestly now, what the 
devil does the Comte de Mont- 
aiglon do here—and with Sim 
MacTaggart?” 

“The matter is capable of the 
easiest explanation. He’s here 
on what he is pleased to call an 
affair of honour, in which there 
is implicated the usual girl and 
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another gentleman, who, it 
appears, is some one, still un- 


known, about your Grace’s 
castle.” And the story in its 
entirety was speedily his 
Grace’s. 


“H’m,” ejaculated Argyll at 
last when he had heard all. 
“And you fancy the quest as 
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hopeless as it is quixotic? Now 
I read our French friend, even 
in the dark, quite differently. 
He had little to say there, but 
little as it was ‘twas enough to 
show by its manner that he’s 
just the one who will find his 
man even in my crowded corri- 
dors.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A BROKEN TRYST. 


The Chamberlain’s quarters 
were in the eastern turret, and 
there he went so soon as he 
could leave his Grace, who 
quickly forgot the Frenchman 
and his story, practising upon 
Simon the speech he had pre- 
pared in his evening walk, 
alternated with praise extra- 
vagant—youthfully rapturous 
almost—of his duchess, who 
might, from all his chafing at 
her absence, have been that 
night at the other end of the 
world, instead of merely in the 
next county on a few days’ 
visit. 

“ Ah! you are smiling, Sim!” 
said he. “Old whinstone! You 
fancy Argyll an imbecile of 
uxoriousness. Well, well, my 
friend, you are at liberty ; Lord 
knows, it’s not a common dis- 
ease among dukes! Eh, Sim? 
But then women like my Jean 
are not common either or 
marriages were less fashious. 
Upon my word, I could saddle 
Jock and ride this very night 
to Luss, just to have the fun 
of throwing pebbles at her 
window in the morning, and 
see her wonder and pleasure at 
finding me there. Do you know 
what, cousin? I am going to 
give a ball when she comes home. 


We'll have just the neighbours, 
and Ill ask M. Soi-disant, 
who'll give us the very latest 
step. I like the felhow’s voice, 
it rings the sterling metal. .. . 
And now, my lords, this action 
on the part of the Government 

. Oh, the devil fly away 
with politics! I must go and 
have a look at the bairns sleep- 
ing,” and off for the nursery 
set MacCailein Mor, the noble, 
the august, the man of silk and 
steel, whom “twas Sim Mac- 
Taggart’s one steadfast ambi- 
tion in life to resemble even in 
a remote degree. 

And then we have the Cham- 
berlain in his turret room, en- 
vious of that blissful married 
man, and warmed to a sym- 
pathetic glow with Olivia float- 
ing through the images that 
rose before him. 

He drew the curtains of 
his window and looked in 
that direction where Doom, of 
course, was not for material 
eyes, finding a vague pleasure 
in building up the picture of 
the recluse tower, dark upon 
its promontory. It was ten 
o’clock. It had been arranged 
at their last meeting that with- 
out the usual signal he should 
go to her to-night before twelve. 
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Already his heart beat quickly ; 


his face was warm and tingling 
with pleasant excitation, he felt 
a good man. 

“By God!” he cried. “If 
it was not for the old glaur! 
What for does heaven—or hell 
—send the worst of its tempta- 
tions to the young and ignor- 
ant? If I had met her twenty 
years ago! Twenty years ago! 
H’m! ‘Clack!’ goes the weaver’s 
shuttle! Twenty years ago it 
was her mother, and Sim Mac- 
Taggart without a hair on his 
face trying to kiss the good 
lady of Doom, and her, perhaps 
no’ half unwilling. I’m glad— 
I’m glad.” 

He put on a pair of spurs, 
his fingers trembling as those 
of a lad dressing for his first 
ball, and the girl a fairy in 
white, with her neck pink and 
soft and her eyes shy like little 
fawns in the wood. 

“And how near I was to 
missing it!” he thought. 
“But for the scheming of a 
fool I would never have seen 
her. It’s not too late, thank 
the Lord for that! No more 
of yon for Sim MacTaggart, 
I’ve cut with the last of it, 
and now my face is to the 
stars.” 

His hands were spotless 
white, but he poured some 
water in a basin and washed 
them carefully, shrugging his 
shoulders with a momentary 
comprehension of how laugh- 
able must that sacrament be 
in the eyes of the worldly Sim 
MacTaggart. He splashed the 


water ‘on his lips, drew on a 
cloak, blew out the light, and 
went softly downstairs and out 
at a side door for which he had 
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a pass-key. The night was 
still, except for the melancholy 
sound of the river running over 
its cascades and echoing under 
the two bridges; odours of de- 
caying leaves surrounded him, 
and the air of the night touched 
him on his hot face like a bene- 
diction. A heavy dew clogged 
the grass of Cairnbaan as he 
made for the stables, where a 
man stood out in the yard 
waiting with a black horse 
saddled. Without a word he 
mounted and rode, the hoofs 
thudding dull on the grass. 
He left behind him the castle, 
quite dark and looming in its 
nest below the sentinel hill; 
he turned the bay; the town 
revealed a light or two; a bird 
screamed on the ebb shore. 
Something of all he saw and 
heard touched a fine man in 
his cloak, touched a decent love 
in him; his heart was full 
with wholesome joyous ichor ; 
and he sang softly to the 
creaking saddle, sang an air 
of good and clean old Gaelic 
sentiment that haunted his 
lips until he came opposite 
the very walls of Doom. 

He fastened his horse to a 
young hazel and crossed the 
sandy interval between the 
mainland and the rock, sea- 
wrack bladders bursting 
under his feet, and the smells 
of seaweed dominant over the 
odours of the winter wood. 
The tower was pitch dark. 
He went into the bower, sat 
on the rotten seat among the 
damp bedraggled strands of 
climbing flowers, and took his 
flageolet from his pocket. 

He played softly, breathing 
in his instrument the very 
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pang of love. It might have 
been a psalm and this forsaken 
dew-drenched bower a great 
cathedral, so rapt, so devoted, 
his spirit as he sought to 
utter the very deepest ecstasy. 
Into the reed he poured re- 
membrance and regret; the 
gathered nights of riot and 
folly lived and sorrowed for; 
the ideals cherished and sur- 
rendered ; the remorseful sinner, 
the awakened soul. 

No one paid any heed in 
Castle Doom. 

That struck him suddenly 
with wonder, as he ceased his 
playing for a moment and 
looked through the broken 
trellis to see the building black 
below the starry sky. There 
ought, at least, to be a light 
in the window of Olivia’s room. 
She had made the tryst her- 
self, and never before had she 
failed to keep it. Perhaps she 
had not heard him. And so to 
his flageolet again, finding a 
consolation in the sweetness of 
his own performance. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, 
pausing to admire — “Ah! 
there’s no doubt I finger it 
decently well—better than most 
—better than any I’ve heard, 
and what’s the wonder at 
that? for it’s all in what you 
feel, and the most of people are 
made of green wood. There’s 
no green timber here; I’m 
cursed if I’m not the very 
ancient stuff of fiddles.” 

He had never felt happier 
in all his life. The past ?— 
he wiped that off his recollec- 
tion as with a sponge; now 
he was a new man with his 
feet out of the mire and a 
clean road all the rest of the 
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way, with a clean sweet soul 
for his companion. He loved 
her to his very heart of hearts ; 
he had, honestly, for her but 
the rendered passion of passion 
—why! what kept her? 

He rammed the fiageolet im- 
patiently into his waistcoat, 
threw back his cloak, and 
stepped out into the garden. 
Doom Castle rose over him 
black, high and low, without a 
glimmer. A terrific apprehen- 
sion took possession of him. He 
raised his head and gave the 
signal call, so natural that it 
drew an answer almost like an 
echo from an actual bird far off 
in some thicket at Achnatra. 
And oh! felicity ; here she was 
at last ! 

The bolts of the door slid 
back softly ; the door opened ; 
a little figure came out. For- 
ward swept the lover all im- 
patient fires—to find himself 
before Mungo Boyd! 

He caught him by the collar 
of his coat as if he would shake 
him. 

“What game is this? what 
game is this?” he furiously de- 
manded. ‘“ Where is she?” 

“Canny, man, canny!” said 
the little servitor, releasing 
himself with difficulty from the 
grasp of this impetuous lover. 
“Faith! it’s anither warnin’ 
this no’ to parley at nicht wi’ 
onything less than twa or three 
inch o’ oak dale atween ye and 
herm.” 

“Cut clavers and tell me 
what ails your mistress!” 

“Oh, weel; she hisna come 
oot the nicht,” said Mungo, 
waving his arms to bring the 
whole neighbourhood as witness 
of the obvious fact. 
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The Chamberlain thrust at 
his chest and nearly threw him 
over. 

“Ye dull-witted Lowland 
brock!” said he; “have I no’ 
the use of my own eyes? Give 
me another word but what I 
want and I'll slash ye smaller 
than ye are already with my 
Ferrara.” 

* Oh, I’m no’ that wee!” said 
Mungo. “If ye wad jist bide 
cool ‘4 

“¢Cool,’ quo’ he! Man! I’m 
up to the neck in fire. Where 
is she?” 

“Whaur ony decent lass 
should be at this ’oor o’ the 
nicht—in her naked bed.” 

“Say that again, you foul- 
mouthed hog o’ Fife, and I'll 
gralloch you like a deer !” cried 
the Chamberlain, his face ting- 
ling. 

“Losh ! the body’s cracked,” 
said Mungo Boyd, astounded at 
this nicety. 

“T was to meet her to- 
night; does she know I’m 
here?” 

“T rapped at her door mysel’ 
to mak’ sure she did.” 

“ And what said she?” 

“She tauld me to gae awa’. 
I said it was you, and she said 
it didna maitter.” 

“Didna maitter!” repeated 
the Chamberlain, viciously, 
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mimicking the eastland accent. 
“ What ails her?” 

“Ye ought to ken that best 
yoursel’. It was the last thing 
I daur ask her,” said Mungo 
Boyd, preparing to retreat, but 
his precaution was not called 
for, he had stunned his man. 

The Chamberlain drew his 
cloak about him, cold with 
a contemptuous rebuff. His 
mouth parched; violent emo- 
tions wrought in him, but he 
recovered in a moment, and did 
his best to hide his sense of 
ignominy. 

“Oh, well!” said he, “it’s a 
woman’s way, Mungo.” 

“You'll likely ken,” said 
Mungo; “I’ve had sma’ troke 
wi’ them mysel’.” 

“Lucky man! And now that 
I mind right, I think it was not 
to-night I was to come, after 
all; I must have made a mis- 
take. If you have a chance in 
the morn’s morning you can 
tell her I wasted a tune or two 
o the flageolet on a wheen 
stars. It is a pleasant thing 
in stars, Mungo, that ye aye 
ken where to find them when 
ye want them!” 

He left the rock, and took to 
horse again, and home. All 
through the dark ride he fer- 
vently cursed Count Victor, a 
prey of an idiotic jealousy. 
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‘A WANDERER AND A GATHERER.” 


JOB owned a matter of seven 
thousand sheep and one thou- 
sand oxen, with of other bestial 
some four thousand head; yet 
this man was the richest of 
the sons of the East. There 
died the other day, in his 
eightieth year, the best known 
of Australian pastoralists, who 
left an estate worth, it is true, 
in stock, improvements, and 
securities, little more than two 
and a half millions sterling; 
but his leaseholds were of a 
vast extent, and the whole of 
Job’s possessions would not 
have stocked the least of his 
many stations. The State of 
Queensland has been suing 
his executors on a disputed 
balance of succession duty; 
and the evidence given in the 
ease, the hearing of which 
took several weeks, is of ex- 
traordinary interest to the 
student of colonial character. 
It was set up by the defence 
that the deceased, though a 
member of the Legislature, 
was never domiciled in Queens- 
land, because he had no home. 
“Home,” he had said to one 
witness, “is where night finds 
me. I am a wanderer and a 
gatherer.” He had made no 
will, because he had no friends. 
He had looked on all the works 
that his hand had wrought, 
and on all the labour that he 
had laboured to do. All was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, 
and there was no profit under 
the sun. 

James Tyson, or Hungry 
Tyson, as he was usually called, 





was no predatory or outlaw 
millionaire of the American 
type. He was not unpopular 
in Australia. The wage-earn- 
ing class, in particular, rather 
spoke of him, I think, with 
admiration, as a hard worker 
and a “hard case”; dour but 
not unhuman, uncivilised, or 
de-civilised, but in that, too, 
representative ;—the shadowy 
projection, perhaps, of the na- 
tional ideal. South of Suez, 
on the outgoing mail-steamers, 
when the talk begins to quit 
old-world topics, and men turn 
their thoughts once more to 
shafts and dams, freezing-works 
and smelting-works, grass and 
marsupials, wool and “stores,” 
—to the real business of life,— 
always in the end their yarn 
will come round to Hungry 
Tyson, the wandering incarna- 
tion of Australia, a lean man, 
burnt, upright, with no affec- 
tions, squatter and sundowner 
too, the unacknowledgable, or 
never-to-be-canonised, patron 
saint of the bush. And every- 
where, round the camp-fires 
at night, up-country, tales 
are told of the old wayfarer’s 
sayings, his all but incredible 
rigours, his generosities; tales 
of sculduddery, often, but 
always true to an envisaged 
character, and informed by the 
quickening interest of the audi- 
tory, which made him a legend 
twenty years before he died. 
Karly in 1894 I walked from 
Burracoppin, then the head of 
the railway line, to Coolgardie. 
It was in the first days of the 
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rush, before the Boulder mines 
had been started, or. ever the 
chimneys of Kalgoorlie were hot. 
It was my first experience of the 
Australian people, and I found 
it good. Our party was about a 
hundred strong, swampers and 
teamsters; and we swampers 
paid thirty shillings apiece to 
have our swags carried up by 
the flour- and fodder - laden 
waggons alongside which we 
tramped. I remember now the 
unappeasable track—red and 
dusty, two chains wide, stretch- 
ing endlessly eastward, up hill 
and down, dividing the dull 
immensity of twisted gums— 
straight as the first traffic had 
cut it, and nearly as straight 
as the railway over which the 
bagman now clatters comfort- 
ably to the Fields. Once or 
twice in the day’s march we 
would come to the bald flat- 
tened domes of rock, acres wide, 
which fed the wells of the route. 
Twenty miles as a minimum 
was our daily measure, though 
if water gave out at any of the 
wells the teams had to push on 
for another stage, and we with 
them. But indeed twenty miles 
were scarcely enough to fill up 
the time for us footmen, for, 
the caravan getting under way 
soon after dawn, and never 
out -spanning till dark, we 
straggled at will all the long 
blazing hours over miles of 
country, forgathering, yarning, 
and smoking; each with his 
water-bag, and I, for a day or 
two, with a book. What a 
walk it was,—some ten days 
of it: and how singularly little 
one wanted to eat or drink! 
Some of us crossed the great 
Eighteen-Mile sand-plain, I 
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recollect, with empty water- 
bags—just to show that it 
could be done. The book I 
put away before long; my 
company grew too interesting. 
All classes were there, artisans 
and sailor- men, boys from 
good homes, and white-haired 
veterans who had been on 
Ballarat in °52 and in every 
rush since. One oldish fellow, a 
grizzled sugar - planter from 
Queensland, who had “gone 
under” in the bank smash, was 
walking up to better his for- 
tunes, and to provide for his 
ailing wife. I have not known 
a worse run of luck than his 
was to be, poor man !—for I saw 
him now and again for years 
to come. He never, I believe, 
saw his wife again. But her 
death, and that of child after 
child in his distant home, did 
not perceptibly break him. He 
“pegged on” to the south end 
of the Londonderry ; just failed 
to sell before the crash came; 
battled along —and, for all I 
know, is still battling. He 
groaned by nights in the next 
tent to mine, in the first weeks 
of my stay at Coolgardie, with 
aches of his loins; for shifting 
ballast in the digging of 
Bayley’s dam, though it fetched 
ten shillings wages daily, was 
too hard “ graft” for a man of 
his years. It was queer to see 
the letters, addressed “C 
R——,, Esq., J.P.,” come to him 
when we stood in the queue 
outside the post-office for our 
Saturday mail. Sitting on a 
log by the road, waiting for a 
sight of the lagging caravan, 
or a sound of the whip, or of 
the creaking wheels, I told him 
(I remember) some scoffing story 
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I had heard on shipboard of 
Hungry Tyson’s harshness: how 
he prohibited his managers from 
using loaf-sugar even at their 
own charges, maybe; or how he 
once ordered a manager's wife’s 
cabbage-garden to be uprooted, 
allowing no such distractions as 
the growing of green-meat on 
his properties, sacred to the 
raising of sheep on an attenu- 
ated ration (for the shepherds) 
of mutton and flour. At that 
time I had never realised 
that in recounting his charac- 
teristics my Australian friends 
had meant to convey any- 
thing besides scorn for what 
seemed to me his purposeless 
meanness. “But, after all,” 
said the old sugar-planter, “ you 
should never speak ill of him 
before a Queenslander. Two 
years ago, when the Premier 
was in trouble about the issue 
of some Treasury Bills, Tyson 
walked into his office, and the 
Premier told him of the diffi- 
culty in which we found our- 
selves. The colony had great 
resources, but, for the moment, 
no credit. ‘How much do you 
want?’ asked Tyson. ‘Half 
a million would do,’ the Premier 
told him; and Tyson wrote his 
cheque and took up the issue at 
once.” 

On November 5, 1900, the 
suit of the Queen v. the Queens- 
land Trustees, Ld., came on 
for hearing in the Supreme 
Court at Brisbane, before his 
Honour the Chief-Justice. De- 
fendants were sued, as ad- 
ministrators of the real and 
personal estate of the late 


James Tyson, for an amount of 
succession-duty alleged to be 
due to the Crown on the de- 
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ceased’s personalty in New 
South Wales and Victoria. 


The Attorney -General, with 
three other counsel, instructed 
by the Crown Solicitor, appeared 
for the Crown; Mr Lilley, with 
Mr Feez and another, for the 
defendants. The statement of 
claim set forth that Mr Tyson 
had died intestate, at Felton 
Station, near Camboola, in 1898, 
possessed, inter alia, of consider- 
able personal property in New 
South Wales and Victoria. 
Probate duty having been paid 
on the Queensland estate, and 
at the rate of 5 per cent in 
New South Wales, and 10 per 
cent in Victoria, on the estates 
in those colonies, the Govern- 
ment now claimed as a balance 
due on the whole, after deduct- 
ing the duties paid in the other 
colonies, the sum of £68,625. 
The defence was that the de- 
ceased was not, at the time of 
his death, nor at any other 
time, domiciled in the colony of 
Queensland. 

The attorney-general enumer- 
ated the properties affected : 
town-lands and pastoral pro- 
perty in New South Wales 
(£122,000 realty and £512,000 
personalty); pastures and fixed 
deposits in Victoria (£102,000 
realty, personalty £352,000); 
town-lands and eight large sta- 
tions in Queensland, with ex- 
tensive sugar-plantations on the 
Tully river (realty, £524,000, 
personalty, £750,000), giving a 
total, including station improve- 
ments, of £2,364,762. Mr Tyson 
was born at Cow Pasture, New 
South Wales, in 1819 ; acquired 
his first property in Queensland 
in 1868, and made his home, as 
the Government would show, 
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at Felton three years later. A 
man of methodical habits, he 
had kept a record of almost all 
his doings when away from 
Felton. All the letters he had 
ever received, and press copies 
of his answers (for though he 
wrote these, it would appear, 
on slates, his secretary copied 
them therefrom), had been 
found in bundles, together with 
his diaries, and with a multi- 
plicity of records and deeds 
(seven hundred titles to land 
executed between 1870 and 
1898), heaped on the floor of a 
private office, to which no one 
had access but himself. He 
was a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council, as well as of the 
Union and Queensland Clubs; 
was “very fond of kangaroo- 
hunting” ; “ had two fruit-trees 
from his mother’s place in New 
South Wales transplanted to 
Felton”; and, for the rest, 
“his time had been devoted to 
the making of money” after 
his own fashion—=z.e., he had 
owned many stations in various 
parts of Australia, mostly in 
the remote interior, and had 
spent his life by the wayside, 
camping out with a single black 
attendant, and paying surprise 
visits to his managers. The 
case of the Crown was thus 
that, although a traveller, he 
always looked on Felton as his 
home. The case of the exec- 
utors, on the contrary, was 
that he was a _ wanderer 
pure and simple, and had no 
home. The object of the 
Attorney-General, in short, was 
to display him as a worthy 
and public-spirited, if eccen- 
tric, citizen, with a full in- 
tention of domicile at Felton; 
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while that of his executors was 
to prove him to have been a 
vagrant, without humam affec- 
tions or any settled domicile. 
And both sides, stimulated per- 
haps by the keen public interest 
in the dead man’s career, seem 
to have allowed the case to 
develop into a quaint sort of 
inquest on his peculiarities, 
rather than the ordinary pro- 
ceedings on behalf of the 
Treasury. The first four days 
of the trial were occupied by 
the reading of the diaries, which 
contained little but the barest 
record of an endless peregrina- 
tion. On the fifth day the real 
evidence begins, and from this 
point I propose to let the wit- 
nesses tell their own tale. 
Henry Daniels, of Cambooya, 
the first witness, deposed that 
he met Tyson, on the Warrego, 
twenty-one years ago. He told 
witness he had bought Felton 
from a man he had lent money 
to, who “ went travelling on the 
Continent with Lord This and 
Lord That and Lord knows 
who.” Tyson gave him, in the 
end, thirty or forty thousand 
pounds more to clear out alto- 
gether. Tyson wanted witness 
to stay with him, but he declined, 
“as his motives might be mis- 
construed.” On one occasion 
the deceased said to him, “I 
am very lonely. I have never 
injured a man knowingly in 
my life, and I am over seventy 
years of age, and haven't a 
friend in the world. I have 
any amount of relations, and I 
believe they want to know when 
Tl die, so that they can get the 
money.” “You may be wrong- 
ing them,” witness rejoined ; “I 
don’t believe they are all that 
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way, for I know some of 
them myself.” Tyson answered, 
“Well, it may be so, but I feel 
the only real friend I have 
is here” (patting his trouser- 
pocket) “All the same, 
Daniels,” he added, “when 
you get old you feel you would 
like some one to pay you some 
slight regard. I get very lonely 
at times. I always have to 
get a lot of these” (drawing 
from his coat-pocket a bundle 
of penny magazines, ‘ Tit-Bits,’ 
‘Scraps,’ and suchlike illitera- 
ture) “to divert my thoughts.” ! 
Witness asked how he managed 
to keep a grasp of his affairs. 
“It’s the simplest thing in the 
world,” he replied. “I have 
never showed it to any one, but 
I'll show it to you.” He then 
drew four pyramids on a leaf of 
his pocket-book. Three of these 
represented his properties in 
New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Victoria, and the largest re- 
presented himself, “ Mr Stokes.” 
He went on to explain: “I 
make my bank-managers do 
my book-keeping, and I don’t 
have to pay for it. When I 
send sheep or cattle from one 
station to another, the station 
to which they are sent must 
pay a cheque to the other 
station for the current value 
of the sheep or cattle, and of 
course, when the cheque goes 
through the bank, the bank 
has to keep account. Some- 
times, when, owing to improve- 
ments, droughts, &c., a station 
don’t pay expenses, it has to 
borrow from ‘Mr Stokes.’ On 
the other hand, after the work- 
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ing expenses of each of these 
stations have been paid, all the 
surplus revenue is placed to the 
credit of ‘Mr Stokes.’ The 
banks have to keep record of all 
the transactions, and see that 
the amounts correspond with 
the accounts of the various 


stations.” 
The witness went on to 
relate how Tyson once, to 


save exchange, drew £80,000 
in sovereigns from the Bank 
of New South Wales, and 
took it to Queensland by boat. 
Whereon the Chief-Justice re- 
marked that a jury, in his 
recollection, once found, on 
oath, that a lady had carried 
20,000 sovereigns in her belt 


for a lengthy period. Witness, 
continuing, said that Tyson 
used to draw £25 a-month 


for personal expenses; though 
once he confessed that he had 
been extravagant, having spent 
£20 over his allowance. He 
did not attend regularly to 
his legislative duties. On one 
occasion he was prevailed upon 
to make a speech about the 
marsupial pest. But while he 
was describing how the walla- 
bies came hundreds of miles 
out of the scrub to eat his 
grass, an unsympathetic, pro- 
bably a trades-unionist, mem- 
ber, Mr Perkins, ejaculated, 
“Do they bite the sheep?” 
Whereupon Mr Tyson sat 
down, disgusted, and never 
spoke in the House again. 
The Home Secretary deposed 
that “five years ago, at the 
Queensland Club,” Tyson told 
him that he had been offered 





1 A very Australian trait. I have 


seen a burly colonial mayor, the chief 


gombeen-man of his district, and generally quite otherwise than sentimental in 


his tendencies, reading ‘ Bow-Bells Novelettes’ in his study. 
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£5 for his watch-guard, “which 
appeared to witness to be a 
boot-lace” ; and that some one 
else had offered to pay £100 
to be permitted to look at his 
books and ascertain his system 
of book-keeping. “The joke 
is,’ Tyson explained, “that I 
have no system of book-keep- 
ing. I make my bankers keep 
my books.” But indeed the 
old gentleman seems to have 
taken pride in being hard on 
the banks, feeling himself, per- 
haps, commissioned to avenge 
in some measure the many 
wrongs his fellow-Australians 
are wont to suffer at their 
hands. It is a fact that on 
more than one occasion, having 
allowed a particular balance to 
mount up to over £100,000, 
he waited for the most incon- 
venient moment possible, and 
then successfully used the 
threat to transfer the whole 
sum forthwith to a rival insti- 
tution to extort the concession 
of a higher rate of interest. 
One Stewart, a coal -mer- 
chant, “formerly a steward 
on the Katoomba and other 
coastal steamers,” deposed that 
early in the “Eighties Tyson 
made several trips, ‘sometimes 
under the name of Smith, some- 
times Walker, and sometimes 
Stokes.” During one trip up 
from Sydney the chief engineer 
asked Tyson why he travelled 
under an assumed name, for 
“these assumed names greatly 
confused the ship’s hands, who, 
knowing him as Tyson, could 
not find his allotted berth, and 
could not find the other fellow, 
Smith or Walker or Stokes.” 
Tyson replied that it was to 
prevent his name from being 
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telegraphed ahead of him to 
warn his managers in the colony 
he was travelling to. “Tyson 
asked the chief engineer to 
have a drink, and the chief 
engineer called for ginger-ale. 
Tyson decided to have the 
same, but thought one bottle 
enough for the two of them, and 
split it. The engineer resented 
this and told Tyson to take the 
lot. Witness, who served the 
drink, charged Tyson one shil- 
ling, as for two drinks. Tyson 
loudly protested that he had 
been charged sixpence too much, 
and finished up by reporting 
the matter to the captain.” 
On another occasion, coasting 
from Brisbane to the north- 
ward ports, the old man is 
said to have carried with him 
in his cabin a sackful of loaves 
of bread. At the end of the 
voyage, emerging from his 
crumbs, he demanded a rebate 
on his fare. But the com- 
pany, on the contrary, alleging 
public notice given, charged 
him extra for having taken 
his meals in his cabin, and 
obtained a settlement on the 
advice of his lawyers. 

Sir Hugh Nelson, K.C.M.G., 
President of the Legislative 
Council, deposed that he had 
known Tyson for twenty years. 
“In town deceased had the 
habit of visiting him at his 
house between six and seven in 
the morning.” “In 1891 Tyson 
took up £200,000 worth of 
Treasury Bills.” (The original, 
note, of my sugar - planter’s 
story.) ‘‘ When they fell due, 
he declined to take the money. 
Informed he must, he invested 
it in Savings Bank Stock.” 
Mr Lilley (counsel for execu- 
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tors). “It was a good invest- 
ment for Tyson, was it not? 
What interest did he get on 
the Treasury Bills?” 

Witness. “Four and a half 
per cent.” 

His Honour. “I know at the 
time it was considered a patri- 
otic action on Mr Tyson’s 
part.” 

Mr Talley. “ With people who 
did not know the rate of inter- 
est!” (To witness), “What 
was the interest on the Savings 
Bank Stock?” 

Witness. “Three and a half 
per cent.” 

The Hon. W. H. Groom, 
M.L.A., newspaper proprietor, 
deposed that at the time of 
the Soudan Contingent Tyson 
showed him a _ cheque for 
£2000, which he was contribut- 
ing to the Patriotic Fund, and 
spoke of equipping a mounted 
force of 200 men if Mr Dalley, 
the New South Wales Minister, 
would accept his offer. When 
Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith was in 
office, Tyson offered to buy a 
million acres of Tinnenburra 
run at 5s. an acre, and com- 
plained that he could not get 
the matter brought forward 
either by the Government or 
by the Opposition. ‘“ Witness 
told him that such a transac- 
tion was opposed to his political 
principles.” So, also, the New 
Zealand Government, on Tyson’s 
offering to acquire, upon almost 
equally easy terms, 100,000 
acres of the best land in the 
North Island, declined to sanc- 
tion the deal. “Long” Thom- 
son was more fortunate. About 
1882, the Christchurch Govern- 
ment, being pressed for repay- 
ment of an overdraft by its 
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bankers (say the Bank of 
Oceana), sold him 40,000 acres 
of “bottom ” lands for less than 
£38,000. Whereon the Mel- 
bourne ‘Argus’ commented, 
“Lucky Mr Thomson! Necessi- 
tous Provincial Government ! 
Opportunely importunate Bank 
of Oceana!” (The said bank, 
of course, chancing to be the 
particular one at which Mr 
Thomson kept his account.) 

Mr M‘Iver, stock expert, de- 
posed that he was Tyson’s 
guest in 1897. Deceased then 
wanted to sell three of his 
stations to Government at 
from £3, 10s. to £2, 10s. per 
acre. He was able to leave 
Felton, he stated, at two hours’ 
notice. He was getting old, he 
went on, and wished to go back 
to the old home to be buried 
alongside of his old mother. 
He spoke of himself as “ Poor 
fellow me.” In 1895 witness 
said to him, “I thought you 
lived at Felton?” “Oh no,” 
deceased replied; “Felton is 
only my principal Queensland 
address. I have no home in 
Queensland. I only come here 
on business.” 

Henry Bracker, grazier, de- 
posed: “ ‘Home,’ he once heard 
Tyson say, ‘is where night finds 
me. I am a wanderer and a 
gatherer.’”’ 

The Under - Secretary for 
Lands was asked, “Did you 
ever hear him say, ‘I’m off 
on the wallaby track again, 
following the same old star’?” 
Witness could not remember if 
he said that; but he had heard 
the deceased speak of a star—a 
star which he followed. Tyson 
was a peculiar man. When he 
started on a journey he never 
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turned to look behind. (Here 
the Attorney-General cited Dr 
Johnson’s fad for touching 
posts. ) 

The Curator of Intestate 
Estates deposed to having 
burst open deceased’s writing- 
desk. The diaries extended 
back to 1854. (“The records 
were brief and exceedingly 
prosaic; but in August 1895 
the uninteresting tale of rounds 
was interrupted by several 
pages of poetry, which ap- 
peared to be a copy of Burns’s 
‘Lament to Mary in Heaven.’ 
The last diary was not so well 
kept as the others.) Letters 
in bundles were thrown into 
the corners of the room— 
thousands of them—and they 
came from all parts of the 
world. 

His Honour. “The stamps 
should be a most valuable 
asset.” 

Mr Feez. “The stamps have 
gone, your honour.” 

His Honour, excitedly. “Then 
some one must have stolen 
them. Some of those stamps 
would be worth £5 or more 
apiece.” 

Mr Feez. “We gave the 
other side notice to produce 
the letters and envelopes, and 
they came without the stamps.” 

Another witness remembered 
Tyson’s once saying that if he 
had married in his younger 
days “he would not have been 
so rich; but he might have 
been happier.” 

Mr Joseph Stirling, black- 
smith, had known deceased for 
thirty years. By request once 
visited station. Tyson was ab- 
sent, and the only living things 
in the whole homestead were a 
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girl, an old cook of eighty, and 
a cat. “Was not surprised, 
later on, to learn the girl 
drowned herself somewhere.” 
The place was enough to send 
one melancholy mad. When 
he mentioned his visit to 
Tyson, “the latter said pleas- 
antly, ‘Oh! I keep nothing on 
my establishments that does 
not earn its rations. Every 
dog has its own beat, and if 
it is not there, James Tyson 
must know the reason why.” 

By Mr Feez. He had fre- 
quently succeeded in tapping 
Tyson for subscriptions to mili- 
tary tournaments, churches, 
schools, &c.; but deceased 
would never allow his name 
to appear, preferring to be 
called “A Friend.” 

Mr C. H. Buzacott, M.L.C., 
newspaper proprietor, said he 
knew Tyson very fairly well. 
Obtained an interview with 
him for his paper in 1893. 
“Five or six weeks afterwards 
Tyson saw him, shook him 
cordially by the hand, and 
said, ‘It’s all right, mister! 
I believe it’s done good. I be- 
lieve it’s done good.’ Deceased 
had granted the interview re- 
luctantly, and had appeared up 
to that time to avoid witness. 
Tyson gave witness the im- 
pression of being a man who 
belonged to the whole of 
Australia.” 

Mr J. Porter, grazier, re- 
membered, in 1894, discussing 
with Tyson the chance of his 
being found dead some morn- 
ing by his black-fellow in the 
far interior of the colony. 


Mr Donald Mackintosh, 
M.L.A., recollected on one 
occasion visiting Felton. On 
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the way up to the house Tyson 
dismounted, older man as he 
was, to open the gates. “ You 
are my guest,” he said, “and 
when any one goes home with 
me I always open the gates.” 
He did not, witness thought, 
hate women. A good woman, 
to his mind, was one who 
patched her children’s and 
her husband’s clothes neatly. 
Once he offered a prize of 
£100 in a practical domesti- 
cation competition, open to the 
young ladies of the district. 

To one Davidson, grazier, 
haggling with him over the 
price of some steers, he had said 
he wished the country was as 
good for raising sheep as David- 
son seemed to find it for raising 
children. 

To Brown, cattle overseer, he 
had given a keyless watch as a 
reward for two years’ sobriety 
as a drover, though doubting, 
he said, if the said Brown were 
a sensible man, or, having re- 
gard to the dust, he would have 
bought one for himself. 

Isaac Henry, farmer and 
grazier, recalled conversations 
at various times and places with 
deceased. Tyson told him he 
had made preparations for 
burial near the place where he 
was born. Though he travelled 
thousands of miles, the place 
where he was born was always 
home to him. At another 
time he said, wherever he went 
he was at home. He had a 
home at each of his stations. 
Cobb & Co.’s coach was home 
to him during a great part of 
his time. 

The Polynesian Inspector de- 
posed that, as a guest at Felton, 
he was told by Tyson how he 
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managed his numerous proper- 
ties by a system of surprise 
visits to his managers. At his 
first meal, his host told him, 
“You are welcome to Felton. 
Make yourself at home: and 
there is no starch.” Hegathered 
from Tyson’s conversation that 
he was awanderer. Tyson told 
him distinctly that his nephews 
and nieces were to inherit his 
money, and that if they de- 
rived as much pleasure from 
spending it as he had obtained 
in making it he would be satis- 
fied. ‘Witness told him he 
might rest satisfied of that. 
(Laughter.) ” 

After the Soudan affair de- 
ceased was chary of subscribing 
to any fund in his own name, 
because that matter brought 
him sixty letters from England 
and elsewhere, from _ people 
claiming relationship. One 
letter, bearing an armorial em- 
bossment, set out that Tyson 
was the family name of the 
Duke of ——, and that the 
writer was sure Tyson was a 
member of the duke’s family. 
Another came from a Cumber- 
land solicitor, praying for an 
opening in the way of colonial 
experience for his son. ‘Tyson 
was so struck by the modesty 
of this request that he wrote to 
have the boy sent along.” 

The husband of a niece of 
Tyson’s was finally examined. 
Asked, “Tyson told you he 
wished to be buried in the vault 
at Campbelltown?” “Yes,” he 
replied. “Don’t you think it 
remarkable, then, that all you 
people who got money out of 
him did not take the trouble to 
remove his remains there in ac- 
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have not got all the money yet,” 
was the man’s reply—and the 
dead man’s epitaph. 

And there, in the disjected 
recollections of a few more or 
less willing witnesses, we have 
an idea of a man that shall 
live, a legend which goes to the 
making of the Australian people. 
It was a man whose sympathies 
and affections were stunted: 
like his country (almost) in 
being without much visible re- 
ligion; reading illiterature ; 
something squalid in his habits. 
Yet a just man, I think,—a 
decent, and a strong: dreary, 
but impregnable to fortune ; in- 
dependent of his wealth ; using 
it, at least, for no evil ends. He 
was given, so far as we learn, 
to no vices. He chose work in- 
stead of life, that is all. He was 
a negation—or rather his nature 
was stripped to the bed - rock 
qualities on which his country 
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shall grow. Conscious he was, 
perhaps, of the respect of his 
fellows; and gratified by it, in 
his queer fashion: tireless, yet 
possibly, at times, a little sorry 
for himself, but incapable of 
changing his ways ;—a man of 
indomitable desires, which he 
found barren ; the nomadic pas- 
toralist, made solitary by his 
banking account; the sun- 
downer - squatter; a wanderer 
and a gatherer. 

The Court held that the estate 
was liable to the Crown for the 
duty claimed, and an order was 
made accordingly. Sixty-eight 
thousand pounds was the cost 
of giving Hungry Tyson a 
proven domicile, after his death: 
and—a wanderer even then— 
his bones, we may take it, will 
be removed, some day, to the 
vault in New South Wales, in 
accord with his wish. 

HAROLD G. PARSONS. 
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THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


IT was ‘ Maga’s’ very pleas- 
ing duty in March 1900 to 
draw attention to the satisfac- 
tory provision that appeared to 
have been made for the care of 
England’s disabled soldiers in 
South Africa, and to the ad- 
mirable performance of duty by 
the Army Medical Service in 
the early part of the war. We 
all then believed that our mili- 
tary administration included at 
least one department which was 
absolutely without reproach, 
and that, amidst all the misery 
of a bloody campaign, every- 
thing humanly possible had 
been done to save life and re- 
lieve agony. We read the testi- 
mony of distinguished surgeons, 
who had spoken independently 
of the excellent work accom- 
plished, with the highest grati- 
fication, and we felt that our 
countrymen who were fighting 
our battles were at least secure 
from every danger except such 
as must necessarily be a part 
of war. 

It was with something of a 
shock, therefore, that we read 
one morning in the ‘Times’ a 
wholesale indictment of the 
medical arrangements for the 
care of our soldiers. It seemed 
incredible that the military de- 
partment, to which of all others 
we had most firmly pinned our 
faith, should have been guilty 
of such grave lapses as were 
alleged to have been found in 
its operations; but it seemed 
hardly possible that a man on 
the spot, who presumably acted 
under some sense of responsi- 


bility, should have made serious 
charges unless he was fully able 
to substantiate them. On the 
other hand, Lord Roberts had 
the established character of 
being the humanest of men, 
extremely careful of his soldiers’ 
lives, and it could hardly be 
supposed that the state of the 
army hospitals was not per- 
fectly well known to him and 
to the other officers in high 
authority. Travelling M.P.’s 
and irresponsible correspon- 
dents are not the only people 
who take an interest in our 
fighting men, and it was diffi- 
cult to believe that the generals 
had utterly ignored a plain duty 
and had overlooked the suffer- 
ings of the men under their 
command. 

As the news of the allega- 
tions made passed to South 
Africa, it became very evident, 
as we expected, that they only 
represented a one-sided view of 
the question. Lord Roberts 
requested a complete and inde- 
pendent inquiry into’ every- 
thing connected with the treat- 
ment of our sick and wounded 
soldiers. The Army Medical 
Service courted it in the fullest 
manner possible. We have 
now before us the report, the 
result of this inquiry. The 
evidence which was actually 
taken has been very volumin- 
ous, given by nearly 500 wit- 
nesses, of every position, rank, 
and sex, and representing every 
shade of experience and feeling. 
We may be satisfied that it 
has been very carefully weighed 
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in every detail, and that the 
opinions which are founded 
upon it may be received with 
full confidence in their correct- 
ness. Than this report nothing 
could be more cold, more 
judicial in tone. Every cir- 
cumstance has been put into 
due perspective; nothing has 
been slurred over, nothing has 
had undue prominence. We 
have a finely balanced charge 
and summing-up, delivered to 
the great jury which is to give 
the verdict, the jury of the 
British people. 

War is a terrible condition of 
human affairs at any time. It 
must, under any circumstances, 
entail almost inconceivable 
misery upon many individuals, 
and, at best, arrangements can 
only be made to relieve this 
misery in a very small degree. 
And in war it is often, nay, 
generally, the unexpected that 
happens. In the employment of 
strategy and tactics the most 
consummate generalship, the 
most perfect organisation, the 
most lavish supply of means, 
the utmost devotion, may all 
be made of no avail by some 
train of circumstances, possibly 
not altogether unforeseen, but 
taking some new form of de- 
velopment ; and in the struggle 
to alleviate the sufferings of 
war it can, in like manner, 
never be certainly said that 
difficulties may not arise, and 
that such a stress may not 
make itself felt as will neutral- 
ise the best thought-out plans 
and projects of usefulness. The 
real questions that have come 
on for trial, and on which a 
verdict must be given, are—Did 
England in times past make 
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sufficient preparation for the 
military crisis that has arisen ? 
and, whether her preparations 
were sufficient or not, Was 
she served loyally and well by 
the servants whom she had 
provided? It is evident in the 
report before us that the first 
question must be answered to a 
great extent in the negative, 
and the second unreservedly in 
the affirmative. There can be 
no doubt that our normal pre- 
parations for war were wholly 
inadequate to the struggle that 
we have been going through ; 
and our army medical provision 
was, even with reference to the 
comparatively small efforts that 
we thought ourselves equal to, 
quite insufficient. It is evident 
that England has misconceived 
the military necessities of her 
imperial position, and has only 
been rescued from disaster by 
almost superhuman effort. The 
care of her army’s sick and 
wounded has only been carried 
through without a breakdown 
by the extraordinary profes- 
sional zeal of her Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

It has been said that we 
were all profoundly moved by 
a long statement in the ‘ Times,’ 
giving such an account of the 
condition of hospitals in South 
Africa, and the administration 
and equipment of the medical 
service, as recalled the worst 
stories of Crimean maladminis- 
tration. This was followed by 
a discussion in Parliament, in 
the course of which all that 
he had said in the ‘Times’ was 
repeated by the member for 
Westminister before the Com- 
mons of England, with the 
addition of several gruesome 
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details making the narrative 
still more impressive. The 
Ministers whose duty it was to 
speak were not, of course, pre- 
pared to answer every allega- 
tion that was made, for such 
could only be accomplished by 
the aid of very exhaustive in- 
quiry; but, knowing as they 
did how much had been done 
by themselves to remedy pre- 
vious national shortcomings, 
realising the tremendous diffi- 
culties of the war, and having 
full confidence in the super- 
vision of commanders in the 
field, and in the zeal and 
capacity of the Army Medical 
Service, they were able to meet 
with confidence the sudden 
storm of criticism that had 
burst upon a part of their 
warlike administration, and 
further to indorse Lord Roberts’ 
request, and to offer that part 
to the completest and most 
unbiassed scrutiny. It may 
be pardoned to some of the 
speakers if a shade of temper 
and annoyance was to be de- 
tected in their words. They 
felt that, though they could 
not offhand say that such 
and such statements were un- 
founded, they might reason- 
ably feel irritation that one 
of their own party should give 
them grave embarrassment by 
publicly impeaching the con- 
duct of a sufficiently critical 
war in one of its most im- 
portant items, when he might 
just as well have said what 
he had to say in a private 
manner without disquieting the 
nation, without perilling the 
stability of the Government 
which he was bound in honour 
to support. They had full con- 
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viction that there was no basis 
strong enough to warrant the 
statements that had been made ; 
but they felt that to prove this 
satisfactorily would be a matter 
of time, that during that time 
they and their agents would 
be under a cloud in the eyes 
of uninstructed people, and that 
public confidence was shaken. 
The Commission of Inquiry 
demanded by Lord Roberts was 


unhesitatingly granted; but 
when its numbers and the 
names of its members were 


announced, again the Ministers 
were the objects of carping 
attack. It was objected that 
the medical element predomin- 
ated too much in the group of - 
three who were named; and 
that there might be no possible 
subsequent feeling that com- 
plete satisfaction had not been 
given, some influential politi- 
cians supported the objection. 
Two more names were added to 
the original three, but still the 
member for Westminster was 
dissatisfied. The Commission 
was only too unbiassed. There 
was no place found on it either 
for Mr Burdett-Coutts or any 
nominee of his, and having 
brought the charges, he doubt- 
less thought that he should be 


invited to superintend the 
evidence which was to be 
taken. But neither was there 


named any soldier or man with 
a military cast of thought, nor 
any one representing the Army 
Medical Service. But still, 
though to men who only 
wanted to get at the plain 
truth there did not appear to 
be any qualification lacking to 
the Commission—judicial habits 
of mind, plain common-sense, 
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absolute integrity, with a suffi- 
cient addition of special know- 
ledge—further exceptions were 
taken, and especially to the 
name of a distinguished scien- 
tist, who, from previous experi- 
ence in like duties, had special 
gifts in the matter of sifting 
and co-ordinating facts. And 
why? Because he, having been 
an examiner of candidates for 
the Army Medical Service, was 
supposed to be prejudiced in its 
favour on account of the re- 
muneration that he received. 
This was too absurd. A pro- 
fessor of world-wide reputation, 
a leading man in his noble 
profession, whose time was of 
the utmost monetary value (to 
use the meanest form of esti- 
mate), was to be considered 
prejudiced because he received 
£100 a-year from Government 
for using his great abilities in 
its service, a sum which barely 
would pay his out-of-pocket 
expenses during the time that 
he was employed on an all- 
important duty. As a matter 
of fact, the Government and the 
Army Medical Service lay under 
a heavy obligation to him for 
patriotic service. He was not 
bound by any obligation, and 
was unfettered by self-interest 
or by any sense of benefits 
either past or future. The 
ungenerous criticism, which in 
its tone had all the character- 
istics of a party attack, though 
it was led by a nominal ad- 
herent of Government, was for 
the time pushed aside; but 
warning has been given that 
it will be renewed, and it has 
been indicated by its authors 
that the finding of the Royal 
Commission will be by no means 
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held conclusive. It is to be 
hoped ‘that they may not be so 
ill-advised. 

The powers given to the Com- 
mission as to taking evidence 
were also, and as we think most 
unreasonably, alleged to be de- 
fective. Many, in fact practi- 
cally all, of the individuals who 
had poured their complaints into 
Mr Burdett-Coutts’s receptive 
ears had stipulated that their 
names were to be kept secret. 
This of itself was a suspicious 
circumstance as regards bona 
fides, but Mr Burdett - Coutts 
went still further in discredit- 
ing his grounds of complaint 
when he said that private 
soldiers and others would be 
deterred from stating all they 
knew from fear of personal 
consequences. In saying such 
a thing he showed either that 
he knew nothing of the British 
soldier, his manner of thought 
and manner of life, or he believed 
that the English people would, 
from ignorance, accept blindly 
a statement about the British 
soldier which to men intimately 
acquainted with our army was 
wildly and palpably inaccurate. 
Such as it was eventually con- 
stituted and authorised, it is, 
we may hope, unlikely that the 
Royal Commission will be gen- 
erally regarded by its country- 
men as being otherwise than 
a very perfect instrument for 
eliciting the truth about a very 
difficult subject. 

In examining the report of 
the Commission we have first 
to see whether the state of 
things described by Mr Burdett- 
Coutts actually did exist, and if 
so, whether the responsibility 
for its existence lay with the 
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country as represented by its 
Ministers and financiers, with 
the various servants of the 
country who were actively em- 
ployed at home or at the seat 
of war, or was to be divided 
between the two. There can 
be no doubt that Mr Burdett- 
Coutts did see at Bloemfontein 
and elsewhere an immense 
amount of human misery and 
pain. No man can follow in 
the track of war without en- 
countering such an experience ; 
but whether he saw much more 
of pain and misery than were 
inevitable to the circumstances 
seems to be very doubtful. The 
point to be kept specially in 
mind is, that no one ever 
anticipated, “ when war became 
probable, that it would be of 
the magnitude that it has since 
attained.” No one ever real- 
ised what enormous numbers of 
troops would be employed, and 
what sacrifices and efforts would 
be necessary in order to attain 
any measure of success. The 
limit of England’s active mili- 
tary power was always supposed 
to be about two army corps, 
and making, as we supposed, 
due allowance for every possible 
contingency, it was believed that 
such a force, with perhaps the 
assistance of some colonial levies, 
would be sufficient to carry out 
our national purposes in South 
Africa. But the preconceived 
ideas which had more or less 
guided us for generations were 
quickly found to be incorrect. 
A new development of war had 
come about, and it was suddenly 
found that two army corps 
would be insufficient for the 
job in hand, and _ probably 
equally inefficient for any im- 
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portant job anywhere, under 
any conditions. It was this 
state of unpreparedness which 
has impeded every part of the 
army throughout the campaign, 
and if we say that the arrange- 
ments for the care of the sick 
and wounded have not been 
completely equal to the emer- 
gency, we only repeat what 
may be said of every other 
detail of our army, whether 
combatant or non-combatant. 
As a matter of fact, it may 
with every confidence be asserted 
that these arrangements com- 
pare most favourably with those 
of any other portion of our 
military system. And here the 
conclusion of the Royal Com- 
mission’s report may be fitly 
quoted, a conclusion which 
should very completely restore 
the confidence that has been 
shaken by Mr Burdett-Coutts’s 
statements :— 


“In concluding our report, we 
desire to say that in our judgment, 
reviewing the campaign as a whole, 
it has not been one where: it can 
Posy be said that the medical and 

ospital arrangements have broken 
down. There has been nothing in 
the nature of a scandal with regard 
to the care of the sick and wounded ; 
no general or widespread neglect of 
patients, or indifference to their suffer- 
ing. And all witnesses of experience 
in other wars are practically unani- 
mous in the view that, taking it all 
in all, in no campaign have the sick 
and wounded been so well looked 
after as they have been in this.” 


And where and why have the 
arrangements for the care of 
the sick and wounded not been 
all that could have been wished? 
First, most unquestionably the 
officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps were deficient in 
numbers, and, as a consequence, 
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to some extent in efficiency. 
Over and over again had suc- 
cessive director-generals urged 
upon the War Office authorities 
the necessity for an increase in 
the corps, but without avail; 
and this probably because it 
was feared that the necessary 
expenditure would not be coun- 
tenanced by the country’s par- 
liamentary representatives. It 
had been proved to demonstra- 
tion that it was only by the 
unceasing toil of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps that the 
sick of our army could be cared 
for even in time of peace. There 
was no margin of strength in 
the corps wherewith to meet 
any extra strain. So markedly 
was this the case that, whether 
ill or well, it was most difficult 
for a medical officer to obtain 
any leave of absence. If he 
had broken down on tropical 
service, his health was to be 
restored by placing him on duty 
elsewhere. He seldom had an 
opportunity of seeing his friends, 
and practically none for any re- 
laxation. This, of course, made 
a service whose profits were not 
those of civil work little attrac- 
tive to the medical profession. 
Let that consideration pass, 
however. The most crying evil 
attending the paucity of medical 
officers was that, when all were 
of necessity constantly employed 
in routine work, it became im- 
possible to give opportunities 
for advanced study to any 
officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. Now, it is well 
known that the arts of medicine 
and surgery do not stand still ; 
they are always advancing. 
Moreover, however capable a 
man may be when he takes his 
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diploma, his knowledge must 
inevitably become somewhat 
rusty after years of common- 
place military practice, and if 
it is to be kept at a high level, 
it should from time to time be 
refreshed and brightened. Well, 
neither for the purpose of study- 
ing developments of science or 
of brushing up his original pro- 
ficiency could a medical officer 
ever be spared for any adequate 
period. Of course it was always 
contemplated that, if a time of 
great stress should come, civilian 
assistance would be largely em- 
ployed, and that thus the lack 
of numbers in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps might be re- 
deemed, though this was by no 
means a result that could be 
certainly reckoned upon; but 
nothing could restore to young 
and enthusiastic professional 
men the opportunities of self- 
improvement that had been lost 
through the nation’s parsimony. 
That the Royal Army Medical 
Corps has passed through its 
present trials in such a manner 
as to merit the following judicial 
tribute shows how as a whole, 
before the war, they have been 
admirably organised, how care- 
ful has been their service train- 
ing, and how their professional 
zeal has supported them in 
the face of constant discourage- 
ment :— 

“Speaking of the officers as a 
whole, their conduct and capacity 
deserve great praise. Their devotion 
to their duties both at the front and 
in the fixed hospitals, and the un- 
selfish way in which they have at- 
tended to the sick and wounded, 
often at the risk of life, have been 
recognised by all impartial witnesses. 
The number of those who have died 


during this war in discharge of their 
duty is unfortunately large.” 
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It is to be candidly recog- 
nised, as it has been recognised 
in the report before us, that 
there were “a few exceptions 
to the general efficiency” ; but 
is it reasonably to be expected 
that, even by the exercise of 
the greatest care and discrim- 
ination, the presence of some 
unfit members is not to be 
found in any large body of 
men, particularly when these 
men are tried to the uttermost 
in capacity, nerve, and physical 
endurance? Let any critic 
reflect for himself how many 
civil practitioners he has met 
in his own limited experience 
to whom he is somewhat loath 
to intrust the care of himself 
and his family. Among over 
500 medical officers at the 
seat of war, it would be odd 
indeed if, under trying cir- 
cumstances, some men were 
not found who had defects 


of manner, of diligence, even 


of professional competency. 
No body of men is_ perfect. 
The limit of human possibility 
is reached when it can be 
said, as can truly be said 
of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, that its average of merit 
is very high indeed. It will 
be seen, then, that if the Royal 
Army Medical Corps was unable 
to stretch itself to cover easily 
all the work that lay before 
its members, if in some in- 
stances it did not touch the 
highest level of modern science, 
the fault does not lie with the 
many able, brave, and patriotic 
men who were zealously eager 
to represent their special calling 
in its utmost excellence, but 
with the long-continued na- 
tional economy which had de- 
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nied to them ways, means, and 
numerical strength. 
Subordinate to the medical 
officers, but of very essential 
importance in the care of war's 
human wreckage, the Royal 
Commission has very carefully 
considered the two classes of 
attendants in hospitals, the 
nurses and the orderlies. Much 
has been said in complaint that 
nurses were not present with 
the army hospitals at the front 
at the time of greatest stress, 
and that they were not sent up 
in sufficient numbers till much 
later in the year. It is cer- 
tainly perfectly true that for 
a long time after Lord Roberts 
entered Bloemfontein there were 
practically no nurses, and this 
for a very good reason. The 
only hospitals that could follow 
the army in its rapid forward 
march were what are called 
field hospitals — ie, lightly 
equipped, extremely mobile or- 
ganisations, which are able to 
accompany troops in move- 
ment. With regard to them 
the report says: “Of course 
they [nurses] could not be 
employed in field hospitals or 
at the front. No one knowing 
the conditions under which 
these hospitals have to work 
could suggest that they should 
be so employed.” A propor- 
tion of nurses was_ provided 
for, and was always present 
with, the more completely 
fitted fixed general hospitals 
which were established at the 
base of operations, and as soon 
as communications were open 
for their conveyance, many were 
hurried forward to the front. 
“Before this war the employ- 
ment of nurses was but slightly 
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recognised in the army.” It 
was not that the matter had 
been overlooked, for by number- 
less committees, composed of 
most experienced and able men, 
it had been carefully considered 
in providing, as far as means 
would allow, for the organisa- 
tion of medical attendance on 
troops in the field. It had, 
however, been decided that, as 
a rule, nursing should be done 
by trained male orderlies, and 
that nurses should be prin- 
cipally employed in superin- 
tendence. It may be granted 
that, though this view was 
completely justified by previous 
knowledge, before the vast 
modern changes in war and 
war's conditions had taken 
place, it would have _ been 
better if the extreme value of 
nurses and the possibility of 
their employment had _ been 
recognised earlier than has 
been the case, and that hospital 
attendance should have been 
more put into their hands: 
but this is one of the new 
lessons which all military 
nations, in common with our- 
selves, have had impressed 
upon them by our experience. 
No other nation has hitherto 
contemplated the use of nurses 
on a large scale, and it is in 
the very highest degree credit- 
able to our administrators at 
home and abroad that they 
should have learned the lesson 
so quickly as they did, and 
acted upon its teaching. After 
it was realised that the Medical 
Department had not a sufficient 
amount of trained orderlies, “no 
efforts were spared on the part 
of the authorities to supply the 
hurses, and during all the latter 
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part of the campaign nurses 
were largely and freely em- 
ployed.” At the present mo- 
ment between 800 and 900 
nurses are employed in South 
Africa. And nobly have these 
ladies toiled. ‘The nurses em- 
ployed in this war have shown 
great devotion, and many have 
lost their lives in the discharge 
of their duties.” 

With regard to the trained 
orderlies, again, we have to 
deplore the fact that the nation 
alone is responsible that there 
has been a degree of inefficiency. 
It has been often represented 
by the successive heads of the 
Army Medical Department that 
the number of non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps was far 
below what was absolutely 
necessary, but always their 
applications for an increased 
strength have been refused 
altogether, or only very par- 
tially granted. In the estim- 
ates for 1899-1900 an increase 
of 400 of all ranks was pressed 
for in consequence of the in- 
creased establishment of the 
army as a whole, and it was 
stated that South Africa was 
“gravely undermanned.” An 
increase of 150 men of all 
ranks was granted. Of course, 
when war broke out in the 
following year men had to be 
gathered from every source, but 
they were quite untrained. If 
the full 400 had been sanctioned 
when they were applied for, they 
would have had a year’s train- 
ing, and their services would 
have been invaluable. The men 
of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps not only pick up and re- 
move men on the field of battle, 
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but are carefully trained to all 
nursing duties in hospital; and 
it may be doubted whether any 
attendants, male or female, could 
be more devoted and efficient. 
On account of their small num- 
bers, however, it was impossible 
to provide from their ranks suffi- 
cient attendants for the patients 
who poured into the South 
African hospitals, and_ their 
duties had to be passed on to 
others, principally convalescents 
and ordinary private soldiers. 
These men were quite un- 
trained, and had none of the 
peculiar esprit de corps and 
discipline of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps trained men. 
They were generally willing, 
but necessarily incompetent, 
and some of them certainly 
gave just cause of complaint 
as being inattentive, rough, 
given to drink, and even by 
pilfering and taking bribes 


from patients for the supply 
of comforts and rendering the 


assistance that was due. And 
if a few of the men employed 
as orderlies failed, if a few 
were inattentive, if even a very 
few gave way to drunkenness, 
the strain of work to which 
they were exposed must be held 
as an extenuating circumstance. 
As an example, in one hospital 
“for some weeks the orderlies 
were kept working thirty-six 
hours out of forty - eight.” 
Everybody knows how gal- 
lantly all the orderlies, whether 
Royal Army Medical Corps men 
or not, have behaved in attend- 
ing to the wounded in action, 
and how much suffering and 
loss have been saved by their 
prompt solicitude, often under 
heavy fire, in carrying men 
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from the places where they 
had fallen ; and the report also 
definitely notes how, in the 
hospitals, “the way in which 
the orderlies as a body dis- 
charged their duties has de- 
servedly been the subject of 
high praise from many wit- 
nesses of experience. Many 
orderlies displayed great devo- 
tion towards their patients, and 
lost their lives in the faithful 
discharge of their work.” 
Apart from the actual duties 
connected with the persons of 
the sick and wounded, there 
must necessarily be an immense 
amount of administrative work 
in organising and supervising 
large hospitals more or less 
mobile, and we are glad to see 
that the Royal Commission is 
distinctly of opinion that, even 
though it must to a great extent 
withdraw him from actual 
medical and surgical practice, 
“from the nature of his duties 
it is clear that the head of a 
military hospital should be a 
member of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps.” It has been 
suggested by many people that 
the administration of hospitals 
should be placed in the hands 
of combatant officers or of civil- 
ians, not even necessarily medi- 
cal men, but this would un- 
doubtedly lead to divided 
authority and confusion, An 
organisation for a particular 
purpose must be under the full 
control of the professional men 
whose business is to carry out 
that purpose. Not to go for 
an illustration too far from a 
military connection, what was 
the result of the deputies of 
Venice or the commissioners of 
the French Republic accom- 
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panying and controlling the 
operations of armies but to 
cause disorder and bring dis- 
aster ? 

And the mention of adminis- 
tration leads us to the con- 
sideration of the so - called 
paralysing influence of “ red- 
tape” in the English army 
generally, and the supposed 
waste of time that is caused 
in the Medical Department par- 
ticularly, by the number of 
documents and returns that 
are called for on field service. 
As the report says of “red- 
tape,” “the phrase is in the 
mouths of many theorists, 
some of whom would have 
difficulty in stating what are 
the precise evils which they 
wish to indicate by the phrase 
in question, and still more 
difficulty in remedying those 
evils.” After all, “red-tape” 
only means organisation, and 
every man who carries on any 
business well knows the reality, 
though perhaps he calls it by 
a different name. . Possibly, 
indeed probably, the English 
army has hitherto suffered from 
over - organisation, and the 
individuals who serve in it 
have in general been allowed 
too little scope for personal 
initiative. The system of 
check and counter-check may 
have been carried too far in 
some departments; but with 
regard to the ordinary business 
of the Army Medical Service 
this cannot reasonably be pre- 
tended. It seems to us indeed 
that it would be difficult to 
devise a system so compre- 
hensive as that which is the 
rule of the Army Medical Ser- 
Vice, or one that is at the same 
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time more simple. Practically 
there are only eight documents 
in general use, and some of 
them are only to be rendered 
on special occasions which are 
not of frequent occurrence. 

It is worth while to enum- 
erate these documents, for the 
information of critics: (1) The 
admission and discharge book, 
to be kept in each hospital. (2) 
A form, copied from No. 1, 
which accompanies an invalid 
when he is handed over for con- 
voy to the base hospital. (3) 
On transfer from one hospital 
to another or to a hospital-ship, 
a small medical certificate, like 
a cheque, is rendered, convey- 
ing absolutely necessary in- 
formation. (4) A return is 
sent in weekly of all the sick 
in hospital, and the same form 
is used for the daily report to 
the general commanding, but 
this last only contains non- 
medical details. (5) A form 
containing nominal roll of killed 
and wounded, to be furnished im- 
mediately after an engagement. 
(6) A nominal roll of admis- 
sions to and discharges from 
hospital, for the daily informa- 
tion of commanding officers. 
(7) A brief weekly sanitary 
report, rendered by principal 
medical officers of divisions and 
of general hospitals. (8) Cas- 
ualty reports, which are ren- 
dered in each case of death, 
from general and stationary 
hospitals. 

It is to be remembered that 
each of these forms is most 
simply and clearly drawn up 
and printed, so that the re- 
quired record or information 
can be entered in the fewest 
possible words and with the 
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least expenditure of trouble. 
Much of the work too can be, 
and is, done by clerks, though 
in matters of grave import, in- 
volving issues of life and death, 
the clerking requires careful 
supervision. No doubt it must 
always be a worry to have to 
fill up records and returns at 
all, and after a serious engage- 
ment or during an epidemic 
the aggregate of small memor- 
anda adds considerably to a 
medical officer’s work. But if 
the above list is carefully con- 
sidered, it is difficult to see 
where any reduction can be 
made without possible risk of 
injury to patients, and without 
depriving authorities of in- 
formation which is indispen- 
sable if warlike operations are 
to be carried on at all. We 
may be reminded that, besides 
the purely medical returns, an 
officer has to furnish requisi- 


tions for the daily supply of 


But how other- 
wise could requirements be 
notified? An account must 
be kept of the stores that are 
expended, or else the British 
taxpayer would assuredly suffer 
in a way that he would not 
like, and the requirements for 
diet, &c., vary so much from 
day to day that no standing 
requisitions can be made. The 
forms here employed are, too, 
of the simplest description, 
making no demand upon any 
deep thought, and easily to be 
filled up with a minimum of 
trouble. 

To any one who has carefully 
followed the history of the war, 
has read the evidence taken by 
the Royal Commission, and 
that Commission’s report, it 
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must be a subject of great 
admiration how well and prac- 
tically, as far as its means would 
allow, the Army Medical De- 
partment has carried out its 
administration in the teeth of 
extraordinary difficulties, caused 
by deficiency of transport and 
the great lack of local resources. 
As the report sums up the 
matter: “None but those who 
were actually engaged in the 
staff work, or who (like our- 
selves) had special opportun- 
ities of investigating, and had 
investigated, the subject, can 
properly realise the immense 
amount of work that had to 
be discharged by the head 
staff, and the great difficulties 
they had to encounter — diffi- 
culties far greater than those 
to be met with in ordinary 
campaigns.” 

In the complaints that have 
been made about the medical 
arrangements of the campaign, 
a good deal has been said about 
two items of equipment in par- 
ticular, the hospital tents and 
the ambulances, and these com- 
plaints are partially indorsed 
by the report of the Commission. 
It may be noted, however, that 
though the hospital marquees 
in ordinary use may have some 
defects, they have the indisput- 
able and essential good quality, 
that they can stand an indefinite 
amount of wear and tear. We 
believe that it is the case that 
the lighter and slightly more 
roomy tents, which were used 
by some private hospitals, have 
suffered very much from the 
weather, and are practically 
worn out, while the regulation 
marquees have remained in per- 
fectly sound condition. Then, 
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with regard to the ambulances, 
it is an undoubted fact that, 
for service in every variety of 
country, no form of ambulance 
in Europe can compete with the 
latest pattern in use in our 
army. No doubt some of the 
ambulances in South Africa 
were of an old and disused 
pattern, because the demand 
was so great that the stock of 
the newest pattern was quickly 
exhausted, and as time was not 
available for preparing more, 
all the old vehicles were sent 
out, faute de mieux. It is 
possible that the ambulances 
which the commissioners tried, 
and found to be “ very jolty and 
uncomfortable,” were some of 
the old pattern, Mark III., and 
not the improved pattern, Mark 
V., which will be provided in 
the future. 

In making its report, the 
Royal Commission has _ very 
scrupulously confined itself to 
obeying its instructions, “tocon- 
sider and report upon the care 
and treatment of the sick and 
wounded during the South Af- 
rican campaign.” Mr Burdett- 
Coutts and others had formu- 
lated certain charges, and had 
made many statements, but it 
was very wisely proposed to 
give to the inquiry that was to be 
made a much wider scope than 


Mr Burdett-Coutts. 
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the limits of these charges and 
statements. It was felt that 
the work of a great military 
department was to be examined 
as a whole, and not only in such 
isolated parts as had fallen 
under the observation or struck 
the imagination of individuals. 
The report, therefore, does not, 
paragraph by paragraph, take 
Mr Burdett - Coutts, who has 
written somewhat voluminously 
about his views and impressions 
in a lately published volume, 
but addresses itself to the much 
larger question. Incidentally, 
however, all the principal and 
more particular allegations are 
noticed, and it is proved to con- 
viction how dangerous it is to 
generalise from slight observa- 
tion, and on how narrow a basis 
of facts a structure of assertion 
was elevated which threw a 
shadow over England. There 
is no form of misstatement so 
deceptive as one that has a 
small admixture of truth, and 
it is well that cold and unim- 
peachable inquiry and judgment 
have finally made everything 
clear. 

It is worth. while to place 
side by side some of Mr Bur- 
dett-Coutts’s most sensational 
assertions, and the comments 
made upon them in_ the 
report :— 


Commissioners’ Report. 





“Civil surgeons employed in these | “We would add a word or two 
military hospitals have been required | with regard to a suggestion that has 
by the Army Medical Department to been made, that the civil surgeons 
sign a contract not to divulge in any | employed by the Government were, 
way what their impressions may be | either by the contract of their en- 
on hospital matters. That is a clause | gagement or by order or other com- 
of very sinister significance.” | munication, forbidden to report upon 

| or state the true condition of matters 
at the military hospitals. We believe 
| that there is no foundation for this 
| suggestion.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr Burdett-Coutts. 
“The staff of a third [general hos- 
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pital) No. 10, was there [at Bloem- | 


ontein]}, without tents or equipment, 
and it was employed in manning the 
town hospitals.” 





“ At night there were not enough | 


[orderlies] to prevent those in the 
delirious stage from getting up and 
wandering about the camp half 
naked in the bitter cold.” 


“and another [hospital] in which 
the corpse of one of the patients, who 
had died during the night, had been 
stuffed into the only lavatory there 
was in the hospital. It was found 
by the patients who went to use the 
lavatory in the morning.” 


| 
} 


| 





“ From morning to night the gloomy 
processions followed each other across | 
the market square -at slow march | 


with arms reversed, bearing shape- 


less figures sewn up in blankets to — 
unknown crowded graves in the | 


cemetery on the southern hill, day 
after day and week after week, in 
ever-growing numbers.” 


It would be easy to multiply 
cases in which the report is in 
direct opposition to Mr Burdett- 
Coutts’s statements, but space 
does not permit. One more 
must, however, be noticed, as 
it is singularly ungenerous, and 
has been proved to be absolutely 
without foundation. He stated 
that, a few days after an action 
in which the Inniskillings and 
Scots Greys had been engaged, 
the wounded had for military 
reasons to be removed from the 
spot where they were being 
tended, and that this movement 
was carried out, notwithstand- 
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“No. 10 general hospital, on its 
being landed at East London, left its 
tents there, because it was only in- 
tended to be used for the buildings 
taken at Bloemfontein, and these 
tents were subsequently used for 
other hospitals. The fact that these 


tents were left behind did not show a 
want of organisation, as Mr Burdett 
Coutts appears to have thought.” 


“For some days the number of 
trained orderlies was wholly insuffi- 
cient, and it was probably owing to 


this that one or perhaps two cases 


| occurred at this hospital of men 


wandering away during the night.” 


“ Inquiry has been made in all quar- 
ters to find out whether there is any 
foundation for this allegation. No 
such case can be found to have oc- 
curred either at Bloemfontein or any- 
where in South Africa.” 


“This is not the fact. In the first 
place, the numbers of men dying at 
Bloemfontein have been overstated 
by some witnesses. There were not 
50 deaths a-day ; the maximum was 
40, and that only for one day. Each 
body was bevel separately and with 
every respect and care, and each 
grave was numbered, and the number 
and name of the dead man registered.” 


ing the protest of the surgeon, 
excepting for three officers, 
who were detained. He added 
that it appeared to him that 
the detention of these officers 
was an unfair distinction. The 
real facts of the removal are 
now shown to be these. It was 
necessary to move the wounded, 
so far as they could be without 
injury to themselves. Three 
surgeons consulted together 
and selected those patients who, 
in their opinion, could be moved 
with safety. No protest of any 
kind was made by any surgeon. 
Three patients were kept be- 
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cause they could not be trans- 
ported with safety. Of these, 
two were officers and one was a 
private. It was obvious that 
no questions of rank entered 
into the matter, not only from 
the nature of the wounds of the 
men who remained, but from 
the fact that among the patients 
who were sent away were three 
officers. 

Needless to goany further and 
to give the plain unvarnished 
truth regarding many stories, 
such as that about eight men 
left, “appeared to be dying,” 
for a long time at the railway- 
station of Bloemfontein, and 
many others. Enough has been 
quoted to show that the pic- 
turesque gruesomeness of Mr 
Burdett - Coutts’s letters and 
speeches owed something to a 
vivid imagination, and a some- 
what imperfect and careless 
verification of evidence. 

Mr Burdett -Coutts prides 
himself upon “the immediate 
result of my disclosures in the 
‘Times’ and in the House of 
Commons upon the condition of 
the sick and wounded out in 
South Africa. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it effected 
a remarkable transformation- 
scene, to the great benefit of the 
sick and wounded out there at 
the time.” In saying this, does 
he not stultify himself in some 
degree? In his evidence he 
said, “I had never the slightest 
intention of making any reflec- 
tion upon the personnel of the 
R.A.M.C. ; I consider their work 
has been magnificent, and per- 
formed under superhuman diffi- 
culties.” Well, if the work was 
always magnificent, how came 
there to be a magic transforma- 
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tion- scene when Mr Burdett- 
Coutts waved his wand? Might 
it not have been possibly due to 
a complete change of circum- 
stances and to the realisation 
of preparations and plans long 
before thought out by adminis- 
trative authorities at home and 
abroad? Does Mr Burdett- 
Coutts not assume that post hoc 
is propter hoc? In every page 
of the Royal Commission’s re- 
port it will be seen that all the 
authorities, military, adminis- 
trative, and medical, were quite 
alive to all the wants of the 
sick and wounded long before 
he made himself heard, and were 
straining every nerve to supply 
all deficiencies in personnel and 
matériel. That numbers of fe- 
male nurses, abundant hospital 
supplies, and a profusion of 
luxuries and comforts, arrived 
at the front coincidently with 
the reports of his agitation is 
no proof that their appearance 
was the result of the agitation. 
In fact, if the dates of hospital 
improvement and of Mr Bur- 
dett-Coutts’s agitation are con- 
sidered, it will be evident that 
they had no connection with 
each other, for personnel and 
matériel could not have been 
collected and shipped from Eng- 
land so as to arrive in the nick 
of time if their necessity had 
not been recognised at a much 
earlier period. 

In looking over the great 
mass of evidence taken by the 
Commission, it is impossible to 
avoid being struck, in a general 
sense, by the difference in tone 
between that given by persons 
who may be called amateurs 
and the words of those who, by 
previous training and experi- 
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ence, knew thoroughly what 
they were talking about. In 
the latter class we may par- 
ticularly include (besides ad- 
ministrative officials, combatant 
officers, and officers of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, all of 
whom might have the credit 
of being biassed) civil surgeons 
with no past or probable future 
connection with the army, min- 
isters of religion accustomed to 
hospital visitation, and indepen- 
dent nurses drafted from civil 
hospitals in England. All of 
these, while stating frankly 
what appeared to them to be 
defective, spoke coolly and 
reasonably on the subject, 
recognising the difficulties im- 
posed by surrounding condi- 
tions, and at the same time the 
great, and to a great extent 
successful, efforts that were 
made to meet those difficulties. 
Among the former must cer- 
tainly be named Mr Burdett- 
Coutts himself, and some ladies 
who, though sufficiently positive, 
certainly were far from being 
convincing when they were 
under examination—and the 
evidence of this class certainly 
seems to us to display, in con- 
sequence, a constant shifting of 
ground and a measure of spite- 
ful petulance. Indeed, the 
evidence of one lady is so ex- 
traordinary that we cannot but 
think that she and her friends 
must feel somewhat discom- 
posed when they see it in print, 
particularly in connection with 
the account of her conduct given 
by many reliable authorities. 
And here we are drawn to 
think that, in considering the 
whole onslaught on the medical 
arrangements in South Africa, 
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the old adage, “Cherchez la 
femme,” may apparently again 
be used. Commenting upon a 
letter from a very well-known 
civil surgeon in charge of a most 
excellent and beneficent private 
hospital in South Africa, the 
‘British Medical Journal’ wrote 
last year :— 


“Tn too many instances the work 
of thehospitals has been hampered by 
the incursions of ladies who, while 
eager to pose as Florence Nightin- 
gales, have failed to make themselves 
acquainted with the most elementary 
rules of good nursing, and have even 
refused to obey strict instructions 
issued in the interests of the patients. 
Defeated at Cape Town and repulsed 
from Bloemfontein, this ‘monstrous 
regiment of women’ is now, it would 
appear, finding its way back to this 
country, and is commencing a cam- 
paign of vengeance against the medi- 
cal authorities who have had to 
discharge the disagreeable duty of 
telling them that they were hin- 
drances and not helps.” 


The echo of Mr Treves’s scath- 
ing words on the same subject 
cannot yet have died away, 
when he said, ‘They [the 
ladies] came out in the guise 
of amateur nurses, having ex- 
hausted every other form of 
excitement. They took up the 
time of the officers, and, in fact, 
had the camp to themselves.” 
It is to be feared, indeed, that 
at one time there was some 
truth in the distinction epi- 
grammatically drawn between 
the nursing in the Crimean 
war and that in South Africa: 
“The first was undertaken by 
nightingales and the second by 
larks.” 

The conclusion arrived at by 
the Royal Commission has al- 
ready been noted, that it cannot 
“properly be said that the 
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medical and hospital arrange- 
ments have broken down. There 
has been nothing in the nature 
of a scandal with regard to the 
care of the sick and wounded.” 
But most certainly there has 
been a terrible and most undue 
strain upon all the Army 
Medical Service, and there has 
occasionally for a time been 
very grave embarrassment. 
The cause of that strain and 
that embarrassment is perfectly 
evident. It was not the de- 
fault of individuals, but was 
the natural result of our 
country’s unpreparedness for 
war on a targe scale. And, 
whoever may be the individuals 
whom each of us may be in- 
clined to blame for this state of 
things, there can be no question 
but that the country itself is 
ultimately responsible. If the 
War Office declined to press 
for largely increased expendi- 
ture, it was probably because it 
was supposed (whether reason- 
ably or not) that the money 
would be refused by the people. 
Our military forces as a whole, 
and in every arm of the service, 
have received a rude shock. 
Thanks to the national spirit 
that circumstances aroused, 
they have in no sense collapsed, 
though undoubtedly they have 
staggered. Probably the medi- 
cal service has maintained its 
equilibrium as well as, it may 
be better than, any other. 
One thing has been made 
abundantly clear, and that is, 
that England has been most 
ably and loyally served by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, 
from the Director-General and 
his organising staff at home to 
the humblest orderly who has 
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nursed an enteric patient in 
South Africa. 

The Royal Commission has 
put forward several suggestions 
with a view of remedying de- 
fects. Except in some unim- 
portant matters, they all re- 
present conclusions to which 
the Army Medical Department 
has long ago come, and ad- 
vice which it has over and 
over again tendered to the 
authorities at the War Office. 
It is to be hoped that in the 
reconstruction of our army 
which appears now to be im- 
minent, these remedial measures 
will be considered and adopted. 
For lack of a not excessive 
annual expenditure (in relation 
to England’s responsibilities 
and requirements) in times 
past, we have been obliged to 
pour out a- hundred millions 
to prosecute a war which, after 
all, has not been of the first 
importance. If we still pursue 
a policy of undue economy, 
what might we not have to 
pay for the results of a really 
great war in the future? 

Before concluding, we would 
say one word to Mr Burdett- 
Coutts and other agitators. 
They may possibly pride them- 
selves on having at least been 
the instigators of a great and 
salutary inquiry, whether their 
own assertions were correct or 
otherwise. But except to calm 
the alarm of the British public, 
which had been roused by 
sensational statements, the 
Royal Commission has been 
of little practical use, for the 
weaknesses of our Army Medical 
Service had already been only 
too forcibly brought to the 
notice of numberless statesmen, 

2¢ 
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soldiers, and others, who have 
the will, and we hope will now 
have the power, to remove them. 
For all essential purposes it 
would make no difference if the 
Royal Commission had never 
sat. In saying this we by no 
means wish to depreciate the 
Commission itself, which has 
done its work most admirably, 
but only to point out that it 
has been superfluous. And in 
several ways it has done posi- 
tive harm. In the midst of a 
most trying campaign, when, 
as we have seen, the powers of 
everybody were strained to the 
uttermost, it has been necessary 
for hundreds of people, from 
the Field-Marshal in command 
downwards, to devote many 
hours of time that could ill be 
spared to preparing and giving 
evidence, and the amount of 
research in collecting statistics 
has taken administrators and 
clerks away from most pressing 
and important business. Worse 
than that, it has had a most 
discouraging effect on the Army 
Medical Service itself. Its 
members, knowing how hard 
they had toiled, and how they 
had hoped by their devotion to 
show that they merited a high 
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place in their country’s esteem, 
felt most acutely the fact that, 
at the word of the first passers- 
by, they were liable to be at 
once put upon their defence 
and examined as to every detail 
of the duties to which they had 
been sacrificing without stint 
their physical and mental 
powers, and even their lives, 
It is little wonder that we are 
told that one result of the 
Royal Commission has been to 
make many among the best 
officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps desire to leave 
the service, and has checked 
the supply of candidates for 
commissions. 


Since the above was written, 
Mr Burdett-Coutts has acted 
up to the intention of pursuing 
his campaign which he had 
previously indicated. He has 
addressed long letters to the 
press and has spoken in Parlia- 
ment, giving to the report of 
the Royal Commission the 
“counter -check quarrelsome.” 
It is hardly to be supposed 
that even his audacity will 
carry him to the limit of giv- 
ing the “lie direct” or even 
the “lie with circumstance.” 
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ICHTHYOLOGY is still the least 
exact of all sciences, and our 
knowledge of the wondrous 
world of waters, and of fish 
and their ways, has increased 
but little during thirty years 
of progress in water-craft, in 
the science and the art of 
angling. Of the life-history 
and habits of the salmon and 
the sea-trout our certain know- 
ledge is so meagre, that to this 
day we debate problems which 
vexed our ancestors and seem 
likely to puzzle our descendants. 
Where to seek the truth is, 
perhaps, less perplexing than 
to find it ; but the fact remains 
that our only waters approach- 
ing the primordial—the waters 
of the Outer Hebrides, the lands 
of lakes, legends, and limitless 
links, of salt-water rivers, far- 
flung estuaries, and tide-torn 
shores—have never been studied 
as they deserve to be studied 
by those who seek to solve the 
mysteries of the Salmonide in 
the very cradle of the race. 
The islands themselves are for 
the most part low-lying. They 
are plains ramparted with 
mountains, and on their west 
sides the seaboard is a mixture 
of rock and sand, of tall cliffs 
and sea-plain, the sea-plain that 
merges into the machar-land. 
The farther one moves inward, 
and the nearer one approaches 
the eastern side, the more land- 
like, and firmed into moor, be- 
comes the plain thus won, until 
finally it rises to the dignity of 
mountains, which guard the long 
eastward cliffs overlooking the 
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“roaring Minch.” But these 
sentinel mountains have not 
been left impregnable to the sea 
by nature, and for miles they are 
simply rocky elevations: here 
and there they sink for long 
stretches into mere rocky shores, 
with the level of the plain 
behind their barriers, swelling 
into occasional eminences, but 
never rising into higher ine- 
qualities of surface than are 
necessary for the formation of 
those basins, where the springs 
spread into lochs of tortuous 
andirregularshape. Thesuper- 
fluous waters of these lakes have 
made roads to the sea through 
the peat and rock. In these 
roads they meet in ceaseless 
conflict the salt tides that 
dispute the possession of the 
land. For countless centuries 
this strife has raged, and as 
the years roll on it grows 
fiercer, and leaves deeper 
wounds in the land to mark 
its waging and the bitterness 
of battle. 

If in North Uist and Ben- 
becula the land has suffered 
more than in South Uist, and 
is battle-worn and scarred more 
deeply, in the last island the 
contest has produced more weird 
waters, more peculiar forma- 
tions of tidal bed, and more 
singular variations in the Sal- 
monide in response to the 
blending of environments, which 
arethe putative causes of specific 
divergences in fish. 

A general survey of the waters 
of the three most interesting 
members of the Long Island— 
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South Uist, North Uist, and 
Benbecula—would divide their 
waters, lakes, ditches, and salt- 
water rivers into groups: the 
west or machar-land lakes and 
ditches, of rich feeding and 
clear water ; the moor lochs and 
ditches, of rich feeding and dark 
water; the tidal waters, of 
varied feeding and dark or clear 
water, according to the degree 
of their freshness or saltness ; 
while, finally, one class of water, 
the salt-water river, of which 
South Uist possesses the only 
perfect specimen, would stand 
by itself. 

But this general survey is far 
from satisfactory. The machar- 
land lochs vary as greatly in 
character amongst themselves, 
though presenting ever the same 
or nearly the same external 
features, as they differ from the 
moor lochs or the tidal lakes 
of the east side. In normal 
weather they are, as a class, 
lakes of clear water flashing a 
greeny-grey over a mixed bed 
of sand, mud, fair round stones, 
and shredded weed. Here and 
there some of them are patched 
with portions of peat-stained 
water as dark as the darkest of 
the moor lochs, though fading 
at the line of demarcation be- 
tween the sand and the moor- 
bottom to that beautiful tea- 
colour beloved of the late Lord 
Leighton. Some of them—and 
these are the pure trout-lochs 
of rich feeding—are non-tidal, 
and have only a remote and 
indirect sea-connection, though 
none of them are wholly cut off 
from the sea, provided their 
natural topographical condi- 
tions have been preserved. That 
this marine connection is essen- 


tial to their wellbeing is shown 
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by the fact that in some in- 
stances in which man has inter- 
fered to bar the ways, the trout 
have become a decadent race, 
and present those features of 
old age in trout well known to 
all students of fish. These 
signs are a falling away in 
condition, a tendency to grow 
large in the head and attenuated 
in the body, to develop ungainly 
paunches suggestive of cysts, to 
assume lethargic habits and a 
deadness of movement and lack 
of activity strongly significant 
of incipient blindness, or even 
measurable loss of visual power. 
On the other hand, in the lakes 
still retaining the old natural 
features, the chief of which is 
the open road to the sea, the 
trout grow and multiply, and 
possess that superabundant 
measure of lithe activity which 
assuredly characterises the fish 
which we call the sea-trout, and 
appears to distinguish all fish of 
the salmon kind which migrate 
or are descended from migrants, 
or possess the opportunity, if 
not the will and inducement, to 
migrate. 

From the Sound of Barra to 
the extreme end of North Uist 
there lies on the west side of 
the three islands an almost un- 
broken chain of lakes of this 
class. The continuity of this 
chain of lakes is only broken by 
the intrusion of another class 
of waters, which would be of 
the same character were it not 
for the fact that the ocean has 
partly conquered and partly 
annexed them as the spoil of 
the ceaseless conflict it wages 
with the springs. These tidal 
waters do not, however, wholly 
take on the character of the 
sea. If they became part of 
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its kingdom, their environment 
would have produced a race of 
trout similar in every way to 
the quick-growing and large 
fish of Loch Stennis in Orkney 
—a lake whose denizens have 
clearly demonstrated that the 
difference in size and rapidity 
of growth between the common 
trout so called and the salmon 
so called is entirely due to an 
ascertainable difference in oppor- 
tunities, or, in other words, in 
environment. In the case of 
the Hebridean lochs of the 
western border the sea has 
neither conquered, nor has it 
so blended with the lakes as 
to produce an environment with 
all those marine advantages of 
growth, which make migration 
to the open sea necessary in 
many cases for the sustaining 
of a race of large fish of the 
salmon kind. On the contrary, 
the long war of the centuries 
has produced, so to speak, a 
barren, unharvested, and de- 
vastated kingdom —a sort of 
debatable water that is half 
fresh and half salt, without 
possessing any of the richness 
of the latter as a food-producing 
agent, and yet is not quite so 
barren of food as the pure tidal 
loch of the east side, with its 
bed of hard stone and unyield- 
ing rock. It is, however, a 
common occurrence to find these 
lakes connected with the rich- 
feeding lakes by a short stream, 
though it is by no means usual 
to find any of them peopled to 
any marked degree with tidal 
trout—with fish, that is to say, 
of fresh - water origin which 
have become migrants. Never- 
theless, in certain of the tidal 
lochs on the east side, particu- 
larly in North Uist, trout of 
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this kind are so numerous that 


‘they are regularly angled for, 


and are practically the only 
regular denizens of waters pre- 
senting the same _ external 
character, though differing 
markedly when their environ- 
ment is analysed. 

These generalisations may, 
however, be rendered much 
more intelligible by a_ brief 
description of the characteris- 
tics of certain of the lakes of 
both classes lying on the west 
coasts of theislands. This con- 
descension on detail must be 
prefaced with an explanation. 
Though differences in topo- 
graphical and general environ- 
ment naturally induce the 
invasion of certain of the tidal 
lakes by true migrants, yet 


-it is impossible to ignore the 


masterful nature of those true 
migrants. Thanks to their 
masterful nature, the presence 
of such migrants may in itself 
be sufficient to account for the 
absence of native and perman- 
ent dwellers, without the 
question of environment being 
considered at all. This, how- 
ever, is a mere side-issue, and 
to hold that a strong migrant 
race can drive out a native and 
non-migrant race is, on the 
whole, an explanation for the 
absence of the latter in any 
water opposed to the general 
inferences drawn from observa- 
tions of the operation of the 
law of the survival of the fittest 
in fish-life, save in cases in 
which the migrants take up 
their permanent abode in the 
invaded water, and such per- 
manency of occupation is the 
object of the invasion. 
Confining these observations 
to certain typical examples of 
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each class of lake, and to the 
two principal islands, North 
Uist and South Uist, the first 
chain of lochs with striking 
peculiarities in South Uist are 
those which should be, and in 
some sort still are, connected 
with the famous salt-water 
river Strome Dearg. As this 
salt-water river is not only the 
most famous, but also by far 
the most perfect, example of 
this class of water to be found 
in the United Kingdom, if not 
in the world, a brief but exact 
description of its topographical 
and general environment will 
be as interesting as it is neces- 
sary for the proper understand- 
ing of its effect upon the fish, 
migratory and non-migratory, 
haunting the salt-rush of its 
tumultuous waters. Originally, 
if one may judge from the 
general configuration of the 
land and the character of the 
connected chain of lakes and 
ditches above the Strome, the 
long channel through which 
the river flows alternately up 
and down was merely one of 
those sea- worn passages up 
which ocean wages war against 
the springs and the lochs. The 
basin in which the present river 
has its rise, and into and out 
of which it pours according as 
the tide flows or ebbs, was an 
ordinary tidal pool of somewhat 
larger dimensions than those 
usually found in South Uist, 
though not much, if any, larger 
than the sea-entrances to some 
of the North Uist lakes. The 
tide in the old days of un- 
fettered freedom swept clean 
up to a deepish ditch—as the 
smaller class of Hebridean 
ditches go—and when excep- 
tionally high would spread over 
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the land very much as the 
reverse process, an invasion of 
the domain of ocean by the 
springs, is illustrated by the 
overflow water from the arti- 
ficial sea-trout loch of Fincastle 
in Harris, which often, at ebb- 
tide in wet weather, spreads 
over the Luskintyre sands. Up 
this ditch, swept at every in- 
vasion by the strong salt-wash 
of vivid green, the sea - trout 
had perfect freedom to roam, 
and would enter and leave at 
will Loch Hallam, the connect- 
ing lake, which in the old 
days before drainage probably 
covered a much larger area and 
was a deeper and less reed- 
infested loch. From Loch 
Hallam, however, numerous 
ditches and burns branch here 
and there. When the autumn 
rains flashed thick and fast, 
these ditches and burns carried 
an ample volume of water for 
the enterprising migrants to 
penetrate to many lochs as 
far removed from the sea as 
any Hebridean lake can be, 
and which even to this day, by 
yielding an occasional sea-trout, 
prove conclusively that under 
the old order they must have 
carried, and therefore might 
yet be made to carry, a fair 
head of such fish. 
The necessities of 
farming —for even in _ the 
Hebrides the crofter is an 
agriculturist according to his 
lights and opportunities—have, 
however, compelled the barring 
of the ancient roads, The main 
ditch, as the principal high- 
way, has been the chief sufferer. 
Where it joins issue with the 
salt water, great tidal - gates 
stand as a perpetual and inexor- 
able barrier to the sea and to 


modern 
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the fish that fare up and down 
the tidal flow. A few sea-trout 
still manage to elude the stolid 
sentinels of wood and reach 
the lochs above, and occasional 
non-migratory trout by sup- 
posed descent from Hallam and 
other lochs find their way into 
the churning waters of the 
Strome. The fish frequenting 
its waters are thus visitors, 
homeless but not graceless 
churls, that roam it at will, 
restless as the sea itself—fish 
without a special habitat, fish 
born of the mystery of its 
green currents, and returning 
perhaps to no particular water 
when the autumn instinct re- 
calls them to the great duty 
of being fruitful and multi- 
plying. 

And this conclusion becomes 
the more confirmed the longer 
one studies the created mystery 
of this salt-water river. The 
basin or salt-water loch, of 
which it is alternately an efflu- 
ent and a tributary, stands in 
splendid isolation by reason of 
the barring of the way to the 
loch above. Below this basin 
is a long rocky channel, crowned 
on the left bank, looking sea- 
wards, in all its length with 
precipitous rocks, while for 
some 150 or 200 yards its 
right bank is shingle covered 
with seaweed and graced with 
an outer rampart of rock and 
earth. When the tide is on 
the ebb the loch is full, and 
naturally begins to empty very 
rapidly—the outward flow of 
the tide being aided by the 
gentle slope of the channel sea- 
wards, a legacy of the old 
order. 

When ocean begins to grow 
faint with its outrunning from 
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the basin, and the body of the 
retiring tide waxes thin, then 
the fish come on the feed, if 
they take at all; though it is 
during the pause before the 
turn of the tide—the true and 
only period when the salt-wash 
rests—and as it begins once 
more its almost ceaseless rush, 
that the sea-trout rise with the 
greatest avidity. 

In such a river, if we can so 
describe it, one naturally looks 
for and finds anomalies—the 
environment-born specific varia- 
tions from the fish of the old 
and original order. The true 
migrants are themselves mys- 
teries: whence they come and 
where they go are problems not 
admitting of a dogmatic an- 
swer. A few—and these are 
descendants of the original 
denizens — when the autumn 
and winter floods come, find 
their way up the ditch and 
the tributary courses, which 
carry in times of rainy plenty 
a fair volume of water, though 
dry in ordinary weather. Such 
fish enter Loch Hallam and its 
connected lochs. But the main 
body must belong to the Bois- 
dale estuary proper, and to 
other and more distant con- 
necting-links between lake and 
sea, The latter proposition is 
opposed to the general habits 
of the sea-trout, but recent 
observation enables the present 
writer to state that the fish of 
the Strome affords an easily 
explained exception to the lim- 
ited ocean range of the sea- 
trout. Migration is, we know, 
conditioned by two necessities— 
the varying necessity of food 
and the almost invariable neces- 
sity of reproduction. The for- 
mer motive draws fish to the 
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Strome from other and poorer 
estuaries, while the latter im- 
pulse prompts them to return 
to these estuaries whenever it 
becomes the masterful motive. 
It is, therefore, the quest for 
food which prompts the throng- 
ing of the salt- ways of the 
Strome by sea-trout other than 
natives of the parent Boisdale 
estuary. This view is con- 
firmed by the “taking” habits 
of the fish, which are fastidious 
to even a greater degree than 
are the fish of most tidal estu- 
aries. Moreover, the haunting 
of the Strome by migrants is 
practically perennial, and varies 
only in the intensity of its dis- 
play —from the beginning of 
February to the end of Sep- 
tember being the period during 
which sea-trout and other fish 
of the salmon kind are most 
numerous; while within that 
period March and April, July 
and August, are the months 
during which the tide-ranging 
host swells to its greatest di- 
mensions. As these periods 
correspond with the feeding- 
time of sea-trout after and 
before their longest period of 
enforced abstemiousness in the 
upland burns, the fact just 
stated is strong confirmatory 
proof that it is the quest. for 
food—the constant categorical 
imperative of fish-life — which 
draws the shoal of sea- and 
bull - trout into the rushing 
waters of the Strome. On 
the other hand, during No- 
vember and December the 
number of fish to be seen in 
the Strome reaches its mini- 
mum. A few sea-trout are to be 
observed during these months 
in its waters, but such fish 
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are either non-spawners or fish 
that have spawned early. Cer- 
tain experiments recently made 
in Norway have ‘proved that it 
is more than doubtful whether 
all sea-trout spawn every year, 
while in America a similar con- 
clusion has been drawn from 
experiments made as to the 
spawning habits of salmon. 
That many sea-trout do not 
spawn every year, the present 
writer’s recent’ observations 
warrant him in stating, but in 
the meantime he contents him- 
self with the following asser- 
tions :— 

1. Sea-trout frequent the 
South Uist estuaries and salt- 
water rivers all the year round. 

2. They are present in these 
estuaries, &c., in least number 
during November and Decem- 
ber. (a) Some of the sea-trout 
found in the estuaries during 
these months have not spawned, 
and show no signs of being ripe. 
(b) Some have already spawned, 
and are spent males and spawned 
females which have never lost 
condition, so short has their 
stay been on the redds. 

3. Sea-trout only remain in 
the water in which they spawn 
as short a time as possible, and 
in the Hebrides, after spawning, 
the majority of the fish return 
at once to the sea, if they can 
do so, the duration of their stay 
in the burns being absolutely de- 
pendent upon the topographical 
environment of the latter. 

These conclusions are based 
on a study of the fish of Strome 
Dearg during November and 
December, conjoined with cer- 
tain observations of the pools of 
the spawning burns falling into 
Loch A-Bharp, the principal 
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fresh-water home of the sea- 
trout of the Boisdale estuary. 

But thereare other and equally 
instructive lessons borne on the 
surface of the rushing Strome. 
A study of its denizens and 
their environment and habits 
throws some needed light on 
the evolution of the differences 
in the Salmonidz as well as in 
the production of hybrids, the 
confusing of species, and of 
specific habits. If the student 
of its waters gives his fancy 
freedom to play, and at the 
same time exercises a discreet 
judgment, he will presently 
stand on the threshold of dis- 
coveries that may be great. 

The Strome is frequented by 
common trout that migrate, 
when they can, from Hallam 
and other lakes, no matter how 
rich the feeding which they 
afford may be; yet the quest 
for food is the ruling motive 
of this migration, for fish not 
only migrate from barren and 
desert waters to waters of 
plenty, but also leave waters 
richly endowed by boon nature 
for waters over which the horn 
of plenty has been still more 
generously poured. It is for 
this reason, as well as from a 
yearning for the variety which 
they afford, that the richly 
spread tables of the teeming 
sea ever have been, and ever 
must be, a temptation which 
few members of the Salmonidee 
can resist, if they have once 
yielded. 

In the Strome these “de- 
veloped ” migrants attain a very 
much larger size than do the 
trout, of any of the lochs from 
Which they come. They have 
been killed with the fly up to 
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close on 6 lb., and there is no 
reason for doubting that they 
acquire very much heavier 


weights, if the analogy of the 


trout in Stennis—known to 
have reached close on 30 lb.— 
can be taken as a reliable guide. 
But here mystery intrudes, and 
we are face to face with a prob- 
lem almost of the barrier order. 
In waters like the Strome, 
peopled by at least five var- 
ietiesof Salmonidse—the salmon 
proper, the bull-trout so-called, 
the sea-trout so-called, the tidal 
or slob trout so-called, and the 
common yellow trout—it is a 
necessity of thought that species 
must become confounded, and 
that variations and hybrids must 
arise. If each of these varieties 
of fish could be assured of a 


free road to its natal loch or 


ditch or burn ; if the sea-trout, 
and more particularly. the bull- 
trout, could be guaranteed not 
only a safe passage to their 
proper lake, but a safe return 
to the sea; if they could be en- 
sured against a compulsory, if 
only temporary, assumption of 
the haunts and habits of purely 
fresh-water, non-migratory fish ; 
if the yellow trout, before they 
pass into the specific condition 
of tidal trout, could be made 
certain of return to their native 


and original fresh-water homes, 


without any lasting traces of 
their ocean sojourn remaining 
either by way of external mark 
or permanent habit,—if all these 
conditions could be assured, the 
problem of mixed species and 
evolved varieties, so puzzling to 
the student of fish as an abstract 
question, would not arise. We 
must, however, accept the facts 
of nature as we find them; and 
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of these facts the greatest is the 
irregularity of the rainfall and 
of the tidal rise, which both 
vary in indeterminate fashion. 
Given a dry autumn, or an 
autumn in which the conditions 
necessary for return do not 
occur at the period when the 
“returning ” instinct is strong- 
est, what is the inevitable fate 
of the yellow trout, which has 
descended with the spring floods 
and high tides from its native 
loch to become a summer deni- 
zen of the strong tides and rich 
feeding of the Strome and its 
kindred waters? Its months 
of free roaming have made it 
a nomad of the ocean desert, a 
commoner of water of boundless 
ambition, with a love of free- 
dom which the broad plains 
of the sea alone can satisfy. 
Its standard of comfort has 
changed. And even if we as- 
sume that the fish repents at 
the eleventh hour and longs for 
its old home, or feels, as a sen- 
sational entity, the slave of its 
animal impulses, a yearning to 
reproduce its race now set in 
strong antagonism to the other 
ruling motive of its lowly being, 
how, with the ways to its de- 
sire barred, can the fish sur- 
mount the obstacles that lie 
between it and the haven of 
its new sensational activities? 
Half “sea-trout” already, it 
must follow the herd of its 
adopted brothers and kindred 
by descent, pass with the green 
tides to their parent estuary, 
ascend one of the roads to a 
strange loch, become a dweller 
for a space in one of its tribut- 
aries, or ascending still higher, 
a forlorn wanderer in the waste 
of winter waters, perform its 
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reproductive functions in the 
tiny tributary of an upland 
tarn, and become perhaps a 
prisoner for life in its peat- 
stained waters until it dwindles 
and pines and dies the death of 
a captive. If fate be kind, and 
the spring rains flash thick, it 
may return a lusty migrant 
with the sea-trout to the kindly 
estuary, where, a specific rene- 
gade from the habits of its 
ancient and familiar race, it 
continues to occupy the posi- 
tion of a puzzle to the student 
of fish—a trout that is neither 
of the salt water nor of the 
fresh, but one of the living 
links in that chain of evolution 
which unites the Salmonide. 
The problem is simple when one 
studies it as a generalisation 
in Hebridean waters. When, 
however, one endeavours to 
trace the specific variations in 
individual cases, the problem 
becomes profound and _per- 
plexing. In the Strome one 
secures examples of the pure 
sea-trout; of sea-trout of a 
mongrel nature that grow very 
dark after capture, and have 
larger and more numerous 
spots than the ordinary sea- 
trout (a type of fish found in 
similar waters in other coun- 
tries); of pure yellow trout 
with loose silvery scales; of 
pure brown trout with large 
brown and black spots; of 
bull-trout, that rank midway 
between the pure yellow trout 
and the pure sea-trout, and at 
the same time have a suggestive 
resemblance to the black-spotted 
sea-trout and the pure brown 
trout ; of the pure salmon and 
apparent varieties of the salmon, 
preserving features common to 
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all the other varieties enumer- 
ated ; and, finally, of trout that 
can only be called “ anomalies ” 
—fish whose specific character 
could be more dogmatically 
stated if one knew the history 
of their origin and could trace 
in each instance the story of 
their descent, of the ancestors 
from whom they are sprung, and 
of the successive environments 
which have influenced their 
hereditary habits and modified 
their atavic characteristics. 

The secret which the Strome 
holds is still, however, its own, 
and the amateur of limited 
leisure can scarcely hope to 
solve its mystery. That it is a 
secret worth solving goes with- 
out saying, but it is one that 
the paid official alone can 
fathom. In Norway interest- 
ing experiments have been 
made by the fishery officials 
with a view to ascertaining 
precisely similar truths to those 
now carried on the tides of the 
Strome. Why tarry our chariot- 
wheels ? 

If one briefly glances over 
certain of the other environ- 
ments, the problem grows in 
importance. Of these environ- 
ments a consideration of two 
will suffice. In the pure tidal 
lochs of the Hebrides a large 
species of migratory trout is 
found, whose size is entirely the 
result of trips to the sea. Sea- 
trout, bull-trout, and most of 
the varieties of fish found in 
the Strome, also occur, though 
they are not found either with 
the same regularity or in the 
same numbers. 

In the lochs, again, that 
are occasionally tidal and yet 
appear always to be sea-lochs 





when their external character 
alone is regarded and their en- 
vironment is not analysed, we 
find a distinct tendency towards 
diminution in the number of 
the specific variations. In such 
lochs—and they occur for the 
most part in North Uist—there 
are, broadly speaking, only 
three varieties of fish,—a very 
brown large-spotted trout, a 
very silvery “yellow trout,” 
and the pure sea-trout. The 
first rarely exceeds 14 lb. in 
weight ; the second runs from 
2 lb. to 5 lb. ; and the last may 
vary from } lb. to 4 lb., but is 
rarely if ever found over the 
latter weight in waters of this 
class. 

A consideration of the fish of 
these three environments, and 
of the environments themselves, 
conjoined with a study of the 
other environments not detailed, 
will lead the student to draw 
certain conclusions of a general 
nature, whose accuracy experi- 
ments and the history of indi- 
vidual and noted cases can alone 
satisfactorily verify. These con- 
clusions are— 

1. There are, apart from the 
variations of the Salmo salar so 
called, the following varieties 
of Salmonide: (a) sea-trout ; 
(b) bull-trout; (c) slob or tidal 
trout, or migratory common 
trout with the habits of sea- 
trout ; and (d) non-migratory 
trout descended from sea-trout 
—the loss or acquisition of the 
migratory habit being due in 
the case of these two last varie- 
ties to the quest for food. 

2. All the varieties of the 
Salmonide are migratory, and 
migration is conditioned by two 
necessities—food and reproduc- 
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tion ; these necessities being in 
turn limited in their satisfying 
by opportunity. 

3. All the Salmonidz are 
estuary-haunting fish save (a) 
the Salmo salar, which has 
an ocean range; and (b) such 
other members of the Sal- 
monidz as are under no neces- 
sity to visit the estuary for 
food. 

4. A fruitful salmon - river 
may flow into a polluted or par- 
tially polluted estuary ; a prolific 
“sea-trout” river cannot con- 
tinue to be prolific if it so falls ; 
a salmon-river might be created 
out of a river so falling; a 
“sea-trout” river cannot be so 
created. 

5. The evolution of specific 
variations appear to be as 
follows :— 

(a) From the sea-trout.—(1) 
A land-locked variety that is 
the product of a good fresh- 
water environment; (2) a mi- 
gratory cross of varied migra- 
tory tendency, according to 
“food” opportunities; (3) a 
variety that has been land- 
locked by chance, and has re- 
sumed the habits of the sea- 
trout through opportunity or 
by necessity or both. 

- (6) From the bull - trout.— 
None; the bull-trout being, in 
the writer’s opinion, formed 
from an observation of its 
habits, a specific variation of 
the sea-trout, due to chance 
land-locking, conjoined with a 
wider ocean range, inter-breed- 
ing with Salmo salar, and a 
development of the cannibalistic 
habit in the loch, river, estuary, 
and sea. 


‘and wait. 
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(c) From the common trout. 
—(1) The slob, tidal, or estuary 
trout, so called ; (2) the “ brack- 
ish” trout, frequenting waters 
of a mixed character. 

These varieties, it is obvious, 
do not exhaust the list which a 
series of careful experiments 
would enable any investigator 
to drawup. Enough has, how- 
ever, been set forth to show how 
instructive the Hebridean en- 
vironments are, and how many 
useful lessons might be derived 
from a study of their peculiari- 
ties as waters approaching the 
primordial in character. 

On the Islands themselves 
truth seems very near. The 
sick perplexities come to the 
student in his study. In the 
Islands you can float with the 
tide over deep, green, limpid 
water, up and down the long 
and tortuous lochs that bite far 
into the land; you can gaze 
into the clear depths and see in 
them the solution of the mystery 
hidden in the waving tangle ; 
you can look up and see a many- 
armed maze set in a frame of 
rock and heather; everywhere 
there is motion, the motion of 
retiring and advancing tides, 
the war of waters with the van- 
guard of the grey land patched 
with red; behind all lies the 
long and glittering array of the 
reserves, the lochs that stand 
Look down, and 
ideas float up; look up, and the 
breeze brings them. In the 
Hebrides one is ever at the 
gates of the mysteries. Therein 
lies the potent charm of their 
lone waters. 

HAMISH STUART. 
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THE PAGEANT OF SEAMEN. 


a. 
THE song of the sea-udventurers, that never were known to 
fame, 
The roving, roistering mariners that builded our England’s 
name : 


Foolhardy, reckless, undaunted, 
Death they courted and taunted : 
In the jaws of hell their flag they flaunted, answering flame with 
flame. 


2. 


An endless pageant of power and pride, they steer from the 
long-ago, 
From quays that moulder beneath the tide, from cities whose 
walls lie low : 
Carrack and sloop and galley, 
Out of the dark they rally, 
As homing birds over hill and valley, back to the land they know. 


3. 
The crews of the Bristol Guinea-men, that traded to Old Calabar, 
Fading for years out of English ken in sweltering seas afar ; 
The Danes and the Dutch they raced there, 
The Brandenburgers they chased there, 
They bid the Portingale cargoes waste there, under an evil star. ° 


4, 
Their ships came back from the Cameroons, ragged and patched 
and old, 
With decks roof-thatched from the Accra noons—but down in 
their sultry hold, 
Battened from wind and iaiitiitai 
Were coral and ostrich feather, 
Jasper and ivory heaped together, amber and dust of gold. 
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5. 
The Greenland skippers that speared the whale at the edge of 
the grinding floe, 
Icicles fringing sheet and sail, and decks in a smother of snow: 
Men of Clyde and of Humber, 
Cold is their Arctic slumber, 
But their deeds of daring that none may number shall live while 
the north winds blow. 
6. 
The stately captains of barque and brig, in the days of the good 
Queen Anne: 
Under each powdered periwig was the brain of a sea-bred man. 
| Was there work to be done? they did it: 
Was there danger? they pressed amid it : 
Wounded to death, with a smile they hid it, and perished as 
sailors can. 
7. 
The filibusters of Tudor years, that held the ocean in fee, 
The buccaneers and the privateers, the outlawed sons of the sea: 
Terrible, swift, unsleeping, 


Like bolts from the azure leaping, 
Like birds of prey on their quarry sweeping, foraging far and 
free. 


8. 
The pigtailed bo’s’ns of Anson and Cook, and the seafaring men 
they led,— 
Who has counted in song or book the roll of those glorious dead ? 
On desolate isles uncharted 
Their valorous souls departed : 
They fought—they fell—and in death, blithe-hearted, cheered as 
the foeman fled. 
9, 
The men that talked with a Devon twang, as they hoisted the 
sails of Drake,— 
All through the West their rumour rang, the pride of the Dons 
' to break, 
Fierce to seize and to sunder 
The golden argosies’ plunder, 
The New World’s dread and the Old World’s wonder, splendid 
for England’s sake, 
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10. 


The coasting-craft and the fishing-craft, lugger and ketch and 
hoy, 
With a duck-gun fore and a blunderbuss aft, served by a man 
and a boy ; 
Their tiny armaments flinging 
On frigate and gunboat—bringing 
Prizes and prisoners home with singing, fired with a desperate 


Joy: 


11, 
Ruffed to the chin, or laced to the knee, or stripped to the waist 
for fight, 
Herding the alien hordes of the sea to fields of defeat and flight, 
Or, lit by the lightning’s flashing, 
Close-hauled through the hurricane thrashing, 
With decks a-wash and with spars a-crashing, they swoop on the 
reeling sight. 


12, 
The sea-dogs sturdy, the sea-hawks bold, that never were known 
to fame, — 
The grim adventurers young and old, that builded our England’s 
name— 


Over the waters of dreaming 
Their bows are rocking and gleaming— 
To the sun unsetting their flag is streaming, answering flame 
with flame. 


May BYRON. 
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THE WAR DESPATCHES. 


THE long-expected war de- 
spatches have at last been pub- 
lished. They form a volume 
in themselves, and, as was to 
be expected, bear the trace of 
most careful revision. The 
error of the Spion Kop pub- 
lication has been so carefully 
avoided that many interesting 
and important matters, regard- 
ing which the British public 
expected—and, perhaps it may 
be added, had a right to ex- 
pect—full information, are only 
related in bare outline, almost 
without comment or explana- 
tion. No blame is assigned 


for the not unfrequent “ unto- 
ward incidents” that have oc- 
curred in the campaign on 
any individual or body of in- 


dividuals, although we may 
assume that, as these incidents 
occurred, at least somebody 
was to blame, and that these 
disasters were not wholly un- 
avoidable. 

Perhaps, on the whole, it is 
better that this careful reticence 
should be observed. It is cer- 
tainly better than the other 
extreme, when officers still re- 
taining high command were 
publicly censured and held up 
to the reprobation of their 
men. Still, we think a some- 
what happier middle course 
might have been adopted, and 
that we might have been 
vouchsafed a little more infor- 
mation on many incidents, 
which at the time excited great 
interest and _ curiosity, —a 
curiosity which, in consequence 
of the severity of the press- 
censorship, has never yet been 


gratified. Events move fast 
nowadays, _—_ people forget 
quickly, hence probably may 
be found the reason why these 
despatches are so belated, why 
they have so long been with- 
held and then published en 
masse, so as to distract atten- 
tion from weak points and 
awkward incidents. We receive 
information now for the first 
time regarding many occur- 
rences, the interest in which 
has already somewhat faded, 
or has been distracted by more 
recent and perhaps almost 
equally important events. 

At the opening of the 1900 
session of Parliament the mover 
of the Address gave a distinct 
pledge on the part of the Gov- 
ernment—a pledge which was 
subsequently ratified and con- 
firmed by Mr Balfour himself— 
that, if asked for, an inquiry 
would be granted into the 
manner in which this war has 
been conducted, as soon as it 
could be said to have reached a 
termination. Unhappily hostili- 
ties are still continued, nor can 
any prediction be hazarded as 
to when this happy period will 
arrive: we maintain, however, 
that the time has already come 
when an inquiry into all the 
initial stages of the war may be 
profitably instituted. In this 
manner the causes of all our 
early disasters may be clearly 
located. We can at least ap- 
proximately ascertain how far 
the system and how far indi- 
viduals were to blame for pre- 
liminary failures. We can see 
whether the civilian control, as 
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exercised by the Government, is 
in fault, or whether the authori- 
ties were badly served and ad- 
vised by their military experts. 
We maintain, moreover, that 
this inquiry is urgent and vital : 
it is, or may be, @ case of life 
and death. We have, it is true, 
this time managed to “muddle 
through,” but with a vast sacri- 
fice of life, much of which might 
have been avoided, anda gigantic 
expenditure of money, of which 
at least half might have been 
saved had there been from 
the first a clear and just appre- 
ciation of the magnitude of our 
task. This time we were only 
opposed to a nation of farmers ; 
the next time it may be a 
European Power of resources 
nearly equal to our own. In 
that case such a gross miscal- 
culation of the forces opposed 
to us, such an incomprehensible 
ignorance of the manner in 
which alone they could be suc- 
cessfully overcome, would mean 
inevitably crushing disaster, if 
not absolute ruin to the Empire. 
Therefore let us set our house 
in order while there is yet time. 

Lord Roberts’s first despatch, 
dated Cape Town, February 6, 
1900, is perhaps the most im- 
portant and the most interest- 
ing of the entire series, and 
reading between the lines we 
can understand the many diffi- 
culties which met him at the 
outset, and hence appreciate 
all the more fully the brilliant 
manner in which they were 
overcome. 

It was well known so early 
as June and July 1899 that 
war with the Dutch Republics 
was possible, if not probable. 
Even though all the elaborate 
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details of the Boer armaments 
had not then been disclosed to 
the British public, still the 
government at Cape Town and 
the authorities at home must 
have been fully cognisant of 
them: Hence they cannot but 


have recognised that, even if 


peace could be patched up, 
which those behind the scenes 
must have felt to be more than 
problematical, still a very 
serious danger menaced the 
British colonies on the Boer 
frontiers. There were, how- 
ever, valid reasons, both polit- 
ical and military, why the 
British garrison could not be 
at once largely reinforced. In 
the first place, it was essential, 
in view of public opinion at 
home, to avoid any action 
which might be considered a 
menace, or aggressive in its 
character ; and secondly,—such 
is our military system,—there 
were no troops fit to send 
until the reserves were called 
out or recourse was had to the 
garrison of India. These cir- 
cumstances alone are quite 
sufficient to exonerate the 
Government from the charges 
on this head which have been 
brought against it. There are, 
however, other points, flagrant 
and glaring errors, which re- 
quire explanation, and the 
despatches recently published 
throw no light on them: rather 
they accentuate the mistakes 
without palliating their enor- 
mity. To give some instances, 
there is no subject on which Lord 
Roberts dwells more forcibly 
than the want of mounted 
troops: the costly victories in 
the early part of the war were 
rendered fruitless from the want 
2D 
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of them. Lord Roberts, in his 
subsequent brilliant advances 
on Bloemfontein, Pretoria, and 
Komati Poort, was delayed and 
hampered by the same defici- 
ency. Even just before he re- 
signed his command, in his 
despatch forwarded on Janu- 
ary 3, 1901, he laments the de- 
parture of the colonial mounted 
contingents, which, he says, 
rendered it difficult to increase 
the mobility of the various 
small columns which had to be 
formed. At the present mo- 
ment, while we write, the urgent 
cry from South Africa is, “ more 
mounted men.” It seems only 
fair to ask, Why was not this 
need foreseen? Who is really 
responsible for the celebrated 
telegram to the Colonies, “ In- 
fantry preferred.” No doubt 


the message emanated from 


the Colonial Office; but the 
Colonial Secretary is not a 
military expert, nor is the 
Secretary of State for War: 
they necessarily depend for 
such technical advice on their 
military advisers. In the pres- 
ent instance, it is only right 
that it should be known who 
the military adviser was who 
gave such fatuous advice. 
Then, again, Lord Roberts 
says in his first despatch, 
dated Feb. 6, 1900: “A subject 
which from the first attracted 
my attention was the de- 
velopment and organisation of 
colonial forces, of which I was 
inclined to think that sufficient 
use had not been made.” Who 
is responsible for this omis- 
sion? Again he says: “No 
organised transport corps ex- 
isted when I arrived in South 
Africa.” How did this happen ? 
Surely in the three months 
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which elapsed between the 
declaration of war and Lord 
Roberts’s arrival some steps in 
this direction might have been 
taken. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the most serious mis- 
take of all was the omission 
to collect by some means or 
another large supplies and de- 
pots of seasoned Cape horses, 
of which recent events have 
shown that there are, or at 
least were then, a superfluity 
in the country. Had this been 
done, there would have been 
no necessity for hurrying up 
country unseasoned English 
horses just off a long sea- 
voyage, the costly purchase of 
useless Argentines might have 
been dispensed with, Pretoria 
might have been reached 
months sooner, and in all pro- 
bability the war, now dragging 
on its miserable course, might 
have been long since concluded. 

When we turn to Natal the 
want of prevision and foresight 
appears still more remarkable. 
Ladysmith had _ been - deliber- 
ately chosen as a great military 
centre at a time when Sir 
Redvers Buller, who knew the 
country well, was Adjutant- 
General, and hence it may be 
presumed it was selected by 
him, or at least with his full 
sanction and approval. A vast 
amount of valuable military 
stores had been collected there, 
but not one step taken to defend 
them. Comparatively little 
work, the expenditure of a little 
money, could easily have con- 
verted Ladysmith into an im- 
pregnable intrenched camp, 
which would at least have 
secured the safety of the main 
portion of Natal. Ordinary 
foresight, common precaution, 
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would have suggested such a 
step. It may be said that the 
military authorities on the spot 
had neither the authority nor 
the money to carry out such an 
important measure of defence. 
Then why was it not dictated 
from home, where the experts, 
who knew the country well, 
were in supreme authority and 
had the ear of the Government ? 
Still further, although an excel- 
lent military road had been 
constructed from Ladysmith 
to the Transvaal frontier, as 
if to facilitate the movements 
of an invading enemy, no steps 
were taken to hinder his ad- 
vance: the Laing’s Nek tunnel 
was not mined, not a single 
railway - culvert blown up. 
Had these ordinary defensive 
measures been adopted, the 


transport of the Boer heavy 
siege - guns, which gave so 


much trouble at Ladysmith, 
would have been delayed for 
a considerable time, just when 
to gain time was of vital im- 
portance. In point of fact, the 
probability, or even the possi- 
bility, of a Boer invasion seems 
never to have been realised by 
the military expert or experts 
who advised the Government : 
it appears to have been assumed 
that these peaceful innocent 
farmers would quietly wait on 
their farms until all our troops 
Were ready for an advance to 
invade their country. 

The reasons which prevented 
the Government from reinfore- 
Ing the South African garrison 
have already been alluded to; 
ut such reasons were not ap- 
plicable to the presence in 
South Africa of superior officers 
for the purpose of organisation 
and administration. Sir Red- 
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vers Buller was designated for 
the command officially so early 
as August; but he did not leave 
England till the middle of 
October, actually after the 
Boer ultimatum. During these 
months his proper place was 
Cape Town or Natal, not Pall 
Mall or Aldershot. His selec- 
tion for the chief command, 
however unfortunate it may 
now be considered to have been, 
no doubt at the time com- 
manded the confidence of the 
public. He had personal ex- 
perience of South Africa in 
former wars, for over twenty 
years he had constantly been 
employed at the War Office, 
and although during this long 
period his military work had 
savoured more of the office 
than of the field, still he had 
recently been ‘given the chief 
command at Aldershot, where 
he was presumed to have ob- 
tained some insight into the 
leading of troops. It is natu- 
ral to suppose that in all these 
months previous to the appoint- 
ment of Lord Roberts he was 
the principal military adviser 
of the Government as regards 
South African matters: it is 
therefore only fair to him that 
it should be now known 
whether he is or is not respon- 
sible for all these omissions and 
mistakes in forethought and 
preparation to which we have 
alluded, and which exercised 
such a disastrous influence on 
the early stages of the war. 
Not the least interesting 
portion of this volume is the 
explanation by Sir George 
White of the reasons which 
caused him to hold Ladysmith, 
and Lord Roberts’s comments 
on his explanation. We think 
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that no student of the art of 
war,—even more, no one pos- 
sessed of ordinary powers of 
reasoning,—will fail to indorse 
the decision of the Commander- 
in-Chief that Sir George White 
was right in defending Lady- 
smith. In point of fact, his 
then Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Redvers Buller, at that time 
indorsed his decision, although 
report says that subsequently 
this approval was forgotten 
or ignored, and that in place 
of commendation for so gallant 
a defence there was little but 
reproach. 

It is always easy to be wise 
after the event. Looking back 
now, one can see what should 
have been done. Had ll 
troops available been retired 
to Ladysmith, had the railway 
been broken up in all possible 
places, had minor actions, such 


as Talana Hill, Elandslaagte, 


Rietfontein, and Farquhar’s 
Farm been avoided, while, on 
the other hand, had every 
moment been utilised in col- 
lecting supplies, in constructing 
redoubts, and improving the 
defences of Ladysmith, the 
troops would have been left 
fresh, the Boers would have 
been forced to act on the of- 
fensive, and the communication 
with Colenso might probably 
have been maintained. There 
would, we believe, have been 
no investment of Ladysmith, 
and the entire course of the 
war might have been altered. 

Let us, however, place our- 
selves in the position of Sir 
George White. He was ordered 
off suddenly at a moment’s 
notice, probably to the surprise 
of no one more than himself, 
to a country of which he had 
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no previous experience. He 
had the reputation of being a 
good fighting soldier—a reputa- 
tion which, it may be remarked, 
he fully maintained. He had, 
however, seen much hard Indian 
service, was by no means young 
or in very robust health, and 
had no special qualification for 
the very trying position into 
which he was thus suddenly 
launched. He was forced to 
accept the opinion of those on 
the spot who had experience of 
the country, and might be pre- 
sumed to be best acquainted 
with the situation as it then 
stood. Unfortunately the gal- 
lant Symons was a very opti- 
mistic adviser, and had as little 
idea of the formidable nature 
of the Boer military strength, 
under the new conditions of 
warfare, as the experts at home 
who advised the Government. 
He died a gallant soldier's 
death ; but we see now that his 
advice, and that of the Gover- 
nor of Natal, on which Sir 
George White very naturally 
acted, was most injudicious, 
although he cannot be blamed 
for following it. The blame 
must rest not on him, but on 
those who sent him out at the 
last moment, too late to use his 
own judgment. 

When we turn to the other 
operations in Natal before the 
relief of Ladysmith, as ex- 
plained by the despatches of 
Sir Redvers Buller and Lord 
Roberts—quite apart from the 
difference in literary style—the 
contrast is most remarkable. 
Many points require explana- 
tion, others are explained only 
too well. Indecision, vacilla- 
tion, despondency on one side, 
firm resolution, determination, 
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and hopefulness on the other. 
At one time Sir Redvers Buller 
informs Lord Roberts that “his 
task of relieving Ladysmith 
would not be rendered easier 
by a further addition to the 
number of his troops.” At an- 
other — on February 9 — he 
says that he was “not strong 
enough to relieve Ladysmith 
without reinforcements, and 
that with the forces at his 
disposal he regarded the opera- 
tion upon which he was en- 
gaged as impracticable.” A 
few days previously he had 
said that “the relief would 
cost him from 2000 to 3000 
men. And the success was 
doubtful. Was it worth the 
risk?” In fact, it is now quite 
clear that Sir Redvers Buller 
was anxious to throw up the 
sponge altogether, and would 
have done so had it not been 
for Lord Roberts. It would 
seem that those qualities of 
iron determination, persistence, 
and perseverance in the face 
of all difficulties and disap- 
pointments — qualities which 
were the special claim to his 
support by the British public 
—were the very last which, 
under these circumstances, he 
possessed. 

There are only two more 
points in the painful history of 
the various attempts to relieve 
Ladysmith on which it now 
seems desirable to dwell, and 
these, being now somewhat 
obscured by contradictory state- 
ments, might be made clearer 
y further inquiry and investi- 
gation. It is now admitted 
that the Hlangwane Hill was 
the key to the Boer position in 
front of Colenso—in fact, it had 


finally to be occupied before the 
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relief of Ladysmith was effected. 
Sir Redvers Buller himself says : 
“T examined this position several 
times in December, as, had I 
been able to take it, it is evident 
that its possession would confer 
great advantages. I decided 
that its capture was a task 
altogether beyond the powers 
of the force I then commanded.” 
Nevertheless, on December 15, 
at the Battle of Colenso, he 
directed a force of colonial 
mounted infantry to attack this 
hill, and, had they been even 
moderately supported, no doubt 
they would have been successful 
—in fact, even without support, 
and numbering only 1000 men 
with six guns, they very nearly 
captured it. Again, it is ad- 
mitted that no attempt was 
made to warn Sir George White 
that an attack would be made 
on the Boer position on Decem- 
ber 15, so as to ensure his co- 
operation ; nor is any explana- 
tion given of this extraordinary 
omission, It would seem as if 
in both these incidents there 
were signs of the same fatal ir- 
resolution, and that absence of 
any decided and combined plan 
of operation, without which 
success in war is almost im- 
possible. 

Lastly, it is abundantly clear 
that, in the refusal of Sir Redvers 
Buller to allow any pursuit of 
the flying Boers after the relief 
of Ladysmith, a great oppor- 
tunity. was missed. He states 
in his despatch “that the whole 
country round for ten miles was 
clear of the enemy, and that, as 
they had moved their laagers 
between the 20th and 24th 
February, pursuit was use- 
less.” This statement is dis- 
tinctly contradicted by Sir 
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George White and Lord Roberts. 
The latter puts it very mildly, 
saying, “I am led to believe 
that Sir Redvers Buller must 
have been misinformed.” The 
relieving force had two com- 
plete mounted brigades, with 
guns, perfectly fresh and intact. 
It is known now that they re- 
peatedly asked for leave to pur- 
sue, and received positive and 
distinct orders to abstain from 
doing so. Had the permission 
been granted, there is every 
reason to believe that nine 
pieces of artillery and the whole 
Boer baggage and _ transport 
must have been captured—in 
fact, a blow would have been 
struck at the demoralised and 
defeated farmers from which 
they would not have recovered 
until they evacuated Natal. 
As it was, no attempt was even 
made to blow up the railway in 
their rear, a feat which was 
successfully practised on several 
occasions during Lord Roberts’s 
advance in the other theatre of 
war. Thanks to this immunity 
of molestation in their retreat, 
the besiegers of Ladysmith 
merely retired at their leisure to 
the Drakenberg, whence they 
caused much annoyance during 
several succeeding months. 

It is refreshing, after study- 
ing the history of the early 
portions of the Natal campaign, 
to turn to the advance through 
the Free State. Lord Roberts’s 
despatches form an admirably 
clear narrative of the complex 
operations which resulted in 
the occupation of the principal 
towns in the Boer Republics 
and the crushing of organised 
resistance. On reading them 


one cannot help being imbued 
with thankfulness that a kind 
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Providence had directed his 
selection for chief command. 
A clear insight into the situ- 
ation, unswerving determin- 
ation to obtain his purpose, 
undeterred by difficulties, dis- 
appointments, and minor re- 
verses, are the qualities which 
appear in the greatest promin- 
ence in the character of the 
commander throughout _ this 
most interesting chronicle. 
There are in truth some inci- 
dents which are treated very 
gently, which are touched with 
a very light hand, and of which 
we should have liked to hear 
a little more. Such are the 
failure to hold the Bloemfon- 
tein Waterworks, the Sannah’s 
Post and Reddersburg dis- 
asters, the surrender of the 
13th company of Imperial 
Yeomanry, and one or two 
other unfortunate incidents. 
Perhaps, however, it is better 
to let “sleeping dogs lie,” and 
“bygones be bygones.” 

In addition to Lord Roberts’s 
own despatches, there are also 
a number of supplementary 
reports from officers under his 
command, giving details of 
operations which occurred in 
other regions of the scene of 
war at which he himself was 
not personally present. Among 
these are the despatches of Sir 
Redvers Buller and Sir George 
White, already referred to; and 
some further despatches from 
Sir Redvers, giving an account 
of operations subsequent to the 
relief of Ladysmith. There are 
also Baden-Powell’s most in- 
teresting account of the siege of 
Mafeking, and Colonel Mahon’ 
report of its relief ; General 
Broadwood’s account of the 
Sannah’s Post affair ; Sir Archi- 
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bald Hunter’s report of the 
operations which resulted in 
the capture of General Prins- 
loo’s and Crowther’s commando 
with 4140 men, when De Wet 
was also so nearly caught; also 
several other despatches of an 
equally interesting but less im- 
portant character. Space would 
fail us were we to attempt to 
comment on these various minor 
operations, or the records of 
them as here presented to us, 
It does, however, seem that 
there are some remarks in Sir 
Archibald Hunter’s despatch, 
dated Fouriesburg, August 4, 
1900, which deserve especial 
notice, 

As is well known, there has 
been an acrimonious controversy 
since the commencement of this 
war regarding the respective 
efficiency of the British and 
Boer guns, officials declaring 
that our artillery was in every 
way equal, if not even superior, 
to that which was opposed to 
it. Nevertheless, we read in 
General Hunter’s despatch that 
“our gunners are not in fault, 
but our guns.” It would seem 
as if this were rather a difficult 
pill for our optimistic War 
Office officials to swallow. 
Then again, he says, “Our 
maps are worse than useless— 
they are a positive danger and 
delusion” ; and yet we are told 
that very perfect and detailed 
French maps of this very same 
country are in existence. Nay 
more, that excellent maps, 
specially executed by the Free 
State officials shortly before the 
war, are now used by the Boers. 
These statements would seem 
to deserve examination and 
inquiry. 

All the despatches are sup- 
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plemented with voluminous 
lists of officers recommended 
for good service. In such wide 
and protracted operations, at- 
tended with so much hard 
work and so much hard fight- 
ing, in which such a large 
number of officers were en- 
gaged, it is only right and 
fair that the number of those 
who are honourably mentioned 
should be proportionally large, 
When, however, in the lists of 
those thus distinguished appear 
the names of some officers who 
notoriously have not been a 
success, and who in fact have 
been passed over for command, 
or who have been sent to the 
rear more or less in disgrace, 
the distinction of being men- 
tioned in despatches is materi- 
ally, and, as we think, un- 
fortunately reduced. 

In conclusion, it would ap- 
pear but fair to add that, dis- 
appointed as we all must be 
that the war has not ere this 
been brought to a triumphant 
conclusion, it would seem that 
no blame whatever for this un- 
happy protraction can be fixed 
on Lord Roberts. No doubt, 
had it been possible to carry on 
the system of warfare practised 
in the days of Tilly and Wallen- 
stein, hostilities would long since 
have ceased. The Boers are 
two hundred years behind 
other white nations, and neither 
understand nor appreciate the 
present methods of civilised 
warfare. They have scorned 
and abused the clemency with 
which they have been treated ; 
but even so, far better to err 
on the side of kindness, if an 
error indeed it was, than to 
incur even the shadow of a re- 
proach as regards inhumanity. 
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Portsmouth, February 1.— 
The day broke bitterly. The 
troops embarking at the jetties 
stamped for warmth, The 
emerald of the Common gleamed 
cold in the raw air; and the 
mists, driven seaward by a 
breeze off the land, folded the 
bay from the Castle to the 
Point. Through them, in the 
west, over the shoulder of the 
Main Guard, the Victory glim- 
mered like a story out of old 
romance. 

From daylight the harbour 
was stretched a grey loom 
across which the black shuttles 
of craft shot silently. As the 
morning wore and the sun 
gloomed through the ruddy 
screen, the familiar features 
and lineaments of tower and 
bastion, forts, ships, batteries, 
the yards, developed under a 
shroud of unfamiliar mourning. 
By-and-by the sun, creeping 
round heaven, burst through 
the mists and flung the tattered 
shreds aloft to trail across the 
blue. Blockhouse and Point 
and all the mysterious pat- 
tern of mast and sail shot up 
diaphanously black, and the 
liquid beams, searching the 
harbour round, lifted the veil 
shyly from its face, and, catch- 
ing the burnished copper of 
the launches, flashed it down 
golden among the still sombre 
waters. 

Out in the Solent already the 
frost was broken, the dispersed 
atoms radiating warmth. There 
was a sparkle in the sea and 
the air. By noon the sun was 


unclouded, the last shreds of 
the morning mists were van- 
ished: blue sky above, and 
spread below the shimmering 
mosaic of sea. From the roofs 
of Ryde the eye followed the 
tender contours of the island 
to where they dipped beyond 
the towers of Osborne. Thither, 
too, the eye could follow, or 
nearly; the line of ships of 
war, vast, motionless, their half- 
mast flags their only signs 
of mourning, the lights and 
shadows of a sunny day flitting 
across their inscrutable faces, 


It was inevitable that on 
such a morning men should 
say it was Queen’s weather 
once more; but later, when 
they recognised that this was 
a warm and blooded summer 
day, and none of her veiled 
sisters of mid-winter, they 
seized the assurance that Na- 
ture, in some exaltation of 
spirit, had shared with them 
in these high obsequies. We 
had spoken as if it were benefi- 
cent accident whereby it was 
at Osborne that the Queen had 
died, so that she must go to 
her rest down the first line of 
defence, across these waters of 
our security; but now, in the 
moment of it, what was upper- 
most in our minds was the in- 
evitableness of her passing thus. 
Ships and the sea! Fount and 
instrument of power, the path- 
way and vehicle of empire: 
their names the most charged 
with high feeling in all the 
language that binds our scat- 
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tered peoples. It was the mind 
that informs these, Might and 
Empire and People, expressing 
itself when the Sovereign who 
for sixty years had been their 
standard went draped with 
their symbols to the grave, 
and flew their majesty even 
in the humble and willing ac- 
quiescence of death, 

There are some who demur 
to this pageantry. Death, 
these say, shows only the 
emptiness of human honours, 
and they would have us at its 
call discard the emblems of 
sovereignty, as insults and 
mockery, and lay all our re- 
spect on the bier of the good 
woman and mother. Like 
those who are ashamed of the 
gross materials of human art, 
they turn their eyes from 
reality, and in an impossible 
aspiration lose the glory of 
earth and heaven alike. Wiser 
men do not find it difficult to 
reconcile in death the attributes 
of the public and the private 
life, even as they find it no 
divided duty to hail the Queen’s 
successor in the instant of 
mourning her. They perceive, 
now for the first time fully 
perhaps, a beautiful significance 
in the virtuous home of the 
Queen being bristled round with 
all the signs and instruments 
of her country’s might. To 
them it is not incongruous, but 
typical rather of the peace and 
righteousness which this might 
can command, that the waters 
down which our navies travel 
should have been the unflaunt- 
mg road from her people to 
her home, and that her all- 
womanly charity should have 
heen dispensed especially on 
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those shores that reverberate 
the deeds of the English ad- 
mirals. And because in her 
life the virtue of the woman 
shone so clearly in the Queen, 
the pomp of her funeral was 
befitting. There was nothing 
in it touched her people’s hearts 
so nearly as the added concern 
the ceremonial involved for all 
the decencies of death — the 
affectionate, tender solicitude 
for the dear clay which is the 
burden of all who bury their 
dead. The pomp of funeral 
became a tribute to our poor 
mortality. 

It was the dead whom they 
carried out of Osborne, and 
reverently bore down the avenue 
and through the streets of Cowes 
to the pavilion prepared on 
board the Alberta. A mother, 
head of a family, head of a 
house: and her children and 
household followed her mourn- 
ing. The islanders and the 
people of those shores were 
gathered to pay their last fare- 
well, to their Queen, indeed, with 
her crown and insignia upon 
her, but to a neighbour and 
friend as well; and the pipes 
echoed the wail that was going 
up from the homes of Deeside 
for one who would come among 
them no more to share their 
joys and sorrows. But when 
the Alberta cast off for that 
solemn and stately voyage 
across the Solent, the victory 
did indeed seem almost snatched 
from death. It was as if the 
proud and punctual spirit with 
which the woman ever knew 
to inform the queenly office 
had rehabilitated itself, and 
men on the ships and the 
shore could believe, as they 
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saluted, that it was her living 
Majesty, commensurate as al- 
ways, who led in that splendid 
ceremonial. 


The ships of the Home 
Guard, moored at two cables 
and a half distance, stretched 
for the eight miles between 
the point at Cowes and the 
entrance to Portsmouth har- 
bour. Farthest west was the 
Alexandra, flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Sir G. H. Noel, in 
command of the First Reserve 
Squadron, which composed that 
end of the line; at the other 
end, at Spithead, was the 
Channel Squadron, with the 
Majestic, Sir Henry Rawson’s 
flagship, on the extreme east. 
Camperdown, Rodney, Benbow, 
Collingwood—these were the 
high-sounding and memorial 
names of some of the ships 
between. Germany, France, 
Japan, and Portugal had sent 
their warships to pay homage 
to the dead Queen; and it 
was impossible not to reflect 
upon the vicissitudes of these 
nations which she had wit- 
nessed, and that some of them, 
indeed, had come into being 
under her eyes. These foreign 
ships were moored opposite 
the Majestic, at the end of a 
second line that ran well on 
the way to Cowes. This was 
the Queen’s pathway. Into it, 
as the Alberta cast off, eight 
torpedo-boat destroyers, black 
and stealthy, like wild creatures 
tamed to this funeral service, 
led the course. At a signal the 
ships had begun firing the 
minute- guns to the roll of 
which the procession moved 
slowly down the line. First 
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of all came the little Alberta, 
with its sacred burden, which 
could be seen, attended by the 
aides-de-camp, in the looped-up 
pavilion, with the crown on the 
Royal Standard which draped 
the cream-white pall. The 
Royal Standard hung mourn- 
fully at half-mast. At the 
prow stood an officer in full 
uniform, his statuesque figure, 
silhouetted against the day, 
touching the imagination with 
a sense of the mystery of the 
unknown seas for which they 
had set sail. After the Alberta 
came the Victoria and Albert, 
flying the Standard and Union 
Jack and the Admiralty flag, 
with the King and the German 
Emperor on board; then the 
Osborne, the grey and towering 
Hohenzollern, and the Trinity 
and Admiralty yachts. 

In melancholy and majestic 
state this procession sailed 
slowly down the line to the 
intermittent roll of the minute- 
guns. On each vessel, as it 
passed, the officers were on 
deck and uncovered ; the black 
rings of the men manning ship 
greyed here and there where 
the marines stood at reversed 
arms. Across the water floated 
wailing snatches of the funeral 
march. The sun had followed 
the Alberta and left a trail of 
glory in her wake; but now it 
was obscured as the smoke of 
the guns that had risen in 
pink and orange gathered in 
a russet bank in the west. As 
the procession rounded the 
Majestic, leaving the ships’ 
guns mute behind it, while 
those on the forts took up the 
salute, the moon hung, a pale 
globe, in front, and the purple 
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shadows of the night crept 
down. Slowly, still, it passed 
along the historic shore of 
Southsea, thick lined with 
reverent and uncovered crowds ; 
when, suddenly, the sun burst 
forth above Osborne in full 
glory. <A time it flushed the 
world with wonder ; then wheel- 
ing, kissed the windows of 
Southsea and died. 

The night fell. Lights leapt 
up in the harbour; the sema- 
phore flashed out its message 
to the fleet. Over at Clarence 
Yard the dead Queen rested. 
Her sun had set in splendour, 
and, “ trailing clouds of glory,” 
she had passed into the night. 


London, February 2.—This 
morning, in continuation of 
yesterday’s solemn ceremony, 
the body of the late Queen was 
brought to London. At Vic- 
toria it was mounted on a gun- 
carriage drawn by eight cream- 
coloured horses; and, _ sur- 
rounded by a princely escort, 
was borne to Paddington, with 
splendid and stately pageant, 
through the crowded streets of 
the capital. From Paddington 
the cortége entrained for Wind- 
sor, where the mortal remains 
of her Majesty rest in St 
George’s Chapel. 


There is a respect in which 
to-day’s ceremony was less im- 
pressive than that of yesterday. 
In the passage across the Solent 
there was an element of inevit- 
ableness, to which the bulk and 
immovable majesty of the ships, 
as of mountains, ministered ; 
Nature, with a triumphant 
bugle - note, met Death with 
victory. In to-day’s military 
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pageant such simplicity and 
unity of impression was not 
possible. It was designed in 
too complex a pattern. Thirty 
thousand troops had to keep 
the streets; the cortége itself 
was composed of representa- 
tives, of foreign mourners and 
of the military forces of the 
Empire, the precise ordering of 
each of which had its signifi- 
cance; and the streets and parks 
through which it passed were 
packed, as London had never 
seen them, with crowds for 
whose safety and conduct ela- 
borate measures had to be 
devised. In the marshalling 
of so many units artifice was 
too evident to permit of the 
awe-inspiring effect of yester- 
day. Nevertheless, to -day’s 
ceremony was impressive, and 
it had a moving, and even, as 
has been remarked, a sacra- 
mental quality. 

There is nothing of which 
mankind has greater proof, 
nothing the evidence of which 
it accepts more grudgingly, 
than the weight and domina- 
tion of circumstance. As we 
call those exhibitions of Nature 
awful which devastate over 
wide areas and demand the 
heaviest sacrifice, so, in the 
realm of human action and 
experience, we bow the knee, 
however unwilling, before the 
signs of far-reaching and com- 
manding position. Through 
countless generations it has 
exacted this tribute, and each 
acknowledgment confirms its 
sovereignty. So in the cere- 
mony to-day the pomp of cir- 
cumstance alone, carefully de- 
signed and sustained, filling 
the eye and the imagination, 
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was sufficient to enthral men’s 
minds. The gun-carriage on 
which the body of Royalty was 
borne, the crown and insignia 
glittering on the pall, the kings 
and princes who followed it, 
the splendid escort, the long 
column of troops preceding 
it, the size and demeanour of 
the crowds, the strange and 
mournful iridescence of the 
purple drapery of the house- 
fronts,—even as the trappings 
of a royal funeral these were 
impressive ; and they were the 
symbols of a majesty on earth 
against the domination of 
which, even in the presence 
of death, men shall cavil in 
vain. 

But, we know, the ceremony 
was informed with a more 
moving human emotion. Death, 
indeed, had closed a reputation 
and determined it for good. 
The etiquette of courts and the 
haughty camaraderie of Royalty 
could not explain the presence 
of the foreign representatives 
when they came as the envoys 
of peoples charged with the 
peoples’ tributes. Addison tells 
of a friend who, when a useful 
country neighbour died, would 
say of him, “You can trace 
him.” Youcan trace her! That 
we conceive to have been the 
funeral oration of the nations 
over our dead Queen. Nor was 
it possible to miss, in the troops 
who lined the route and com- 
posed the column, their especial 
character at this time as envoys 
—of British arms everywhere, 
and chiefly of the army in 
South Africa, for whose losses 
her heart bled, whose welfare 
was the inquiry almost of her 
expiring breath. And perhaps 


it was not unfairly that the 
eye lingered longest on the 
Colonials, whom our free peoples 
across the seas sent by way of 
the battlefield in the service of 
their Queen and ours. 

But it was in the crowds 
above all that the ambassa- 
dorial nature of the ceremony 
was displayed. London has 
an especial quality for Lon- 
doners. Its streets and parks 
are in an especial manner 
their own; and sometimes in 
their demonstrations they re- 
joice in this too selfishly, for- 
getful that in jealous and cen- 
sorious eyes it and they stand 
for the nation. But in their 
demeanour to-day, as they 
flocked to their accustomed 
points of vantage from where 
they had watched shows of a 
hundred patterns, there was a 
dignity as unusual and befit- 
ting as the mourning which 
they wore. It was not any 
excessive assumption of grief. 
Their senses were not untouched 
by the splendour of the pageant. 
Uniforms, liveries, caparison de- 
lighted their eyes, the personnel 
and signification of the cortége 
aroused their curiosity, and the 
pride of a fighting race could 
not altogether be restrained in 
them as the troops passed in 
review. But there was in their 
bearing, one is persuaded, the 
consciousness that this was the 
sacred ceremonial of a whole 
empire, and that they were the 
privileged participators in it. 

And, indeed, we know noth- 
ing quite like this emotion of 
a people which in a manner 
has sanctified these funeral 
shows and ceremonies. Every- 
where on earth where the 
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British flag flies this has been 
like a Sabbath of Sabbaths. 
In city and village, not in these 
islands alone, but across the 
seas, in the heart of strangers 
and on the lonely post, in the 
unutterable loneliness of the 
bush, wherever a place has been 
made and a door flung wide, 
and the transplanted slip of an 
English home has taken root, 
the unceasing grinding mill of 
life has been silent for a day. 
Even in our private bereave- 
ments it is not permitted 
wholly to stop for us. The 
Queen, we know, had to wear 
through the business of the 
State in her darkest hours of 
mourning. But at the com- 
manding sense of loss, and of 
homage to virtue that had 
shone in a high place, the mill 
of empire was silent to-day, 
and every thought in it was 
centred on the solemn cortége 
passing through the streets of 
the capital. There are some 
craven hearts who shrink from 
the responsibilities of empire, 
and would have us out of fear 
of them repudiate our kindred. 
They would persuade us that 
empire is some baleful symbol, 
—braggart cry of a braggart 
people,—some new thing that 
can subvert the justice and 
freedom on which England is 
built. From this day forth we 
know that it is a thing as old 
as earth—the sacred sentiment 
that in joy and in sorrow binds 
all those who are “of the 
house.” To-day a hush fell 
upon this, our house. We 
know nothing quite like that. 


Through the Queen’s lon 
life, full of sorrows as well as cf 
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joys, the future ever beckoned 
with happy augury. People 
remarked that the sun shone 
on her living; and it was to be 
proved that even the untoward 
occurrences of her funeral 
turned to happy consequence. 
As the cortége moved off from 
the station at Windsor, the 
artillery horses drawing the 
gun-carriage became restive, 
and would not proceed. They 
were removed, therefore, and the 
bluejackets of the naval guard 
of honour, making draw-ropes 
of the traces, drew the carriage 
and its precious burden to the 
Chapel of the Order of St 
George. So the imagination 
likes to remember it. We can- 
not refrain from anticipating, in 
order to link it with this, an 
incident of the removal of the 
body from St George’s Chapel 
to Frogmore, which is finely 
described by a morning news- 
paper thus :— 


“ And then befell a thing sostrange 
and beautiful as to almost pass belief. 
Just as the jewelled crown upon the 
coffin seed into the open air, a dove 
flew out from the chapel door. There 
it circled for a moment, then its mate 
flew out, and, both together, those 
grey birds flew slowly side by side 
over the quarters of the military 
knights and on to the tomb at 
Frogmore.” 


Windsor, February 4. —To- 
day, in the presence of her 
sorrowing children, the remains 
of Queen Victoria were taken 
to Frogmore, and laid in the 
mausoleum there, beside those 
of her beloved husband. Death, 
as Coleridge says, supplies the 
oil for the inextinguishable 
lamp of life. GOD SAVE THE 
Kine! 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


VICTORIA THE GREAT—THE DECADENCE OF THE THRONE—THE TRADE OF 
KINGSHIP—QUEEN VICTORIA'S MASTERY OF HER OFFICE—HER KNOW- 
LEDGE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS—ARMS AND ARTS—THE VICTORIAN AGE 
—HER DEATH—THE WORLD'S MOURNING—A NAVAL PAGEANT—ST 


GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 


VicToriA, like Elizabeth, is 
the sole queen of her name, and 
history need invent for her no 
distinguishing adjective. But 
if history were called upon to 
choose, its choice would be 
Great rather than Good. The 
goodness and virtue of an 
august lady may be taken for 
granted. Though their absence 
be a patent disgrace, their pres- 
ence is not the best title to 
honour. And while Victoria 
was eminent in the simplicities 
of a well-ordered life, she won 
the world’s admiration by the 
rarer qualities of will and 
wisdom. She was not merely 
good, she was great, and she 
will be remembered more 
warmly for what she did than 
for what she was. When Bis- 
marck described her as the first 
statesman of Europe, he spoke 
no more than the truth. Born 
with the instinct of government, 
she so wisely improved her 
natural gifts, she so zealously 
profited by the intelligence of 
the many Ministers who served 
her, that her influence was 
supreme in the councils of 
Europe, and her death is a 
calamity not only to her own 
country but to the world. 

She ascended the throne 
at an inauspicious moment. 
Kingship had fallen into a 
miserable disrepute. The last 


three monarchs who had sat 
upon our throne had done little 
to make their office easy or 
glorious. George III. had 
obscured whatever virtues were 
his by an obstinacy of opinion 
which lost us a vast colony, 
and which might well have 
enslaved us to a foreign Power. 
George IV. had died unwept 
and unpitied. As he had 
made his distinguished office 
a scandal, as he had made his 
throne ridiculous by a deplor- 
able levity of taste and con- 
duct, so he had forfeited the 
affection of his people, and 
alienated their sympathy long 
before death overtook him. 
“There never was an_indi- 
vidual,” proclaimed the ‘Times’ 
but a few weeks after his 
death, “less regretted by his 
fellow - creatures than this de- 
ceased king. What eye has 
wept for him? What heart 
has heaved one throb of un- 
necessary sorrow?” And the 
‘Times’ expressed in _ these 
bitter words nothing less than 
the popular judgment. Nor 
can it be said that William IV. 
graced the throne of Britain. 
Loved for his homely virtues, 
he raised a smile of kindly 
contempt by his lack of dig- 
nity, and his frank misunder- 
standing of kingly ceremonial. 
On the day of his accession, he 
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escaped from his Council and 
was found throwing shillings 
to a noisy crowd in a back 
street, and never did he acquire 
the rudiments of tact, which 
should be the first wisdom of 
kings. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Victoria was 
confronted at her accession 
with the most dangerous of 
tasks. Her house had sacri- 
ficed its popularity, her office 
had lost its distinction. She 
was young and obscure; she 
had never known the glamour 
of popularity which surrounded 
the Princess Charlotte. Yet 
immediately William IV. was 
dead, this girl came forth a de- 
termined and independent ruler. 
At the outset she showed that 
she had mastered her profession. 
“C’est mon métier détre roi,” 
she might have said with 
Joseph II. Henceforth, her 
character and temperament 
might reveal many a limitation, 
but she was already a queen, 
who should restore to our Eng- 
lish throne the dignity and 
honour whereof it had been 
robbed. For truly kingship 
is a trade, like another, which 
demands its own _ peculiar 
aptitudes of brain and _ heart. 
The divinity which is said to 
hedge the throne is no more 
than a cloak of serene self-con- 
fidence which guards the sove- 
reign from familiarity. But the 
self-confidence must not exclude 
sympathy. No king was ever 
great who did not understand 
the temper of his people. 
Charles I. might have been an 
admirable philosopher or a 


distinguished prelate; he was 
not a great king, because he 
could not appreciate the in- 
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telligence of his subjects. 
Again, a monarch is only 


great when to a perfect self- 
reliance he adds a lissomeness 
of mind which shall help the 
adaptation of his opinions to 
varying circumstances. He 
must, if he be constitutional, 
bear himself with equal affa- 
bility to the leaders of opposite 
parties, and guide their 
counsels, while appearing to 
follow them. Such are the 
rudiments of the trade, which, 
essayed by many, has been 
practised successfully by too 
few, yet on whose successful 
practice depends the happiness 
of the world. 

Now, it is the rare distinc- 
tion of Queen Victoria to have 
possessed (and to have culti- 
vated) these excellent qualities 
of kingship in a supreme de- 
gree. No sooner was her ac- 
cession announced to her, no 
sooner had she appeared before 
Lord Conyngham and_ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“wrapped in a dressing-gown 
and with slippers on her naked 
feet,” than she took full pos- 
session of herself and of her 
throne. The wonderful dignity 
was there already, and the 
simple, unexpected knowledge 
of her office. Directly Lord 
Conyngham had _ explained 
the purpose of his errand, and 
had uttered the words “ Your 
Majesty,” she put out her hand 
to him, that he might kiss it 
before speaking further. It is 
a simple action, yet wholly 
characteristic, and it proves 
that the girl of seventeen 
understood at once the duties 
and dignities of her state. 
From that day her demeanour 
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never varied. When she at- 
tended her: first Council, Wel- 
lington declared that “if she 
had been his own daughter he 
could not have desired to see 
her perform her part better.” 
Nor had she been many months 
a queen before she gave evi- 
dence of a peremptory dis- 
position. Always ready to 
consult her Ministers, and to 
adopt their advice, she would 
submit to no other influence ; 
and after the death of William 
IV. not even her mother re- 
tained the smallest control over 
her. But this self-reliance did 
but increase her energy and 
power of work. She took the 
keenest interest in all that was 
done in her realm of England, 
and no wiser tribute was paid 
to her after death than the 
tribute of industry. She was 
a Queen who worked harder 
than any of her subjects, and 
she was busy not in the friv- 
olous pursuit of pleasure, but 
in the proper administration of 
her court and country. 

So with years her popularity 
increased, and the Queen who 
paid her first visit to the House 
of Parliament in gloomy silence 
lived to hear on all hands the 
plaudits of the people. And 
the cheers of the mob meant 
something more than a vague 
adulation. They meant that 
the tact and temper of Victoria 
had brought back the office of a 
sovereign into good repute, nay, 
more than this, had enormously 
increased the power and pres- 
tige of the Throne. But her 
popularity was not won by 
any sacrifice of dignity. Queen 
Victoria always preserved that 
attitude of pride which became 
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her state. If we may believe 
the writers of memoirs, she 
possessed the power of frighten- 
ing her Ministers from the very 
first. “They want to treat me 
like a girl,” she is said. to have 
complained at the crisis of the 
Bedchamber, “but I will show 
them that I am Queen of Eng- 
land,” and show them she did to 
such purpose that a word from 
her dismayed or appeased the 
boldest statesman. Brougham 
himself, ever intolerant of re- 
straint, was instantly calmed 
by half-a-dozen affable words, 
while her right judgment con- 
trolled even the extravagance 
of Palmerston. So she grew, 
after years of retirement, into 
a sort of fetich. Those of her 
subjects who had never seen 
her regarded her in thoughtful 
enthusiasm as a symbol of 


sovereignty, and she attained, 


through this universal sym- 
pathy, to a loftier position than 
any other monarch has known 
since the beginning of time. 
Statesmanship is commonly 
regarded as a masculine enter- 
prise, yet Victoria was a states- 
man despite her sex. She knew 
what she wanted, and with her 
Ministers’ aid she most often 
achieved it. Her knowledge of 
affairs was remarkable always, 
and though she owed much to 
the early tutelage of Melbourne, 
the faculty was inborn. Sir 
James Graham acknowledged 
that he always spoke to her 
as to a sensible man, while 
Palmerston declared that she 
was more deeply interested in 
Foreign Affairs than in any- 
thing else. There, indeed, lay 
her peculiar skill. She knew 
foreign nations as most people 
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know their own family, and she 
could look through and beyond 
the quarrels of diplomacy to 
the essential truth. In the 
course of her long reign she 
had many Foreign Ministers, 
and not all of them were easy 
of management. Yet when 
Palmerston interfered too openly 
with what she deemed her pre- 
rogative, she had the courage 
to dismiss that most powerful 
of Ministers, and to demolish 
the policy which approved 
Napoleon’s coup d'état. Nor 
did her private friendships 
spoil her judgment. For 
many years she was devoted 
to the House of Orleans, but 
after the shameful trickery of 
the Spanish Marriage her eyes 
were open, and she wrote such 
a letter as for clearness and 
severity has not many rivals 
in the archives of state. This 
ability it is that makes Queen 
Victoria so curious a puzzle. 
Endowed with an _ intellect 
which no discursive critic could 
call brilliant, she achieved a 
result which generally evades 
the most brilliant. But the 
narrowness of her genius was 
its strength. Her whole mind 
was directed upon the conduct 
of affairs, and the lessons of 
many years, together with the 
acquaintance of many great 
men, gave her a power of dis- 
cernment and action which has 
fallen to the lot of very few 
mortals, 

And not only did she under- 
stand the policy of her own 
country. She became, at the 
end of her life, an inspiration 
to the policy of other nations. 
She has been called “a Mentor 
of kings,” and true it is that 
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by precept and example she 
taught other monarchs how to 
rule. As her experience was 
longer and wider than the ex- 
perience of her colleagues, so 
she might claim the authority 
over the most of them which 
belongs to the head of a great 
and distinguished family. The 
kings of Europe sat at her feet, 
and learnt of her the wisdom 
of just government; and the 
last honours paid to her by 
all the Crowns of Europe were 
not the suggestion of courtly 
ceremonial, but a loyal and 
frank expression of bounden 
duty. 

Above all, she practised and 
inculeated the virtues of con- 
stitutional monarchy. She has 
silenced, and taught others to 
silence, the raucous voice of 
revolution. As we have said, 
she acceded to the throne when 
the throne was discredited. 
She lived through a period of 
unpopularity and disaffection. 
There was a time when it 
was considered reputable by 
a large party in the State to 
receive the toast of the Queen 
without rising. For many 
months both the Queen and 
her Consort were so stoutly 
vilified by the press and the 
people that a royal progress 
seemed dangerous, and crowds 
collected on Tower Hill to see 
Prince Albert led fettered to 
a dungeon. But by a quiet 
respect for the constitution 
Queen Victoria made the noisy 
clamour of sedition disreput- 
able, and after a long reign left 
the authority of the Crown more 
firmly established than ever. 
In truth, this proper interpre- 
tation of constitutional mon- 
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archy is not the least of 
her achievements. She proved 
again what her predecessors 
had forgotten, that in our free 
country the throne is estab- 
lished for the people, not the 
people for the throne. The 
throne, in fact, is the best 
equipoise that could be devised 
for the conflicting elements 
which make up our country. 
Theoretically the constitution 
has been understood for cen- 
turies ; but no constitution can 
live by theory alone, and it 
was Queen Victoria’s triumph 
to demonstrate for us and for 
our neighbours the truth that 
in wise hands and with just 
management the ideal consti- 
tution can have a practical 
existence. Who knows but 
that had Queen Victoria been 
longer on the throne than she 
had in 1848, the wave of dis- 
order and revolution which 
wellnigh overwhelmed Europe 
might have been stayed ? 
Kings proceed by the weight 
of their own position. There is 
a certain quality in them which 
of old was called “ divine right,” 
but which to-day is more wisely 
interpreted as popular affection; 
and this quality lends a force 
to their lightest actions. Yet 
Queen Victoria relied upon 
something stronger than this 
quality. She was determined 
that, if the throne respected 
the constitution, the Govern- 
ment should conciliate and 
respect the throne. So she 


took her way with a firm and 
even persistence, which won 
when it seemed to yield. In 
the famous battle of the Bed- 
chamber Peel appeared the 
victor, but the Queen in truth 
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had her way, and kept it until 
the end. But with this simple 
persistency, the birthright of 
her race, she combined a singu- 
lar openness of mind. Strong 
as her opinions might be, they 
were not closed against revision. 
In later life she described 
her own action in the matter 
of the Bedchamber a piece of 
foolishness. She was wise 
enough and strong enough to 
avoid that obstinacy of the 
weak which holds that a 
change of view is no better 
than moral cowardice. Of 
course the true cowardice con- 
sists in the perseverance of 
error, and to this the Queen 
always rose superior. At the 
outset of her reign she was 
undoubtedly a Whig at heart. 
But the Whiggery of Lord 
Melbourne was not disastrous, 
and it had nought in common 
with Radicalism, ancient or 
modern. Nevertheless, for all 
her sympathy, she accepted 
the advice of Peel with fair- 
ness and_ discretion. She 
bowed to his view of the Corn 
Laws despite the opposition 
of Melbourne, her earlier friend. 
The two statesmen whom at 
varying periods she most dis- 
liked were Lord Palmerston 
and Disraeli. Yet no sooner 
had Palmerston left the Foreign 
Office than she appreciated his 
talents with a generous enthu- 
siasm ; and all the world knows 
how Disraeli was at last the 
best beloved and most warmly 
trusted of her Ministers. In 
truth, she possessed not only 
the courage of her opinions, but 
the greater courage of changing 
them, and so she lived through 
a long reign without losing her 
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influence or ever sinking to 
intrigue. 

One reproach has always 
been cast at her by the ig- 
norant. She was no patron 
of the arts, we are told. Her 
taste in pictures was never 
lofty: she encouraged the por- 
traiture of Winterhalter and 
other mediocrities, whom, being 
foreigners, patriotism cannot 
excuse. Nor does she seem to 
have approved what was best 


in our literature, though the 


greatest of laureates was hers. 
The reproach is just, but un- 
justly levelled. She possessed 
neither Henry VIII.’s talent of 
discovery, nor the good fortune 
of Elizabeth to be surrounded 
by knight-adventurers of the 
pen. Bnt we have as little 
right to blame a Queen for 
her lack of poetry as we should 
have to blame a poet for his 
lack of sovereignty. Ifa mon- 
arch be also a dilettante, so 
much the better for him and 
for posterity. But a monarch’s 
duty is to rule, and he may 
not be disparaged on a side- 
issue. Each one to his trade 
is a sound motto; and when 
we look at this realm of 
Britain, “with all her daughter 
islands about her,” we need 
regret neither the portraits of 
Winterhalter nor the verse of 
Tupper. Victoria was a great 
Queen, who served her country 
a8 wisely and bravely as any 
of her ancestry, and those arts 
which need the encouragement 
of a throne may be left to 
perish ingloriously. 

It is the fashion, moreover, to 
attack the age, which dies with 
the death of the Queen, as an age 
of vulgarity and Philistinism. 
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Our writers have gobbled up 
their contemporaries with a fury 
of cannibalism. <A distinguished 
critic loudly proclaimed the 
other day that the Victorian 
age might only boast one great 
name—Thomas Carlyle ; and so 
violent a pronouncement re- 
minds us that contemporary crit- 
icism is always hazardous. But 
for once we are content to take 
the hazard, and to prophesy 
that the Victorian age, great 
in arms, will appear to our 
descendants great also in the 
arts. Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Mr Mere- 
dith have kept the English 
novel within the bounds of its 
great tradition. Not unworthy 
sons of Henry Fielding, they 
have pursued their craft of wit, 
humour, and observation with 
fidelity and success. It was 
only when the Victorian age 
was coming to an end that 
fiction tottered into the pit of 
journalism. For forty years 
one of our greatest poets held 
the office of laureate; and 
Wordsworth—he, too, belongs 
to an epoch so often despised. 
In research, whether scientific 
or historical, there is the same 
tale to tell. Thenames of Kelvin, 
Simpson, and Lister will not be 
eclipsed by any effulgence of thé 
past: and though we cannot 
agree with the distinguished 
critic already quoted in his 
estimate of Carlyle, no age more 
successfully than our own has 
uncovered the forgotten secrets 
of other centuries. Wherefore, 
though poetry and prose live 
and die independently of royal 
patronage—though genius, ar- 
tistic or political, comes and 
goes as it listeth, Queen Vic- 
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toria had no cause to be ashamed 
of her age. Mr Henley in his 
noble threnody imagines “ the 
mighty ghosts” taking “this 
sister-ghost tenderly into the 
night.” “ Think of the ghosts,” 
he writes— 


‘*Think of the mighty ghosts: soldiers 
and priests, 

Artists and captains of discovery, 

God’s chosen, His adventurers up the 
heights 

Of thought and deed—how many of 
them that led 

The forlorn-hopes of the world !— 

Her peers and servants, made the air 

Of her death-chamber glorious! Think 
how they thronged 

About her bed, and with what pride 

They took this sister-ghost 

Tenderly into the night!” 


A fine conceit, truly; and few 
monarchs have passed into the 
night more augustly accom- 
panied. 

But, wonderful as our Queen’s 
life has been, more wonderful 
was her death. The whole 
world put on mourning in her 
desolate honour. She had wit- 
nessed, during her reign, the 
growth of the vastest Empire 
which ever bowed the knee to a 
single sovereign. The little lady 
who lived in the big castle had 
become a legend to millions of 
men and women who had never 
seen her. As during the time 
of her sickness prayers were sent 
up for her to countless gods, so 
her death was lamented in a 
hundred strange tongues. Tears 
were shed for the White Queen 
throughout the length and 
breadth of India. Patient col- 
onists building up fortunes in 
the backwoods wept for the lady 
who was the Queen of their kin, 
the mother of their Empire. 
Still more wonderful was the 
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respectful obeisance of Europe. 
When Queen Elizabeth was 
buried, the French Ambassador 
represented in his sole person 
the whole world without Great 
Britain. When Queen Victoria 
died, all the kingdoms of the 
world did her reverence. Nor 
was this universal and unex- 
pected tribute inspired by any 
sentiment of rivalry or long 
custom. Louis XIV. lived 
longer than Victoria. For many 
years of his reign he assumed 
such trappings of grandeur as 
our Queen in all her pride never 
put on. He was canonised as 
the Grand Monarch, le roi soleil, 
long before he closed his eyes in 
death. But his last sickness 
was the sign not of grief but of 
desertion. He who had lived 
in the light of day, coldly mag- 
nificent to his courtiers, a noble 
spectacle of terror to his sub- 
jects, died friendless and alone. 
His greatness existed in his own 
demeanour, not in the affection 
of his friends or rivals, and death 
surprised him neglected even by 
Mme. de Maintenon. 

How different the death of 
Queen Victoria! Marked by 
the simple grandeur which 
marked her life! Europe, which 
during the past years has ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of spite 
against her subjects, hastened 
to pay her the last honours. 
Her illness was but the sign of 
renewed respect and increased 
affection. The German Em- 
peror, with splendid energy, 
translated into fact what doubt- 
less was in the mind of all 
kings. He hastened to the 
bedside of the great monarch 
who had taught him the earliest 
lessons of his trade, Action 
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and thought being simultane- 
ous with him, he hesitated not 
an instant, and, in expressing 
his own grief, set a noble ex- 
ample to others. Nor was this 
universal grief inspired by the 
private virtues of our Queen. 
Again, it was the grandeur of 
her life and rule which com- 
pelled the tears of all eyes. For 
more than sixty years she has 
ruled an Empire vaster than 
that of Rome, and she has 
ruled it not by the sword, but 
by the clement encouragement 
and protection of her subjects. 
Our colonies have bowed their 
knee in loyalty, because they 
knew that the reckless tyranny 
of George III. is overpast, be- 
cause they felt that wherever 
the British flag flew they had 
equal laws and equal chances. 
They knew also that, if the 
British Empire had not been 
wholly won by the sword, 
if it was not the spoils of a 
Cesarean conquest, it was 
jealously guarded by the sword, 
and that the arms of England 
were always ready in its de- 
fence. So to India the Empress 
seemed a protector against 
oppression, a champion of free- 
dom and wise government. So, 
like the Emperors of Rome, she 
was worshipped by the remoter 
tribes as half-divine. And, 
being dead, she is judged not 
a a woman, but as a king 
and a statesman, and as king 
and statesman she will go 
down the ages admirable and 
admired. 

If in her life she showed her- 
self a king, it was with kingly 
honours that she was carried to 
her grave. Her funeral was 
the funeral of a soldier ; it ex- 
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pressed the devotion which was 
a link between Queen Victoria 
and her Navy and Army. 
Rumour says that every detail 
of the procession was devised 
by the Queen herself, and for 
once we are content to believe 
the voice of rumour. The lady 
whose self-reliance has been 
conspicuous for so many years, 
did not leave the future to the 
chances of circumstance. When 
she resolved upon marriage she 
took the advice of none. She 
did as she thought just, and 
with that brave consciousness 
of death which is the last word 
of pathos, she planned how best 
she should be carried to her 
grave. Moreover, she knew 
that no ceremonial is too 
splendid to mark a monarch’s 
death. Pomp and pageantry 
are the proud accompaniments 
of kings. She could not slink 
into the tomb like the least of 
her subjects. As she died in 
courageous performance of her 
duty, so she was resolved that 
her obsequies should be worthy 
their august, if mournful, occa- 
sion. And it was her pleasure 
to sketch so noble a pageant as 
the world had never seen. The 
procession — from Osborne to 
Windsor—marched through a 
hundred miles of grief silently 
expressed. The journey across 
the sea was so wonderful in its 
imaginative simplicity that it 
eludes comparison. Never be- 
fore was so marvellous a spec- 
tacle ; never can it be repeated. 
The scene was perfect in con- 
trast and appropriateness. On 
the one hand the towers of 
Osborne emerging from the 
woods which slope to the 
water’s edge. On the other 
2F 
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the harbour of Portsmouth, its 
hammers hushed, and the busy 
movement of the dockyard for- 
gotten in silence, And between 
the silver strait, glittering in the 
sunlight of a premature spring. 
Then the lines of battle-ships, 
the avenue through which the 
solemn cortége should pass, and 
nothing else between sea and 
sky. It was no demonstration 
for the people; it was a spec- 
tacle without spectators, since 
those who were privileged to 
see it were themselves a part 
of the procession. Before the 
minute-guns broke the silence, 
each man was a unit who knew 
his neighbours. When once the 
boats set out from Osborne, the 
ships which lined the march 
became as it were single and 
impersonal. You felt yourself 


part of a whole, you ceased to 
recognise your friends or to 
be conscious of their presence. 


You, with the others, made up 
a ship, which itself performed 
one act of homage, and your 
eyes were stretched, where all 
eyes were stretched, towards 
the Alberta. Then the invisible 
guns boomed and thundered ; 
then the invisible music, born 
of the air, echoed in all ears. 
The impression was mystery, 
and a plain unconsciousness 
of time and space. Suddenly 
appeared the torpedo - boats, 
stealthy harbingers of grief, 
gliding like serpents of ill-omen 
in the pathway of death. The 
mournful mysterious music was 
heard again, and the Alberta 
passed solemnly by, a dark im- 
movable figure, as of bronze, in 
her bows, and on board the 
precious burden of the dead 
Queen. So small a boat it 
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seemed to carry so large a 
destiny, and it was this con- 
trast between the tiny Alberta 
and the larger ships that fol- 
lowed that gave colour to the 
universal emotion. And when 
the mighty Hohenzollern came 
last, you recognised that the 
sentiment of grandeur may 
not be measured by bulk, that 
only the greatest ones of the 
earth might pass away into the 
tomb with so superb a humility. 
The ship steamed back to 
Southampton, the darkness of 
London engulfed you, but you 
were left with an imperishable 
memory. You had witnessed a 
beautiful act of homage, marred 
by no thought of vanity or self. 
The kings who witnessed it with 
you were indistinguishable as 
the iron plates of the warships. 
Only the dead Queen was vis- 
ible to thought or sight. No 
chatter disturbed the unseen 
harmony of aérial music; no 
touch of colour disturbed the 
concord of black and grey and 
silver. 

Then the trumpet blares, and 
another pageant—this time of 
scarlet and gold—passes before 
our eyes. The largeness, the 
plainness of the naval spectacle 
are eclipsed in a blaze of 
colour and crowd. Yesterday 
the sailors mourned their 
Queen ; to-day it is the soldiers 
who conduct the _ illustrious 
dead. Through the silence of 
London winds the procession, 
on to Windsor, where within 
the chapel of St George’s the 
assembled kings shall do honour 
to her Majesty. Nor did St 
George’s, the home of pageants, 
ever witness so valiant a dis- 
play. The suits of mourning 
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were all put off. The solem- 
nity of funeral marches seemed 
a strange contrast to the trap- 
pingsof splendour. The church 
glittered with jewelled orders 
and splendid uniforms. There 
was illustrated the grandeur, 
not of England, but of Europe: 
kings, princes, Knights of the 
Garter, ambassadors, thronged 
the nave and packed the inner 
chapel of the Knights. Every- 
where was the outward show 
of joyousness and magnificence. 
Yet the show was outward 
alone. All men were united in 
a common sorrow, and the 
splendour of the spectacle was 
the homage most properly 
paid to departed kings. Mon- 
archs passed in their gor- 
geous panoply, and again we 
scarce noticed them. It was 
impossible to disengage this 
great man or that from the 
prevailing grandeur, since all 
thoughts were still for the bur- 
den borne up the aisle by the 
Guardsmen, shoulder high ; and 
when the coffin passed through 
the screen into the chancel, lit 
by the furtive rushlights, which 
twinkled dimly beneath the 
banners of the Knights, it 
seemed to have found a more 
fitting resting-place. Then, as 
in a dream, we heard the voices 
of bishops and heralds; we 
were conscious that the digni- 
taries of State and Church, 
men bearing ancient names and 
hereditary titles, had passed 
before us. The rest was silence 
and a strange affright, and 
slowly we came out of the past 
into the present world which 
we know. 

For the last great service in 

Onour of our great Queen 


illustrated, as nought else could 
illustrate, the continuity of our 
splendid history. It was thus, 
we thought, that Elizabeth 
died and was buried; it was 
to a similar accompaniment of 
dignity and magnificence that all 
our kings have passed from the 
throne. And this reflection is 
our best comfort for the future. 
A nation prospers in continuity, 
greatness grows in progress, if 
its progress be not disturbed ; 
and when we saw pass before 
our eyes the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Hereditary 
Grand Marshal of England, 
and the Keeper of the Great 
Seal, we forgot to-day, thinking 
only of yesterday and to-morrow. 
Kings and queens are born, 
reign, and die; but the country 
which respects its traditions 
lives always, superior to the 
buffetings of chance and the 
evil surmises of false prophets. 
So Victoria, her work valiantly 
accomplished, is gathered to her 
fathers; but England remains, ° 
the better for her example, the 
braver for her courage, the 
greater for her wisdom. 

And as we saw that “ won- 
derful piece of earth” carried 
through the porch of St 
George’s Chapel, we thought 
how majestic is the death of 
those who live majestically. 
The worshippers, noble as they 
seemed, were less in our mind 
and eye than the worshipful 
dead. There in the church’s 
narrow space were the great 
kings of the earth, and they 
were there in subordination to 
the will and respect of our dead 
Queen. They walked behind 
her coffin in simple reverence, 
because they recognised in her 
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the virtues and valour of their 
order. And again we thought, 
it is grandeur, not goodness, 
which thus attains its highest 
reward. Simple and austere as 
was Victoria, endowed as she 
was with the homelier virtues, 
she was yet a Queen who never 
tolerated familiarity nor coun- 
tenanced interference. When 
she passed in the streets, she 
seemed affable to her people, 
and her affability was never 
shaken. But she was a Queen, 
who, though she lived in no 
splendid isolation, though she 
appealed to the fancy of the 
world by no freak of luxury or 
extravagance, kept always aloof 
from impertinence or vain popu- 
larity. So when she died she 
was mourned not only by her 
people, whose grief was the 
sincerest, but by other kings, 
upon whose office she has con- 


ferred an honourable dignity. 
And thus it was that the simple 
grandeur of her naval proces- 
sion best befitted the grand 
simplicity of her life and reign. 
She ruled the sea as no monarch 
has ever ruled there, and her 
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progress from Osborne to Ports- 
mouth impressed her admirers, 
with its mysterious poetry and 
its vague echoes of music and 
artillery, more deeply than the 
finest array of scarlet and gold. 
Her epitaph is written in the 
hearts of her subjects, her title 
to greatness is indisputable, 
and the last eloquent words of 
Elizabeth might well have been 
repeated with her last breath. 
“To be a King,” said Elizabeth 
when for the last time she 
opened Parliament, “and to 
wear a crown is a thing more 
glorious to them that see it 
than it is pleasant to them that 
bear it. For myself, I was never 
so much enticed with the glori- 
ous name of King or the royal 
authority of a Queen, as delight- 
ed that God had made me 
His instrument to maintain His 
truth and glory, and to defend 
this kingdom from dishonour, 
damage, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion.” It was a proud boast, 
which Queen Victoria, in her 
devotion to the Divine will, 
might have echoed without 
pride or wilfulness. 
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** Never king of England 


Hed .. 


- more loyal subjects.” 


—King Henry V., Acti. se. 2. 


THE long and glorious reign 
which has just closed, amongst 
its many titles to the grateful 
appreciation of this and future 
generations, has transmitted a 
great heritage of loyalty to the 
throne. It is not merely good 
fortune, but it is one of the 
Queen’s titles to posthumous 
veneration, that the training of 
the Royal Family, and above all 
of the heir to her throne, re- 
ceived her utmost solicitude. 
One of Disraeli’s tributes to the 
memory of the Prince Consort, 
at the first meeting of Parlia- 
ment after his death, was in re- 
cognition of the profound con- 


sideration which had been given 


to that subject. Forty years 
have elapsed, and all agree that 
the sentiment of loyalty and 
personal regard so long inspired 
by the Queen is easily, and with 
a feeling alike of self-respect and 
Just appreciation, transferred 
to the new King. He has a 
strong personal claim to it, 
apart from the hereditary title. 
In the course of his career he 
has visited the United States 
and Canada in 1860, and culti- 
vated cordial relations with 
our transatlantic friends; and 
in 1875 he completed a magni- 
ficent progress through India, 
which initiated and materially 
encouraged the growth of direct 
Personal relations between the 
British sovereign and the Indian 
princes and chiefs. No oppor- 
tunity seems to have been 


missed by him to cultivate re- 
lations with Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales; and by means of 
personal visits to the European 
Courts, notably during a long 
Oriental and Continental tour, 
undertaken with the Princess 
in 1868-69, to extend his ac- 
quaintance with foreign Courts 
and statesmen. During the 
whole of the forty years to 
which we have alluded, owing 
to the Queen’s retirement, no 
inconsiderable share in dis- 
charging the functions of 
royalty have devolved upon 
him, and he has displayed not 
merely dignity, tact, and ca- 
pacity, but a self- effacement 
and unswerving loyalty to his 
mother which recalled the best 
efforts of the Prince Consort. 
Both father and son occupied 
positions of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty, and both equally 
discharged the high duties which 
devolved upon them in a way 
which added strength and dig- 
nity to the throne. 

On personal grounds, there- 
fore, the new King has estab- 
lished a well-founded claim that 
the same loyalty which he dis- 
played as the first subject of the 
Crown should now be shown to 
himself. And when it is remem- 
bered that on no single occasion 
did he ever overstep the line 
marked out for him by the Con- 
stitution ; that, so far from in- 
triguing withany political party, 
he never compromised himself 
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in the slightest way with any 
statesman or any party, but 
gave his best influence to 
smoothing the relation of rival 
leaders with the Crown,—the 
cordiality and enthusiasm with 
which his accession has been 
received are fully explained. 
There is not a blot on his poli- 
tical record to which any of his 
new subjects can point as a past 
failure in his duty to either 
throne or nation. Nor is there 
a single incident which can 
throw doubt on the sincerity 
of his determination “to be a 
constitutional sovereign in the 
strictest sense of the word, and 
as long as there is breath in my 
body to work for the good and 
amelioration of my people.” On 
the contrary, an unbroken ad- 
herence to constitutional usage 
during the whole of his career 
as Prince of Wales, the longest 
in English history, gives a well- 
founded conviction that the 
Victorian era of strictly consti- 
tutional monarchy will be of 
long continuance. 

It was a relief to the whole 
nation that the title assumed 
should be in revival of associa- 
tion with an ancient monarchy, 
and with predecessors of special 
distinction. Its adoption may 
have been intended from his 
birth. Be that as it may, the 
filial debt was amply paid 
by consistently executing the 
scheme of political duty, care- 
fully devised and maintained 
by his father, as devolving upon 
a prince closely allied to the 
throne. The graceful reference 
to the Prince Consort, in the 
King’s first speech to his Privy 
Council, closed that portion of 
his life. As sovereign of the 
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empire, he revives the memory 
of his predecessors on the 
throne, and resolves to walk in 
the footsteps of his mother. 
His father’s name stands by 
itself, an object of historic 
reverence, appreciation, and 
regard ; but there was no neces- 
sity to give an air of novelty to 
a throne which has stood for a 
thousand years, by including his 
name in the new monarch’s title. 
The hereditary title rightly out- 
weighed all other considerations, 
for what a vast inheritance has 
been transmitted! In the his- 
tory of the world, nothing like 
it has been seen, or perhaps im- 
agined. King Edward VII. suc- 
ceeds, by a title which is incap- 
able of dispute, to an empire 
which includes, as its predomin- 
ant partner, that which happily 
is still the United Kingdom. 
It also includes the vast empire 
of India, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, now firmly 
welded together under his 
government. Then there are 
the vast dominions in Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa; 
together with Egypt and more 
than fifty colonial dependencies 
scattered over the face of the 
habitable globe. Last, but by 
no means least, there is the 
dominion over the seas, which 
is the basis on which the whole 
of this vast inheritance rests. 
The only comparison to be insti- 
tuted is that with the old 
Roman emperors, who ruled 
over practically the whole of 
the known world. The personal 
despotic power of each emperor 
may have been in most cases 
far greater than can be wielded 
by a constitutional sovereign of 
the twentieth century. But the 
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insecurity of that power, at the 
mercy of military caprice with- 
in, and menaced by distant bar- 
barians without, its borders, 
and the violence which so often 
terminated the life of one 
emperor, and decreed the acces- 
sion of another, forbid the only 
comparison which is possible. 
The British empire is not merely 
vaster in extent, it is highly 
organised and regulated by 
strict legality from one end of 
it to the other. It rests on an 
ancient throne, fortified by free 
institutions, and the guarantee 
for that constitutional rule of 
the sovereign which is the 
ultimate security for the or- 
ganism lies not merely in the 
success which it has achieved, 
but in the contemplation of the 
endless confusion and incalcul- 
able perils which would result 
from its wilful and persistent 
infringement. Constitutional 
rule—that is, of King, Lords, 
and Commons—is the rule 
which the British race, long 
centuries of its men, have built 
up. Itis the rule which enables 
the extensive mechanism to 
work smoothly and steadily, and 
which renders this vast imper- 
ial inheritance, of which every 
British subject is as proud as 
his sovereign, secure in its 
transmission, —a heritage of 
loyalty as of power. 

The title chosen and so uni- 
versally approved reminds us 
that this unprecedented in- 
heritance, which has just de- 
volved peacefully and with 
world-wide acquiescence, has 
its roots far back in history, 
and is the steady growth of a 
thousand years. It is exactly 
that period since the first Ed- 
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ward, son to Alfred the Great, 
ascended the throne. The name 
is associated with the Saxon 
monarchy, the ascendancy of 
law under the English Jus- 
tinian, the wars with France un- 
der Edward III. and the Black 
Prince, the Wars of the Roses, 
and the Reformation. It was 
under the vigorous Tudor mon- 
archy, which was established on 
the ruin caused by the Wars of 
the Roses, that the reformation 
of religion occurred, and the 
foundation of empire was laid. 
From Elizabeth, who reigned 
with a disputed title over half 
an island, to Queen Victoria, 
whose wide undisputed empire 
stretched over the whole sur- 
face of the globe, what a record 
of continuous growth! Im- 
perium et libertas have been 
the dominant passion of the 
race which achieved it. The 
passion for empire has been 
dignified because associated 
with an even stronger deter- 
mination to spread the prin- 
ciples of self-government, per- 
sonal freedom, and liberty of 
thought and religion. The 
result is that Edward VII. 
when he ascends the throne 
can, in response to countless 
tributes of sympathy and cor- 
dial loyalty from all parts of 
the world, issue messages to 
“my people,” meaning the 
United Kingdom, “my people 
beyond the seas,” meaning a 
world-wide colonial empire, 
“the princes and people of 
India,” meaning an oriental 
empire which transcends the 
wildest dreams of Napoleon. 
The qualities of race have 
been, of course, the chief 
factors in this achievement— 
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its energy, its spirit of adven- 
ture, its capacity to colonise, 
to rule subject-races, and to 
vindicate its liberties in the 
State and in religion. But 
loyalty to the throne and de- 
votion to the Protestant re- 
ligion have been closely con- 
nected with its success. It was 
the latter which dissolved the 
French and Scottish alliance, 
and led to that English and 
Scottish fusion which estab- 
lished Great Britain; which 
arrayed these islands in deadly 
hostility to Philip II. and the 
power of Catholicism, and 
created all the impulses to 
that national career which 
broke away from Europe, de- 
stroyed the Armada, and laid 
the foundation of colonies and 
sea-power. During the seven- 
teenth century continuous 
efforts were made at home to 
settle the terms on which 
loyalty to the throne and 
Protestantism could be secured, 
with the result that the Revol- 
ution of 1688 and the Act of 
Settlement became the founda- 
tion of. our existing polity. 
The civil war in one century 
showed that constitutional rule 
could not be transgressed, by 
either king or parliament, with- 
out results fatal to either side 
and the establishment of mili- 
tary tyranny. The American 
war and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in another century 
showed that neither could it 
be transgressed in the regions 
beyond seas. Concurrently 
with the settlement of this 
tremendous controversy as to 
the working of our machinery 
of government, the work of 
developing sea-power and 
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colonial empire was never for 
an instant relaxed. We suc- 
ceeded to most of the empire 
which had fallen from the 
grasp of Spain; we contended 
successfully with the Dutch 
for commercial and naval as- 
cendancy; we overwhelmed 
French efforts to gain control 
over India, Egypt, and Canada, 
and emerged from our fierce 
conflicts at home and abroad 
with that imperium et libertas 
fully established which it is 
now the joint interest both 
of the sovereign and of his 
people in these islands and 
across the seas resolutely to 
maintain. The tyranny of 
Laud and Cromwell stain the 
history of the home conflict ; 
whilst the successful resistance 
abroad to the deadly enmity 
of Philip II., Louis XIV., and 
Napoleon attests the invincible 
resolution of the British in 
their imperial career. In the 
result we can point to a world- 
wide dominion under the sceptre 
of Edward VII. which is con- 
solidated, durable, and free, 
and whose determined mainte- 
nance gives to Europe, and the 
world in general, the best 
guarantee which can be devised 
for peace, freedom, and inter- 
national prosperity. 

The first meeting of the new 
King and his Parliament was 
not merely a brilliant pageant, 
—it was an occasion full of 
historic reminiscence, suggested 
by the declaration which, in 
obedience to the Act of Settle- 
ment, the King made against 
Roman Catholicism, in terms 
which, however unsuited to the 
milder sentiments of the age, 
reminded us of the fierce con- 
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flicts through which our fore- 
fathers secured freedom in re- 
ligion and _ self - government 
under our ancient constitution. 
It was also full of world-wide 
responsibility. The speech from 
the Throne referred to the 
capture of Peking, the despatch 
of Indian troops to China, the 
submission of the Chinese 
Government, the establishment 
of the Australian Common- 
wealth, a royal progress by the 
Heir-Apparent to open its first 
parliament, and thence to New 
Zealand and Canada, the sup- 
pression of rebellion in Ashanti, 
and the removal of the “chief 
impediment to the progress and 
development of this rich portion 
of my West African posses- 
sions.” Its subjects of anxiety 
were: suffering and mortality, 
caused by a prolonged drought 
“over a large portion of my 
Indian empire”; and the loss of 
life and expenditure of treasure, 
due to the fruitless guerilla 
warfare maintained by the 
Boers in South Africa. The 
latter incident is the one dark 
spot on the brilliant surround- 
ings of the scene. Fortunately, 
it is one which needs a great 
deal of exaggeration to become 
a matter of national anxiety. 
The Royal speech was able to 
say that “the capitals of the 
enemy and his principal lines of 
communication are in my pos- 
session.” We may contrast that 
with the position exactly a year 
before, when the empire itself 
was at stake before Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking, and 
the future was all uncertain. 
The recently published des- 
patches of Lord Roberts show 
how momentous the issue ap- 
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peared to the chiefs of the 
army, and what risks had to be 
faced and surmounted before 
the empire was saved from the 
existing peril and the con- 
tingent complications by which 
it was surrounded. The same 
national determination which 
has achieved the result pro- 
claimed by the Speech may be 
relied on to secure that com- 
plete submission which all the 
sensible part of the Boer com- 
munity must feel to be alike 
inevitable and in their own 
interests. As soon as practi- 
cable thereafter, the King’s 
Speech virtually pledges the 
country to establish in the 
conquered colonies institutions 
which will secure equal rights 
to all the white inhabitants, 
and protection and justice to 
the native population, such as 
neither of them ever enjoyed, 
or could hope to enjoy, under 
the grinding tyranny and cor- 
ruption of Kruger’s Hollander 
gang. 

The present surroundings and 
future prospects of the empire 
seem to us to be at least so 
far satisfactory that a certain 
reminder of the past need not 
be excluded from attention, 
even though it involves a less 
pleasing consideration. A pro- 
test was signed by Roman 
Catholic peers of weight and 
distinction in the State against 
the terms of the oath which 
the Sovereign was obliged by 
statute to take, as being spe- 
cially provocative to the re- 
ligious feelings of Catholics, 
and as causing the deepest 
pain to millions of his Majesty’s 
subjects. Some of the organs 
of public opinion have treated 
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the matter as merely one of 
private feeling. But the Act 
of Settlement which imposes it 
is one of the fundamental laws 
of the United Kingdom. Under 
it the inheritance to the Crown 
itself is not absolute. It is by 
Act of Parliament a conditional 
inheritance, of which this oath, 
practically taken by the Sove- 
reign in presence of both Houses 
of Parliament, is a perpetual 
reminder. The inheritance is 
“limited to such heirs only of 
the body of Princess Sophia as 
are Protestant members of the 
Church of England, and are 
married to none but Protes- 
tants.” To tamper with that 
settlement should require a 
much stronger case to be made 
out than mere annoyance with 
the terms of the oath. Those 
terms, in their emphatic direct- 
ness, are a reminder of the in- 
tense seriousness which our 
forefathers, fresh from the life- 
and-death struggles of emanci- 
pation which had lasted for 
more than a century, re- 
garded the maintenance of the 
Protestant faith It is a 
faith which goes down to the 
very roots of the national 
character, which has inspired 
more than three centuries of 
men with lifelong resolution to 
maintain freedom of thought 
and action, to secure and extend 
as far as possible over the world 
the blessings of liberty and self- 
government. It is the dominant 
principle of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race throughout the 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and the United States 
of America, and of all progress- 
ive races everywhere. It is 


interwoven with our constitu- 
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tion in Church and State, and 
no considerable party in either 
Church or State would wish to 
enfeeble it. We regret that the 
terms of this oath should give 
pain, and we fully believe in 
the complete loyalty of those 
who feel it. But we cannot 
cast our eyes abroad without 
seeing that we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to our predeces- 
sors who conducted this great 
struggle for emancipation to a 
successful issue, and framed this 
oath, even though its terms 
may grate upon a modern ear. 
If we look at the conduct of the 
Vatican and French clericals 
during the Dreyfus trial, at 
the anti-Jesuit conspiracies 
abroad, at the intolerance dis- 
played towards religious sects 
which are opposed to the Roman 
Catholic Church, at the rising 
claims and provincial narrow- 
ness of the Papacy, at the 
growing hostility towards it in 
Italy, Spain, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, and even at the strange 
vagaries of the English Church, 
we may read with pleasure an 
oath which reminds us that this 
repressive system has been for 
many generations exorcised from 
the British Constitution. The 
varying waves of sentiment may 
from time to time bring back a 
current of fervid ecclesiasticism 
in England, but the mass of 
the English as well as the 
Scottish people are firm in their 
adherence to the faith of their 
forefathers. 

The close of one reign and 
the beginning of another exactly 
synchronise with the change 
from the nineteenth to the 
twentieth century. The con- 
tinuous progress and prosperity 
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we are enjoying at present 
shows no sign of breaking; and 
as soon aS we can close the 
Boer war and re-establish order 
in South Africa on the one 
hand, and on the other set some 
limits to the vast and ever- 
increasing expenditure at home, 
both imperial and municipal, 
there is no immediate cause for 
anxiety for the future. The 
increase of wealth and luxury 
has not sensibly enervated the 
character of the people. They 
are as brave and adventurous 
as ever, and as ready to face 
the hardships and perils of 
a just war. The intellectual 
movement has been and is 
considerable; there has been 
immense activity in literature, 
in science, in religion, educa- 
tion, and social organisation. 
Nor does there appear to be 
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any check or any disposition 
to pause in this advancement, 
whether moral or material. 
The Victorian reign will stand 
out in history as an era by itself, 
as one of immense national pro- 
gress in all directions. There 
is no reason to fear that, as we 
revert to our ancient line of 
kings, that progress will either 
cease or be retarded. On the 
contrary, we begin the new era 
with every hope that it will 
prove to be a continuance of 
the old one, and that at the 
close of the new reign we may 
justly conclude that increased 
vitality has been given to the 
throne and its surrounding 
institutions, and that loyalty 
to its occupant will have lost 
nothing of the enthusiasm 
which his bright accession has 
inspired. 
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THE great Queen who has now entered into rest has 
received many tributes of loyalty and love from the vast 
Empire which was proud of her rule. A proof of the 
admiration of the people for their Sovereign is the eager- 
ness with which any record of her, however slight, is 
sought for and read by them. It may therefore not 
be inappropriate to draw attention to one or two speci- 
ally attractive features in the character of Victoria 
the Good. 

Among the remarkable qualities possessed by Queen 
Victoria, one of the most striking was her perfect sim- 
plicity of mind :' this showed itself in a certain shyness of 
manner, the charm of which it is more easy to imagine 
than to describe. That the Queen of England and 
Empress of India was shy may seem incredible, but 
it is nevertheless true, and more than one allusion to 
this characteristic is to be found in the published Royal 
Journals. 

In the years when the Queen’s frame still retained much 
of its original elasticity, her walk was the perfection of 
dignity and grace. Although small of stature, and 
having in her later years lost her slightness, no one who 
ever saw her Majesty enter a room or leave it could 
have wished for a moment that her height had been 
more imposing. 

The guests who assembled in the corridor at Windsor 


1 Allusion to this characteristic was made, a few weeks ago, in the 
speech of an ex-Cabinet Minister. 
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or in the drawing-rooms at Osborne and Balmoral would 
not, though strangers, have needed to hear the page’s 
announcement of “The Queen” to enable them to recog- 
nise the Sovereign. 

There was a suggestion of her shyness in the slight 
pause the Queen made before going up to speak to her 
guests after leaving the dining-room; then with a quick 
light step and an inclination of the head she advanced, 
and, after conversing with each in turn, gave her hand 
as she took leave. On retiring, the Queen would turn 
as she reached the door and take a silent farewell of the 
circle by a most graceful sweeping curtsey, in which every 
one present felt included. 

On one occasion at a garden-party the Queen seemed 
to hesitate before descending the steps at the foot of which 
the numerous guests were awaiting her arrival. “It really 
“makes one feel quite shy,” said her Majesty afterwards, 
“to see all these people standing there: one doesn’t know 


“whom to speak to first.” Yet she never was known to 
make a mistake. 


At another time, when about to attend a christening, the 
Queen mentioned that she felt quite nervous, adding, “I 
“always am nervous on public occasions.” Some one 
present ventured to remark that this could not have 
been imagined for a moment, as her Majesty’s voice never 
trembled, and no movement indicated the slightest sign 
of agitation. ‘But I am so very nervous,” said the Queen, 
“ that sometimes when I have had a speech to read, I have 
“ been obliged to steady the paper on my knees to prevent 
“it from shaking.” 

A faithful and most devoted subject of the Queen re- 
lates the following incident: “The first of her Majesty’s 
“appearances at any public function after the death of 
“the Prince Consort was when she laid the foundation- 
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“stone of St Thomas’s Hospital. Next day I had an 
“interview with her at Windsor. She asked me whether 
“she had shown any symptoms of agitation or nervous- 
“ness. I answered, ‘None.’ Upon which the Queen said : 
“*T am so glad. The truth is, I was shaking down to 
“the soles of my feet.’ At that time I had become so 
“familiar with the expression of her Majesty’s face, that 
“T could read in it at the Hospital the strong constraint 
“she was using to maintain her self-command.” 

The silver-toned voice and perfect enunciation of the 
Queen have been the admiration of all who have heard 
her speak, and few of those who listened could have 
surmised the effort that it cost her to perform a public 
ceremony. The Queen was entirely devoid of vanity, and 
although particular as to her dress, cared nothing for 
personal adornment, or for what might produce an effect. 
It was only to gratify her children and her people that 
the Queen, on a few special occasions, laid aside the 
deep mourning which, after her great bereavement, she 
invariably wore. From personal pride of every descrip- 
tion Queen Victoria was absolutely free. The tokens 
of universal respect and homage which surrounded her, 
and were so eminently her due, were accepted quite 
simply, without a shade of self - consciousness. The 
Queen was, however, quick in perceiving any traces 
of pomposity or want of good manners in those with 
whom she conversed. 


Once, when speaking to a certain Countess, the Queen 
inquired whether she still had an unmarried daughter. 
“Yes, your Majesty, Lady .’ The Queen after- 
wards related the anecdote, adding with a smile, “It was 
“ a little odd, you know, to say that to me.” 

The wonderful memory of Queen Victoria for every 
political event of her reign has been the admiration of 
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all her Ministers. It was supplemented by an unrivalled 
accuracy of detail, enabling her to recall not only facts 
and dates, but even the words that had been used on 
any particular occasion. 

In the history of her ancestors of the House of Stewart 
the Queen took a special interest. For Mary of Scotland 
she felt the profoundest pity, which was at least equalled 
by her strong antipathy to Elizabeth. 

Referring to this one day, the Queen laughingly related 
the following anecdote: “Once when I was about four- 
“teen, and my mother and I were at Margate, we 
“went on board a steamer. As we were crossing the 
“gangway a woman in the crowd looked hard at me 
“and then said to some one near her, ‘Another Eliza- 
“‘beth! I hope’/ I turned and gave her such a look! 
“T was furious!” added the Queen with a smile, as she 
recalled the incident. 

It was well known that the unfortunate son of the 
Chevalier de St George must never in the Queen’s presence 
be called the Pretender, and she herself invariably spoke 
of him as “Prince Charlie,” or Prince Charles Edward. 
These names were, with the full approval of the Queen, 
given to her grandson, the present Duke of Coburg. 

The Queen’s love of reading and her extensive family 
correspondence made the diminished power of her sight in 
later years a peculiarly painful trial: she bore it, however, 
with the greatest patience, and even with cheerfulness. 

Those who saw the Queen only in recent years when 
driving in her carriage, could form but an imperfect idea 
of her countenance. Her unfortunate inability to dis- 
tinguish faces at a distance deprived her features to some 
extent of the brightness of expression by which they had 
formerly been lighted up in acknowledging each salute 
offered as she passed along. 
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Although for some years the Queen had been com- 
pelled, in public as well as in private, to have recourse 
to a stick when she walked, her dignity of bearing still 
remained undiminished, and there was something pathetic 
in the grace with which she bowed. In still more recent 


years, the additional support of an attendant’s arm be- 


came necessary to enable the Queen to walk from her 
private apartments to the dining-room. That she should 
have continued to make this exertion, is another proof 
of the strength of will which maintained its control over 
her frame to the last. 

Of the comfort and happiness which the Queen en- 
joyed in her family it is needless to speak. It may 
be remarked, however, that the nation has at no period 
of its history seen such perfect relations exist between the 
Sovereign and the Prince of Wales. Edward VII. has 
filled the difficult and delicate position of Heir-Apparent 
to the Crown with consummate tact. With all his deep 
affection for his mother, he never forgot that she was also 
his Sovereign and he the first of her subjects. 
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